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AN ANCIENT HOMILIARY: I. 


(Sermons for Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension Day, Whitsunday, 
Innocents Day, St John Baptist, St Stephen, SS. Peter and Paul, 
St Cyprian, All Martyrs: the Introduction will follow the completed 
text) 
FROM COD. VERON. LI foll. 1 @ 4, 40a—77 6: saec. vi 
I. SERMON FOR CHRISTMAS DAY 
(The beginning of the Christmas sermon is lost) 


[fo/. 1a| Genuit Christum illa in senectute aetatis, ista in senectute 
temporis: Isaac personam portabat Domini Christi ; Isaac interpretatur 
‘gaudium’, et Dominus noster Christus gaudium magnum adnuntiatus 
est, sic enim DICEBAT ANGELUS ADNUNTIO VOBIS GAUDIUM MAGNUM 
QUOD ERIT OMNI PLEBI, QUIA NATUS EST VOBIS HODIE SALVATOR SAECULI, 
qui est Curistus Dominus. ergo hodie Dominus nascitur in Betlhem 
Iudeae, sicut dictum fuerat a propheta ET TU BETLHEM NON ES MINIMA 
IN MILIBUS IUDAE, EX TE ENIM EXIET REX QUI REGAT POPULUM MEUM 
IsRAHEL. Betlhem interpretatur ‘civitas panis’, quia ibi DESCENDIT 
PANIS Caelestis qui DAT SAECULO VITAM. 

ET VERBUM CARO FACTUM EST ET HABITAVIT IN NoBIS. Deus homo 
factus EMMANUHEL, QUOD INTERPRETATUR NosiscuM Deus. 0 res mira- 
bilis ! pro nobis Dominus omnium castae virginis ubera suxit et de sancto 
matris pectore lactei fontis dulcia fluenta potavit, ut nos pietatis suae 
fontibus et caelestis doctrinae fluminibus inrigaret. pascitur ab ancilla 
sua, | fo/. 1 4| cuius ipsa beneficio pascebatur. IN PRESEPIO PONITUR, 
PANNIS INVOLVITUR ; sed illud presepium sepulturae eius imaginem 
designabat, panni autem nostra erant peccata, PRO NOBIS enim PAUPER 
FACTUS EST, UT ILLIUS INOPIA NOS DITAREMUR. _ nascitur ergo Dominus, 

13. caste cod — 17. involbitur cod 

4. Lk. ii 10 7. Mt. ii 6 9. Jn. vi 33 1. Jn, ity 12. Mt. i 23 
16. Lk. ii 12 18. 2 Cor. viii 9 
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et parvulus adque humilis ingreditur mundum, ut iacenti populo medi- 
cinam et captivato homini quam pridem perdiderat in melius restitueret 
libertatem. MYSTERIUM MAGNUM QUOD FUIT OCCULTUM A SAECULIS ET 
A GENERATIONIBUS, NUNC MANIFESTUM EST IN CARNE, ut vere PER quem 
FACTA SUNT OMNIA ipse redimeret universa. 

Ergo nascitur de virgine homo propter hominem, et filius Dei efficitur 
filius hominis ut filios hominum faceret filios Dei. portat virgo mater 
parvulum in manibus, cuius omnis mundus virtute sus/imebatur; et 
quae non noverat nuptias nec coniunctionem viri didicerat, dédicit 
generare, amplectitur, osculatur, adorat potentemDominum. [ fo/. 40a] 
ab angelo audierat et ex ipso partu didicerat quia talem sibi, ut diximus, 
partum nonnisi solus efficeret unigenitus in caelis unigenitus in terris, 
Deus ex Deo partus ex virgine, Deus sine matre homo sine patre, quia 
Deum habet patrem, virginem matrem, ex patre ante saecula ex matre 
in saeculo. 

Veniunt magi, qui gentium diversarum similitudinem designabant, 
OFFERUNT MUNERA AURUM TUS ET MIRRAM. quidam de hoc expo- 
suerunt dicentes ‘aurum ut regi, tus ut Deo, murram ad sepulturam’. 
isti ergo magi, ut diximus, gentium IMAGINEM PORTANT : offerunt aurum, 
id est fidem PRETIOSAM SPLENDIDAM ET ELECTAM ; tus, incensum ora- 
cionum BONAE SUAVITATIS ACCEPTISSIMUM DoMINO; murram, futurae 
Domini sepulturae signum, quod et seipsos prae amore eius Domini 
usque ad mortem perventuros ostendant. 

Ergo omnia in misterio gerebantur, quia et ipsum Verbum Dei 
MISTERIUM fuit ABSCONSUM A SAECULIS quod venit in carnem. [fo/. 40 4] 
ET VERBUM CARO FACTUM EST ET HABITAVIT IN NOBIS EMMANUHEL, ut 
dictum est, QUOD EST INTERPRETATUM Nopiscum Deus. ergo Verbum 
Dei venit in carne ; quid ergo tibi dicit Christus, o aeclesia? quid? 
noli me SECUNDUM CARNEM sapere tantum: ‘quia enim FORMAM SERVI 
ACCEP! propter te, intellege quia Dominus sum angelorum’ ; ‘ natus sum 
de Maria’ dicit tibi ‘sed Mariam matrem meam ego ipse formavi’; ‘si 
enim PER me FACTA SUNT OMNIA’ dicit tibi ‘et mater mea per me facta 
est’, mater est enim carnis, sed opus divinitatis. 

Audite, fratres; qui fecit angelos, ipse fecit et homines: qui fecit 
caelum, ipse fecit et terram: qui fecit solem et lunam et stellas, ipse 
fecit omnia animalia et OMNEM CARNEM SUPER TERRAM, magna et 
minora, superiora et inferiora. ipse est qui INCLINAVIT CAELOS ET 


27. parbulum cod __virtute sustinebatur scripsi, cum cod* ut conicio: virtutis 
sue regebatur cod? 28. dedicit cod 36. quidam... sepulturam : comma 





hoc pro gl te ut videtur habendum est, _40. bone suabitatis cod 41. quod 
. ostendant ; fortlasse legendum vel quo . .. ostendant vel quod... ostendat pre 
cod eis cod: fortasse legendum eiusdem 
22. Col.i 26; 1 Tim. iii 16 23. Jn.i3 27. Heb. i 3? 36. Mt. ii 11 
38. Cf.1Cor.xv49 39. 1s. xxviii16 =©40. Apoc.v 8?;Phil.iv18 44. Col. i26 


45. Jn.it4 40. Mt.i23 48. 2Cor.v17; Phil. ii 7 51. Jn. i3 55. Cf. 
Gen, vi 12 56. Ps. xvii (xviii) 10 
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DESCENDIT, ut eius descensus nobis fieret ascensus. DESCENDIT, secun- 
dum propheticum dictum, QUEMADMODUM PLUVIA IN VELLUs. [fo/. 41a] 
vide mysterium: ‘ut pluvia’ dicitur ‘in vellus’, sic Dominus descen- 
surus in carne. pluvia veniens in vellus tacite venit, non vis eius 60 
resonat virtutibus ; ita Dominus veniens in corpore sub silentio humili- 
tatis ex sancta virgine carnem sibi adsumit humanam, et velut sponsus 
procedit de thalamo suo, sic enim scribtum est sICUT SPONSUS PRO- 
CEDENS DE THALAMO SUO. de quo putamus thalamo? de utero scilicet 
virginali. uterus virginis thalamus Christi: ibi iungitur sponsus et 65 
sponsa, ibi iungitur verbum et caro, verbum sponsus, caro sponsa. 
PROCEDIT DE THALAMO SUO, ut cetera membra sponsae colligat et in una 
gaudeat aeclesia. 

Quid ergo, fratres mei? antequam Dominus Iesus in thalamo, id est 
in utero virginali, iungeretur sponsae, nonne VERBUM ERAT APUT DEUM 70 
ET DEUS ERAT VERBUM? ergo quando coepit esse in utero virginis, 
non erat aput Deum? unde ergo gaudebant angeli, unde caeli rege- 
bantur? ergo quando in utero [ fo/. 41 4) virginali erat, verbum non 
fuit aput patrem ? immo aput patrem et in utero virginis, immo totus 
aput patrem et totus in utero virginis; quia Dominus noster verbum 75 
Deus totus est aput patrem, totus in caelis, totus in angelis, totus in 
utero, totus in aeclesia, totus in carne. de ipso quodam in loco scrib- 
tura dicebat FRATERNUS MEUS CANDIDUS ET RUBEUS, CANDIDUS quia 
Verbum est Dei, RUBEUS quia partus est virginis. 

irgo hodie parvolus et humilis ingressus est mundum, et hodie 80 
quidem secundum hominem homo natus est ex virgine, sed ‘ante omnia 
saecula genitus ex patre’, qui matrem corpore, virtute referat patrem, 
unigenitus in terra unigenitus in caelo, Deus ex Deo, partus ex virgine. 
ergo huic Domino et redemtori nostro Christo, qui carnem pro nobis ex 
Adae origine venientem suscepit ut DE PECCATO DAMNARET PECCATUM 85 
IN CARNE et cunctis purificationis et sanctificationis suae munera 
[ fol. 42 a] contulisset, ipsi gratias referamus et per ipsum Deo patri 
laudes dicamus, CUI EST GLORIA IN SAECULA. AMEN. 


II. SERMON FOR THE EPIPHANY 
In sancta epiphania 


Desideratus votis omnium christianorum felicissimus dies advenit : 
Dominus noster Iesus Christus, pro nobis natus, pro nobis hodie bapti- 


57. descendit 2°: fortasse legendum descendet cum Psalm, et descensurus /. 59 
60. plubiacod* 67,70. sponsecod 44. immo totus: immotus primis curis cod* 
75. noster: nd (ad finem lineae) cod 76. ds, scilicet deus, cod: fortasse legendum 
di scilicet dei, cf. 1. 79 78. robeus... robeus cod 82. quimmatrem cod 


57. Ps. Ixxi (Ixxii) 6 60. Cf. Wisd. xviii 14 sq. 63. Ps. xviii (xix) 6 
70, Jn.il 78. Cant v 10 85. Rom. viii 3 88. Rom, xi 36; Gal.is5 &c. 
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zatus est. ecce iam secunda eius pietate salvamur. pro nobis dudum 
descendit ad terram, ut captivitatis nostrae vincla disrumperet et pecca- 
storum nostrorum nodos propria virtute confrangeret cunctorumque 
periculis clementissimus subveniret: non dedignatur adhuc suae boni- 
tatis et liberationis sacramenta demonstrans LA/ACRO REGENERATIONIS 
corpus abluere omnis Dominus creaturae. per semet ipsum sanctificat 
aquas, qui et eas initio suae maiestatis Spiritu gubernabat. videns ergo 
ro sanctissimus Iohannes venientem istum Dominum et salvatorem nostrum 
Iesum Christum ad baptisma suum suplex adorat et dicit, sicut eius 
verba [ fo/. 42 6] declarant, Tu inquid VENIS AD ME CUM A TE EGO 
DESEAM BAPTIDIARI? consideremus, fratres, verba huius Baptistae 
venerabilis et vide ordinem rerum. 
1s Venit prior sancta Maria ad Helisabeth, et nunc Dominus venit ad 
sanctum Iohannem. Tu inquid VENIS AD ME. ‘tu’ inquid ‘venis ad 
me’, prout dicat ‘tu Dominus caeli et terrae, UNIGENITUS DEUS PER 
QUEM FACTA SUNT OMNIA ET SINE QUO FACTUM EST NIHIL, verbum 
patris, LUMEN VERUM, ad me venis, ad me, CUIUS NON SUM DIGNUS 
20 CALCIAMENTA PORTARE, qui votis et praecibus parentum meorum 
clementissimus adnuisti ut me sterilis mater conciperet et Zaccarias 
pater meus in tuo nomine laetaretur, quando in mea nativitate dicebat 
Er TU, PUER, PROPHETA ALTISSIMI VOCAZERIS, PRAEIBIS ENIM ANTE 
FACIEM EIUS AD DANDAM SCIENTIAM SALUTIS PLESI EIUS: tu ergo venis 
25 ad me, qui me formasti in utero, qui me nasci voluisti et mihi incre- 
menta aetatis donasti, qui me honorasti, TU VENIS AD ME, CUM A TE 
[ fol. 43@] BGO DEBEAM BAPTID/ARI, quia ego magis beneficiorum 
tuorum ope indigeo?’ 
Cui Dominus ait SINE MODO, SIC ENIM OPORTET NOS IMPLERE OMNEM 
30 IUSTITIAM. SINE MODO, desine, adquiesce, permitte, noli timere. sed 
ratione cuncta geruntur: Adam enim antigwum inter aquas in paradisso 
peccantem, nunc per aquas eundem cupio reparare, SIC ENIM OPORTET 
NOS IMPLERE OMNEM IUSTITIAM. sed dicis ‘ Quod habes peccatum, ut 
ad baptismum venias?’ et ego dico tibi ‘ Non habeo peccatum ullum, 
35 sed MULTORUM PORTO PECCATA. oportet nos inplere omnem IUSTITIAM ; 
quia iustum est ut et ego veniam ad te ut tibi sacri baptismatis testi- 
monium perhibeam et gratiam quam indulsi omnibus manifestem, et 
quia humilitatem magis diligo quam superdiam amo. sIC ENIM OPORTET 


II. 5. nodos scripsi cum cod* ut conicio, cf. serm, III. /. 56 ‘ catenarum nodos pro- 
pria virtute confringeret’ : nobis cod? 7. labacro cod _—8. omnis (sc. creaturae) 
cod*; omnium cod? 11, supplex cod?, sed cf. 1. 44 13. deueamcod  baptiste cod 
a2.letareturcod 23. uocaueriscod preibiscod 24. pleuicod 27. baptidari 
cod 30. temere cod* 31. anticumcod 38, superuiam cod 


Il. 7. Tit. iiti5 9. Gen.iz 12, Mt.iiitg 17. Jn.i18,i3,i10 19. Mt. 
iii 11 23. Lk. i 76 ag. Mt. iii 15 35. Is. liii 12 
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NOS IMPLERE OMNEM IUSTITIAM. accedit quia tu maior natu es et me 
oportet venire ad te, nam et mater mea ad tuam venerat matrem. 40 
volo adhuc per me et cunctis principibus demonstrare | fo/. 43 4] ut ad 
baptidiantium manus cuncti capita sua inclinare non differant et ad 
caeleste donum sine mora percurrant’. quod audiens beatus Iohannes 
suplex suscipit Dominum. 

Veniente igitur ad se ipsum Domino salvatore gaudebat et ipse 45 
fluminis alveus, obsequentibus undis circa vestigia Domini, Iordannesque 
sese cum suis fluctibus humiliabat. ibant aquae leni meatu currentes 
et dulce quiddam suis vocibus resonantes. aderat sine dubio angelorum 
omnium chorus, et ad mirifica Domini sacramenta magnifice laetabantur. 
baptidiatur itaque Dominus noster et mergitur in aquis ut nos levaret in so 
caelis: AGNUS INMACULATUS, AGNUS DEI QUI TOLLIT PECCATA MUNDI, 
purissimi fontis liquoribus lavabatur ut nos a peccatis ablueret et regnis 
caelestibus sociaret, sicut ipse postea in sancto aevangelio tradidit 
dicens NIsI QUIS RENATUS FUERIT EX AQUA ET SPIRITU SANCTO NON 
POTERIT INTROIRE IN REGNUM DEI. 55 

Adhuc audi mysterium. Moyses [ fo/. 44a | mare ingressus Faraonem 
cum suo mersit exercitu ; et Christus baptidiatus et per aquas digrediens 
diabolum cum sua caterva damnavit. Iesus quoque filius Nave ad 
debellandam Hiericho civitatem profectus, in qua hostilis habebatur 
exercitus, per Iordannis fluenta transgreditur ; et Christus Dominus et 60 
salvator noster ad expugnandas mundi huius insidias adque ad spiRi- 
TALES NEQUITIAS destruendas ad Iordannis fontem accedit. audi adhuc. 
ter decies annorum circulis constitutis ad baptismum Dominus venit, 
ut per trium decadarum mysterium et nobis preterita peccata donaret, 
et presentia beneficia conferret, et de futuris bonis securiores efficeret. 65 
hic est Dominus Deus noster, cuius hodie sacri baptismatis, ut dixi, 
sollemnia celebramus. 

De quo refert sanctum aevangelium, ut ipsius lectionis ordinem pro- 
sequamur, CUM BAPTIDIATUS ESSET inquid OMNIS POPULUS ET IESU BAP- 
TIDIATO ET ORANTE APERTUM EST CAELUM, ET ECCE SPIRITUS SANCTUS 70 
CORPORALI SPECIE | fo/. 44 4] SICUT COLUMBA VENIT SUPER EUM ET VOX 
DE CAELO FACTA EST HIC EST FILIUS MEUS DILECTISSIMUS IN QUO BENE 
CONPLACUI, IPSUM AUDITE. IEsSU inquid BAPTIDIATO ET ORANTE. 
orabat non pro se (quid enim pro se innocens precaretur?), sed pro 


45. venientem...diimsalvatorem cod 46. albeuscod 50. lebaret cod 52. 
lababatur cod* 63. circulis constitutis cod?; circulus constitutus cod* ; fortasse 
legendum circiter constitutus 


43. Mt. iii 15 5 51. 1 Pet. i193; Jn. i 29 54. Jn. iii 5 56. Exod. 
xiv 27, 28 59. los. iii 15, 16 61. Eph. vi 12 63. Cf. Lk. iii 23 69. Lk. 
iii 21, 22 73. (Mt. xvii 5 &c.) 
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75 nobis orabat quos suae piaetatis remedio a patre gu/ernandos acceperat, 
orabat patrem: quid putamus orabat Dominus patrem, nisi w/ iliud 
propter quod venerat disceremus, ut nobis pater manifestaret ipsum 
esse filium suum dilectissimum. unde statim ORANTE ipso VOX DE 
CAELO FACTA EST HIC EST FILIUS MEUS DILECTISSIMUS IN QUO BENE 
80 COMPLACUI, IPSUM AUDITE, pater, qui nunc dicit IPSUM AUDITE, ipse 
etiam ante plurimas generationes ad Moysen locutus est dicens PRo- 
PHETAM SUSCITABO ILLIS DE FRATRIBUS EORUM SICUT TE, ET DABO 
VERBUM MEUM IN OS EIUS ET LOQUETUR AD EOS OMNIA QUAECUMQUE 
DIXERO El, ET QUI NON AUDIERIT PROPHETAM ILLUM [ fo/. 45 a] INTERIET 
85 DE POPULO SUO. ergo ipse et nunc ait Ipsum AUDITE. 

Venit et Spiritus sanctus CORPORALI SPECIE SICUT COLUMBA ut 
Christum ostenderet. hoc est quod Dominus per prophetam antea 
dixerat Spirirus DoMINI SUPER ME. sed ne dicat aliquis quia qui 
SUPER ipsum venit superior est illo. non est superior a Christo Spiritus 

yo Sanctus, qui a Christo accipir quod ANNUNTIET, et post Christum 
nominatur, et a Christo missus probatur: sicut filius a patre mittitur, 
ita et Spiritus sanctus a filio. non ergo, quod suPER ipsum videbatur, 
superior est ipso. nam et STELLA SUPER Dominum venit, et caelum 
super Dominum fuit, et tectum domus super Dominum habebatur, et 

95 aquae in baptismo super Dominum fluebant ; et omnium Christus est 
Dominus, quia, ut fidelis testatur scribtura, omNIA PER Christum FACTA 
SUNT ET SINE ILLO FACTUM EST NIHIL. sed forte adhuc requirit aliquis 
ubi remanserit vel ubi abierit illud corpus columbae quod adsumpse- 
rat Spiritus sanctus. eadem ratione interceptum est qua et editum 

100 fuerat : si vidisses [ fo/. 45 4] cum de nihilo proferebatur, scisses et cum 
in nihilum subducebatur : si non fuit initium visibile, nec finis, tamen 
corporis soliditas erat quo momento corpus videbatur. 

Est ergo unus unigenitus aput ingenitum patrem, quem ipse Spiritus 
sanctus veneratur, quem omnis adorat creatura, CUI EST GLORIA et 

1o5 imperium IN SAECULA, AMEN, 


III. SERMON FOR EASTER 
In sancto pascha 


Desideratae solemnitatis gaudia celebrantes, fratres dilectissimi, in 
trihumfis Domini nostri Iesu Christi tota mentis alacritate laetemur, 
sicuti hodie cantavimus dicentes IsTE DIES QUEM FECIT DomMINus, 





75. guvernandos cod 76. ut supplevi: om. cod 81. propheta primis curis 
cod 8g. superor primis curis cod —_—_98. columbe cod 
III. 1. desiderate cod 


81. Deut. xviii 18, 19 (Act. iii 22,23) 88. Is.lxir go. Jn.xvir5 93. Mt. 
ii 9 95. Cf. Act. x 36 96. Jn. i 3 
Ill. 3. Ps. exvii (cxviii) 24 
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FEXULTEMUS ET LAETEMUR IN EO; quia in ‘isto die’ et istos dies fecit 


Dominus. quid est quod diximus ‘In isto die et istos dies fecit 5 


Dominus’? et non solum istos dies, sed et in Christo CREATA SUNT 
OMNIA QUAE SUNT IN CAELIS ET QUAE SUNT IN TERRA, VISIBILIA ET 
INVISIBILIA. ipse est dies aeternus, dies cui numquam nox succedit. 
iste dies [ fol. 46a] sibi duodecim horas constituit, id est duodecim 
discipulos, quorum unus infelix Iuda Scariotes novissimus velut duo- 
decima hora diem nocti tradidit, id est Christum tenebrosis Iudaeis. 

Dominus tamen, etsi morti traditus est, disrupit tamen vincula mortis. 
AD VESPERUM QUIDEM DEMORATUS EST FLETUS ET IN MATUTINUM NOBIS 
OBORTA EST LAETITIA. tergeamus lacrimas nostras, quamvis eas iam 
deterserit Christus, et plaudentes manibus nostris, id est bonis operibus 
exultantes, dicamus clara voce cum beato apostolo Paulo Vei Est, MoRS, 
ACULEUS TUUS? UBI EST, INFERI, VICTORIA TUA?P ACULEUS QUIDEM 
MORTIS PECCATUM, VIRTUS AUTEM PECCATI LEX: DEO AUTEM GRATIAS 
QUI DEDIT NOBIS VICTORIAM PER DOMINUM NOSTRUM IESUM CHRISTUM. 
merito ergo trihumphali gaudio gloriamur, qui peccatorum nostrorum 
nexibus resoluti in libertate vitae perpetuae donata indulgentia 
respiramus. 

Natalis nunc, fratres, geritur totius mundi, annua orbis [ fo/. 46 4] est 
consecrata solemnitas. vicit omnibus Deus, qui causas omnium in 
semet ipso susceperat et suae virtutis auxilio lugubres aliquando vultus 
et diuturno maerore contractos inaenarrabili letitiae suae splendore per- 
fudit. ergo, sicut scribtum est, HIEMS TRANSIIT, ABIIT SIBI; FLORES 
APPARUERUNT IN TERRAM NOSTRAM, hoc est in terra animae nostrae vel 
corporis nostri, quia refloruit COR NOSTRUM ET CARO NOSTRA IN 
Dominum Deum nostrum. 

Mortuus est et resurrexit Christus pro nobis, ut nos et mori et 
resurgere in semet ipso monstraret, quia PER HOMINEM MORS ET PER 
HOMINEM RESURRECTIO MORTUORUM ; SICUT IN ADAM OMNES MORIUN- 
TUR, ITA IN CHRISTO OMNES VIVIFICANTUR. unde Dominus in sua 


passione et resurrectione dicebat Nis! GRANUM TRITICI CECIDERIT ; 


PRIMUM IN TERRA, NON ADFERT COPIOSIOREM FRUCTUM ; quia utique 
in sua resurrectione nostrae restaurationis [ /o/. 47 a] gloriam designabat. 
cecidit illud tritici granum in terram, et toto orbe surrexit fidelium 
seges. 

Nam ut per ordinem preterita omnia consideremus et in hac 


12, disrupit cf. Il. 4 supra: dirrupit ut vid cod 16. exultates primis cunis 
cod clare voce cod 23. est consecrata scrips?: et consecrata cod 26. 
merore cod 35. resurretione primis curis cod 36. cupiosiorem cod 


6. Col. i 16 g. Cf. Jn. xi 9g 13. Ps, xxix 6 (xxx &) 16. 1 Cor, xv 55- 
57 27. Cant. ii 11 2g. Cf. Ps. Ixxxiii 3 (Ixxxiv 2) 32. 1 Cor. xv 21, 22 
35. Jn. xii 24 
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gratulatione positi antiquas non sileamus angustias (quia scribtum est 
IN DIE BONORUM NE INMEMOR SIS MALORUM), audite, fratres, causas 
antiquas Omnium nostrum. tenebatur antea humani generis captivitas 
peccato tamquam bello superata: in praeda ducti fuerant omnes quos 
aut vitia saeculi aut ignorantiae culpa aut varius diversarum rerum et 
criminum error involverat : iacebant singuli, peccatorum iaculis fixi et 
male datis vulneribus sauciati: praedonis superdi, id est diaboli, 
inmania vincula sustinebant. depravata fuerat humani generis forma 
delictorum foeditatibus inquinata : lugebat casus nostros et ipsa natura. 
50 PATIENTIA vero De! omnipotentis haec diutius tacite sUSTINEBAT, quia 
causas mortis [ fo/. 474] ipse sibi homo effecerat, qui libero arbitrio 
factus et in deliciarum paradisso constitutus maluit diabolo magis 
oboedire quam Deo. sed clementissimus Dominus miserationes suas 
diutius differre non passus est: misit itaque salvatorem omnium 
55 Christum qui suo adventu suaque passione et resurrectione vincula 
durae servitutis abrumperet et catenarum nodos propria virtute confrin- 
geret, tantorumque vulneribus potentis medicinae suae auxilio subveniret. 

Adveniens itaque idem Dominus et ‘de illa sublimitate caelesti’ ut 
ait sanctus Cyprianus ‘ ad terrena descendens non est dedignatus filius 

60 Dei carnem hominis induere, et cum peccator ipse non esset aliena 
peccata portare’: multis mirabilibus gestis a superédo et ingrato populo 
contumeliis adficitur, conspuitur, flagellatur, adhuc etiam cruci adfigitur. 
pendens itaque in crucem orabat patrem pro interfectoribus [| /o/. 48 a} 
suis dicens PATER DIMITTE ILLIS, NESCIUNT ENIM QUOD FACIUNT. non 

65 irascitur, non commovetur; ibi enim ira locum omnino habere non 
poterat, ubi pietas omnia patientissime tolerabat. deinde conmendat 
suum spiritum patri, ut se ostenderet patri semper esse subiectum, ut 
bonum a bono genitum, pium a pio, benignum a benigno. _ sepellitur 
corpus eius; et ponitur in monumento, in modica petra, in angusto 

70 foramine, cuius potentia et visibilia et invisibilia continet universa. 

It deinde et per infernas sedes et usque ad ipsius Erebi profunda 
pertendit. _terribili visu et aspectu Domini conruerunt contrariae 
potestates et tenebrosi illi inferni ianitores intra sua viscera timuerunt. 
aeternae lucis fulgore perculsa dira facies mortis expavit et duplicato in 

75 sese pallore contremuit. Dominus vero propositum suae maiestatis 
opus perficiens praedam de infernis sedibus rapuit, Adam quoque illum 
nimio iam et antiquo labore sordentem et usquequaque deformem 


> 
on 


47+ Supervi cod 52. paradisso cod, ut supra ll. 31 55. suaque cod*: sua 
cod* 61. supervocod 68. benignum: benignuscod 71. herebicod 73. 
ianitores : om. cod* 75. sse primis curiscod 76. predam cod 


42. Ecclus. xi 25 50. 1 Pet. iii 20 58. Cypr. de bon. pat. 6 61. Cf. Lk. 
xviii 33, Mt. xx I9 64. Lk. xxiii 34 67. Lk. xxiii 46 
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{ fol. 48 4) in novo gloriae suae splendore restituit, omnibusque creden- 
tibus plenissimam gratiam propriae maiestatis indulsit. 

Ergo exultemus, carissimi, et gloriemur in Domino nostro Iesu 
Christo et istum diem laeti ducentes et per ipsum Deo patri semper 
gratias agamus, CUI EST GLORIA IN SAECULA. AMEN. 


IV. SERMON FOR ASCENSION DAY 
De ascensione Domini in quadragesima 


Exoptatus votis omnium Christianorum dies advenit : salvator saeculi 
Christus filius Dei, qui altus humilis factus est pro nobis et de caelesti- 
bus regnis ad terrenas habitationes advenit, passusque insidias perfi- 
dorum et cruci fixus mortis vincla dissolvit et die tertia resurgens 
a mortuis quadraginta diebus cum discipulis conmoratus est, hodie in 
isto quadragesimo die ascendit in caelis, noluit Dominus statim post 
resurrectionem suam in caelis ascendere, ne non in veritate resurrexisse 
sed fantasma fuisse potius putaretur ; | /o/. 49 a| ideo quadraginta diebus, 
ut dictum est, cum discipulis conmoratus est, frequenter apparens eis 
ut eos ad vitalia precepta instrueret et discerent quae docerent. 

Ascendit hodie in caelis ut etiam aeternas illas sedes in suo resuscitato 
ac vivificato corpore visitaret, unde in introitu eius et in habitu corporis 
veniente caelestes virtutes adtonitae interrogant alias potestates dicentes 
QUIS EST ISTE REX GLORIAE? et dicitur eis DoMINUS FORTIS ET POTENS, 
DoMINUS POTENS IN PROELIO, qui fortissimum tyrannum diabolum qui 
dictus est FORTIS ARMATUS captivum tenuit et VASA EIUS quae possi- 
debat DIRIPUIT, ipsumque devinctum cruci suae adfixit, cunctosque 
credentes salutaribus titulis in fronte signavit, ut ille adversarius videns 
signum fortis semper timeat et pavescat. 

Audivimus namque hodie angelos exclamantes ad populum et dicentes 
Vir GALILEL, QUID STATIS ASPICIENTES IN CAELUM? HIC IESUS, QUI 
RECEPTUS EST | fo/. 49 6] HODIE A VOBIS IN CAELUM, SIC VENIET ITERUM 
QUEMADMODUM VIDISTIS EUM EUNTEM IN CAELUM. gaudeat ergo 
aeclesia Christi: Dominus noster caput nostrum iam nos precessit in 
caelum, secuturis membris viam ad sedes caelestes ostendens. ubi est 
caput, ibi erunt et membra, si tamen ab omni se faece terrenae cupidi- 
tatis aliena servaverint. 

AscENDIT Dominus ergo IN ALTUM, CAPTIVAM DUXIT CAPTIVITATEM, 


So, 81. et... et: fortasse omittendum et vel unum vel alterum 
IV. 1. xpinorum cod 13. venientem cod adtonite cod, sed of. V. 33 infra 
26. fece cod 


IV. 14. Ps. xxiii (xxiv) 8 16. Lk. xi 21, 22 17. Cf. Col. ii 14 18, Cf. 
Apoc. vii 3 21. Act. i 11 25. Cf. Jn. xiv 3, xvii 24 26. Eph. v 23, 30 
28. Eph. iv 8, 10 (Ps. Ixvii [Ixviii} 18) 
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quia QUI DESCENDIT IPSE EST QUI ASCENDIT sicut dicit apostolus SUPER 

30 OMNES CAELOS UT ADINPLERET OMNIA. ASCENDIT, bene dictum est, IN 
ALTUM ; quia antea ad humilia altus descenderat, nunc de humilibus 
altus ad alta conscendit, Spiritus sancti DONUM suis suplicibus redditurus. 
sic enim dixerat discipulis suis in sancto aevangelio ExPEDIT vonis UT 
EGO EAM: SI EGO NON ABIERO, ADVOCATUS NON VENIET AD VOS; SI 

35 AUTEM ABIERO, MITTAM ILLUM AD Vos. rogemus ipsum Dominum 
nostrum [ fo/, 50a] Iesum Christum, ut nobis omnibus donum Spiritus 
sancti dare dignetur, ipsoque Spiritu sancto inluminemur, ab ipso 
instruamur et doceamur ut Christi precepta servemus, ipsique ut 
PALMITES VITI inhaereamus, [UGUM eius SUPER nos semper GESTANTES. 

40 €rgo ASCENDIT IN ALTUM, CAPTIVAM DUXIT CAPTIVITATEM; etiam, 
Dominus noster ASCENDIT IN ALTUM. 

De huius descensu et ascensu audite, fratres. iam hoc per mysterium 
et in scala illa figurabatur quam vidit Iacob per somnium, ut scribtura 
dicit, DE TERRA AD CAELUM PERTINGENTEM. _ illa ergo scala quam vidit 

45 lacob DE TERRA ut dictum est PERTINGENTEM AD CAELUM descensum 
et ascensum Domini significabat, quia scala et descensum et ascensum 
habet ; et lapis ad caput Iacob fuit, hoc est ipse Christus qui LAPts 
dictus est, quem etiam et uncxit Iacob, quia ipse est unctus Dei; duo 
trabes scalae duo sunt testamenta, gradus praecepta divina ; quia + ipsa 

50 duo testamenta et quia sancta +, Christi descensus et ascensus | fo/. 50 4] 
significatus est. 

Ergo istius sancti diei solemnia celebrantes, semper Deo patri per 
Christum eius gratias referamus, CUI EST GLORIA IN SAECULA. AMEN. 


V. ANOTHER SERMON FOR ASCENSION DAY 
In gloria Domini: item de quadragesima 


Presentis diei festi, donante Domino, sollemnia celebrantes, fratres 
dilectissimi, exultemus et laetemur in Domino nostro Iesu Christo, qui 
primitus de caelis adveniens pro nobis hominem suscepit adque Deus 
ille AMBULANS SUPER TERRAM multa operatus est in partibus Iudeae 

5 circa benignos et bonos, circa perfidos et ingratos, ut consolaretur 
humiles, ut laetificaret tristes, ut superdos leniret. mortuos suscitavit, 
infirmos curavit, demonas effugavit, caecos inluminavit, clodos currere 
fecit, multa mirabilia gessit ; qui PRO VOBIS PAUPER FACTUS EST CUM 


34. habiero cod (sed 1. 35 abiero) 50. sancta ut vid cod: fortasse legendum 
scala 
V. Title. quadragesimo ut vid cod 6. supervos cod 7. glodos ut vid cod 


8. vobis scripsi, collato vos ditaremini : nobis cod, cf. 1. 18 supra 


33. Jn. xvi7 39. Jn.xv5 Mt. xi29 43. Gen. xxviiir2 47. 1 Pet. ii 4,6 
V. 3. Bar, iii 36, 38 8. 2 Cor. viii 9 
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DIVES ESSET, UT ILLIUS INOPIA VOS DITAREMINI; Cuius inopia ditat, 
sanat fimbria, fames satiat, mors vivificat, resuscitat sepultura. ad to 
crucem etiam et passionem pro nobis veniens, [ fo/. 51a] multas con- 
tumelias iniuriasque perpessus, occisus est et sepultus, tertio die 
a mortuis resurrexit, quadraginta diebus cum discipulis conmoratus 
hodie ascendit in caelis, ut hominem ipsum quem induit, quem dilexit, 
quem a morte protexit, ad patrem victor inponeret. 15 
De huius ascensu Domini iam antea propheta David in psalmo /re- 
canuerat dicens AscENDIT DeEus IN STREPITU, DOMINUS 1N VOCE 
TUBAE ; et iterum ASCENDIT IN ALTUM, CAPTIVAM DUXIT CAPTIVITATEM, 
DEDIT DONA IN HOMINIBUS. unde et apostolus addebat QuI DESCENDIT 
IPSE EST ET QUI ASCENDIT SUPER OMNES CAELOS UT ADIMPLERET 20 
OMNIA. DESCENDIT ut iacentes erigeret, ASCENDIT ut DONA credentibus 
exhiberet. sic enim promiserat in sancto aevangelio dicens Exprpir 
VOBIS UT EGO EAM: SI EGO NON ABIERO, ADVOCATUS NON VENIET AD 
VOS ; SI AUTEM ABIERO, MITTAM ILLUM AD VOS. et iterum ait RoGaBo 


PATREM ET ALIUM ADVOCATUM DABIT VoBIS. ergo ascendit Dominus 25 
SUPER OMNES CAELOS UT ADINPLERET OMNIA [ fod. 51 | recu- 
peravit auctoritas promissio continebat. 


Ascendit ergo hodie in caelis. clamanées ange/os ad populum et 
dicentes audimus Virt GALILEI QUID STATIS ASPICIENTES IN CAELUM ? 
HIC IESUS QUI RECEPTUS EST A VOBIS, SIC VENIET ITERUM QUEMAD- 30 
MODUM VIDISTIS EUM EUNTEM IN CAELUM, id est in eodem corpore in 
quo ascendit, ut Deus in templo, ut sacerdos in agno, ut pastor in ove. 
unde in eius ascensu adtonitae et obstupescentes caelestes virtutes 
clamant ad invicem dicentes QuIs EST ISTE REX GLORIAE? videbant 
enim ante eum in obsequio precurrentes angelicas potestates, daturque 35 
ad interrogantes caeleste responsum DOMINUS FORTIS ET POTENS, 
DOMINUS POTENS IN PROELIO. ipse est DOMINUS POTENS IN PROELIO 
qui FORTEM ARMATUM diabolum conligavit et VASA EIUS DIRIPUIT, hoc 
est, homines quos ille antea in sua potestate tenebat ab eo diripuit adque 
suae dicioni subiecit. ideo et dictum est Captivam puxit [ fod. 52a] 40 
CAPTIVITATEM, quia omnes captivos //se superato tyranno adguisivit ; et 
guia ipso nunc corpore in quo ascendit, in ipso etiam veniet in fine mundi 
iudicare vivos et mortuos, a frophefa dictum est VIDEBUNT IN QUEM 
CONPUNXERUNT. 

Ecce iam caput nostrum Dominus noster nos precessit in caelum, 45 


16. precanuerat scrips’: recanuerat ut vid cod 1g. addebat scripsi; adiebat 
ut vid cod, cf. V1. 36 infra: malis forte aiebat 29. quid: qui ut vid cod 


17. Ps. xlvi (xlvii) § 18. Ps, Ixvii (Ixviii) 18 19. Eph. iv 10 22. Jn. 
xvi 7 26. Jn xiv 16 29g. Act. i 11 34- Cf. Is. vi 3 36. Ps. xxiii 
(xxiv) 8 38. Lk. xi 21, 22 43- Zech, xii 10 (Jn. xix 37) 
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secuturis membris, id est aeclesiae suae, regna caelestia paraturus.. 
unde ex persona ipsorum membrorum, id est totius aeclesiae, cantatur 
in psalmo et dicitur M1HI AUTEM ADIUNGI DEO BONUM EST, PONERE IN 
DOMINO SPEM MEAM, adiungi Domino, sociari capiti meo, domino meo 
50 qui Me DILEXIT ET TRADIDIT SEMET IPSUM PRO me, ut me ad caelestes 
perduceret sedes. CARITAS ergo PERFECTA Dominus et Deus noster 
Christus ascendit in caelis, caritatis pluviam suis fidelibus largiturus, 
sanctum scilicet Spiritum missurus, qui flammeo imbre descendens 
pectoribus sanctis munera virtutum infundat, carismatum dona 
55 distribuat. 

Et consideremus quia quadraginta diebus [ fo/. 524] completis Dominus 
ascendit in caelis. quadraginta diebus ieiunium celebravit, quadraginta 
diebus cum ¢fulantibus discipulis fuit, frequenter EIS APPARENS ET 
DOCENS DE REGNO Del. quadraginta ist? dies vel quattuor decadas 

60 indicare videntur, id est quattuor aevangeliorum sacrata mysteria, quibus 
credentium populus de terrenis ad caelestia perveniret et sequerentur 
caput suum Christum. 

Adtende adhuc et illud. datur primo statim post resurrectionem 
discipulis Spiritus sanctus, et nunc mittendus e caelis. primo quidem 

65 Dominus ait cum INSPIRARET in facie discipulis, AccipiTE inquid 
SPIRITUM SANCTUM, SI CUI REMISERITIS PECCATA REMITTENTUR ILLI, SI 
CUIUS TENUERITIS TENEBUNTUR: et in pentecoste iterum mittit Spiritum 
sanctum: duo data diversis vicibus, sed uNus Spirirus. haec duo 
data, ut arbitror, ideo Dominus ordinavit, ut permaneant in nobis illa 

70 mandata, dilectio Dei et proximi ; quod inplere in nobis poterit Spiritus 
sanctus, [ /o/. 53. a| quem Christus Dominus ad haec in nobis firmanda 
de caelestibus destinavit, ut sic spiritaliter proficiamus et per infini- 
tam eius bonitatem adsequi mereamur vitam aeternam, semper Deo 


patri per filium eius gratias agentes, CU1 EST GLORIA IN SAECULA. 
75 AMEN. 


VI. A THIRD SERMON FOR ASCENSION DAY 
(without title) 


Adhuc de quadragesima dicendum. ascendens Dominus in caelum 
primitias obtulit corpus suum pro humano genere, non omne genus 
humanum sed se unum pro omnibus ; sicuti de campo toto non omnis 


51. diis cod* : diio cod? 58. epulantibus seripsi (cf. Act. i 4 ovvadioxdpevos) 
quod indiciis scripturae codicis bene videtur respondere 59. isti scrips? : istos cod 
65. faciae cod 


46. Cf, Jn. xiv 2, 3 48. Ps. Ixxii (Ixxiii) 28 50. Eph. v 25 5 
v18 58. Act. i 3, 4 65. Jn. xx 22, 23 68. Eph. iv 4 


51. 1 Jn. 
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messis sed pars aliqua inde primo offertur, ita et Christus primitias 
corporis sui pro omni humano obtulit genere. 

Condisce et in isto die gaudium caelestium potestatum, quando 
Dominus noster Iesus Christus [ fo/. 53 4] secundum carnem natus est, 
cum reconciliatorem viderent ; nec enim a/ias descenderent cum summa 
gratulatione in terra. clamabant GLoRIA IN EXCELSIS DEO ET IN TERRA 
PAX HOMINIBUS BONAE VOLUMTATIS ; ut discas quod ideo GLor1A DEO 
quia terra ea quae bona sunt recepisse laetatur, declarant et causam 
dicentes IN TERRA PAX HOMINIBUS BONAE VOLUNTATIS, hominibus qui 
debellati inimici fuerunt, qui alienati erant, qui contumaces iudicati 
sunt. vides quemadmodum in alienis gratulantur—inmo in suis, nam 
nostra bona suas utilitates arbitrantur. ideo et DESCENDEBANT ET 
ASCENDEBANT ad Dominum festino ardore amoris, novum et incredibile 
spectaculum videre cupientes: ideo et quando nascebatur Dominus 
noster et quando resurgebat exultabant angeli. 

Et hodie etiam [ fo/. 54 a] quando ascendit ad caelum Ecce v/a Duo 

IN ALBA VESTE (ut ex ipsis indumentis gratulatio monstraretur) 
dixerunt ad discipulos Vint GALILEI, ISTE IESUS QUI ASCENDIT A VOBIS 
IN CAELUM SIC VENIET QUEMADMODUM VIDISTIS EUM EUNTEM IN 
CAELUM. _ hic auditum mihi cum omni diligentia adconmodate. cur 
haec dicta sunt? numquid oculos discipuli non habebant? numquid 
non videbant quod gerebatur? numquid non dixit aevangelista quia 
VIDENTIBUS EIS ascendit ad caelum? cur igitur angeli eis dicebant 
quod factum est? quid eis monstrabant quod ascendit ad caelum ? 
propter has scilicet duas causas: unam, quia dolebant Iesu discessione 
desolati, et quia dolebant audi quid ad eos loquitur ; NEMO ME INTER- 
ROGAT VBI VADIS, SED QUIA ISTA DIXI TRISTITIA REPLEVIT COR VESTRUM. 
et si amicorum seu cognatorum separatione tristamur, quanto magis 
salvatorem, magistrum, Dominum, misericordem, mansuaetum cum a se 
viderent [ /o/. 54 4] separari, non omnino cum dolore tristarentur? ideo 
stabant angeli et ascensionis tristitiam regressionis conmemoratione con- 
solabantur et separationis dolorem adventus futuri pollicitatione seda- 
bant. nam addunt IsTE IkSUS QUI ASCENDIT A VOBIS SIC VENIET. 
‘doluistis’ inquid ‘quia ascendit, sed dolere desinite, nam iterum 
veniet. et ne hoc faciant quod Heliseus fecisse edocetur conscindens 
vestimentum cum magistrum suum vidisset elevatum ad caelum, non 
enim habuit presentem angelum qui ei Heliam promitteret advenire 


VI. 6. diae cod 10. bonecod § 10-12. ut discas .. . voluntatis : bis scriptum in 
codsce 23, 26. quur cod 28. Iesu (ihii) seripst:; Ilesum (ihm) cod dices- 
sione primis curiscod 34. stabant cod, of. J. 41 inf.: fortelegendumadstabant 36. 
addunt : adiunt cod, ¢f. V. 19 supra; nist malis aiunt 37- dolore manu recenti 


VI. 9, Lk.iit4 15. Jn.igt 19. Act.ito, 11 26. Act.ig 29. Jn. xvi 
5,6 38. 4 Kings ii 12 
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—ne igitur isti hoc faciant, ideo angeli stabant animi eorum tristitiam 
solacio relevantes. 

Et haec quidem una causa est praesentiae angelorum. est et alia 
causa non minoris rationis : nam addiderunt quia ascendit ad caelum. 
et quia longum spatium de terra tendebatur ad caelum, et oculorum 
acies portatum corpus ad illam altitudinem minime poterat [ fo/. 55 a] 
pervidere, sed sicut avem cum altiora postulat deficit aspectus inspicere 
et noster oculus volatu vincitur celsiore, sic et illud corpus, quanto 
ferebatur ad summa, tanto oculis videntium aspectus indecillitate cela- 
50 batur, deficiente natura altiora conspicere, ideo stabant angeli iter 

caeleste monstrantes, ne quis arbitraretur quia tamquam in caelum 

ascendit sicut Helias, sed in caelum ascendit qui ELEVATUS EST A VOBIS 

AD CAELUM. . 


4 


wn 


VII. SERMON FOR WHITSUNDAY 
In pentecoste 


Hodie donante Domino huius felicissimi diei solemnia celebramus. 
hic conpletur quinta festivitas; et ut per ordinem festivitatum ipsa- 
rum insignia numeremus, est nativitatis dominicae prima sollemnitas, 
quando Verbum Dei carne vestitum PROCESSIT IN HUNC MUNDUM, et 

5 Deus homo humano generi iunctus INTER HOMINES CONVERSATUS EST. 
secunda sollemnitas sanctae Epifaniae, quando, ut a patribus accepimus, 
| fol. 55 6| Dominus Christus a servo suo baptidiatur Iohanne wf nobis 
omnibus per semet ipsum baptismo obtemperandum ostenderet e¢ 

necessarium demonstrare. tertiaque et magna ce/ebra- 

10 tur solemnitas passionis et resurrectionis eiusdem Domini Salvatoris : 

hoc sanctum Pasca nominatur. quarta sollemnitas ascensionis eius in 

caelis, quando cum carne ipsa qua resurrexit aeternas et caelestes 

sedes intravit. quinta huius presentis diei, ut dixi, est pentecostes 

consecrata sollemnitas, in qua Dominus amplissimum suae promissionis 
15 munus caelesti dignatione concessit. 

Desiderium enim suum hodie fidelis turba suscepit. sic enim antea 
dixerat Dominus discentibus suis Vos AUTEM SEDETE IN CIVITATEM 
Hierusalem QUOADUSQUE INDUAMINI VIRTUTE AB ALTO. EXPECTANS 
EXPECTAVIT DoMINUM turba sanctorum, et respectu divinae clementiae 


47. aspectus scripsi: aspectu ut vid cod 48. caelsiore cod 49. invecilli- 
tatem cod = §2. sed cod: legendum fortasse sic 
VII. 19. expectavit cod?: expecuit cod* 


52. Act. it 
VII. 4. Jn. xvi 28 s. Bar, iii 38 17. Lk. xxiv 49 18, Ps, xxxix (xl) 1 
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diffusum mentibus Spiritum sanctum salubri animae /austu potavit. 20 
[ fol. 56a] discipulis Dominus tutorem et idoneum advocatum hodie 
dedit gui i/los omni diligentia custodiret a ma/o et doceret ut CARITATEM 
Dei per ipsum diLATAM SUIS MENTIBUS conservarent et preceptorum 
eius semper meminissent adque regni caelestis aefernum premium 
sustinerent, et ipse sicu¢ quidam precipuus animarum colonus agrum 25 
pectoris eorum excoleret ne aliquid in eis incultum aut asperum 
videretur, ne aut SPINIS saecularium vitiorum Aorrescerent aut PETROSA 
stultitiae congerie desertarent aut qualibet neglegentiae solitudine labo- 
rarent: ideo Dominus eis Spiritum sanctum, ut diximus, destinavit, qui 
in eis et spinas exureret, et terram mentis eorum caelesti fecunditate 30 
incenderet adque ditaret, et totum circa eos bene ornateque disponeret. 
Ergo diffusa est in eis flamma Spiritus sancti, ut tam vitali et salubri 
incendio salvarentur ceterosque salvarent. nam ut per ignis huius 
terreni similitudinem consideremus [ /o/. 56 4] quantum prosit ignis iste 


caelestis, dixit quidam non incongrue sed necessarie, quia saepius 35 


steriles incendere profuit agros 
adque levem stipulam crepitantibus urere flammis, 
sive inde occultas vires et pabula terrae 
pinguia concipiunt, sive illis omne per ignem 
excoquitur vitium adque exadat inutilis humor, 40 
seu plures calor ille vias et ceca relaxat 
spiramenta novas veniat qua sucus in herbas, 
seu durat magis et venas adstringit hiantes. 


Si hoc ad utilitatem multam operatur ignis iste terrenus adque cor- 
poreus, multo magis ignis ille caelestis, id est Spiritus sanctus, adveniens 4 
in apostolis totum vitium ab eis VETUSTI HOMINIS abolevit, novumque 
in eis sensum fecundi germinis adimplevit, ita ut fructus uberrimos 
felici partu producerent. FRUCTUS inquid apostolus SpiRITUS EST 
CARITAS GAUDIUM PAX et Cetera: isti sunt fructus quos producit Spiritus 
sanctus ex terra fideli pectoris nostri, | fo/. 57 a| istis fructibus semper 50 
exuberat aeclesia Dei in sanctis apanala, in beatis martyribus, in 
omnibus fidelibus cristianis. 

Ergo ista est, ut diximus, quinta sollemnitas, in qua datur vel mittitur 
Spiritus sanctus, sicut scribtum est, SpIRITU SANCTO MISSO DE CAELIS, 
IN QUO CONCUPISCUNT ANGELI PROSPICERE. et vide qualis quantusque 


on 
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20, animae ut vid cod*: animam ut vid cod? austu cod 27. orrescerent cod 
28. congeriae cod 33. salbarentur... salbarent cod 40. exudat ; excidat 
Sortasse cod inhutilis cod 43. hiantis cod 46. abholevit cod 


22. Rom. v 5 27. Mt. xiii 5, 7 37. Verg. Georgica i 84 sqq. 40. Eph. 
iv 22 &e, 48. Gal. v 22 54. 1 Pet. i 12 
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sit Spiritus sanctus, cuius splendoris magnitudine delectantur omnes 
caelestes virtutes, cuius intuitu angeli gloriantur. 

Istius adventum iam tunc in quinquagesimo psalmo propter et quin- 
quagesimum diem precabatur sanctus David propheta dicens REDDE 

6o MIHI LAETITIAM SALUTARIS TUL ET SPIRITU PRINCIPALI CONFIRMA ME, 
quinquagenarius numerus indulgentiae tenet sacramentum. nam et 
(uinquagesimus annus est qui iobeleus dicitur apud Hebreos, in quo et 
possessionum et servitutis et debiti fit remissio ; et Dominus in aevan- 
gelio, cum parabolam remissionis doceret et indulgentiae, DEBITORES 

65 | fol. 57 4] in QUINQUAGINTA et QUINGENTIS posuit ; nam et Abraham, 
cum de inda/gen¢éia Sodomorum ad Dominum loqueretur, sciens Awius 
numeri sacramentum, a quinquaginta interrogare exorsus est dicens 
DOMINE, Sf FUERINT QUINQUAGINTA IN CIVITATE, NON SALVABIS 
VROPTER QUINQUAGINTA CIVITATEM ? 

-o Ergo iste dies beatus et ad indulgentiam designatus est, ad caeleste 
munus concessus, in quo mittitur Spiritus sanctus ut Trinitatis ordo 
noscatur: primo mittitur a patre filius, a filio nunc mittitur Spiritus 
sanctus, et TERTIA ORA venit ut vere sese tertium et tertiam gerentem 
personam et tertiam habentem substantiam demonstraret. exultemus 

75 igitur et laetemur, fratres, in Domino Deo nostro, et ipsi solo ingenito 
per unigenitum gratias agamus adorantes in Spiritu sancto inluminatore 
et sanctificatore nostro per omnia saecula saeculorum. amen. 


74. et tertiam habentem substantiam : delet cod? 75. solo: sic cod 


A. SPAGNOLO. 
C. H. TURNER. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE SONG OF HANNAH AND OTHER LESSONS 
AND PSALMS FOR THE JEWISH NEW YEAR’S 
DAY. 


I propose in this paper to put together some notes on the passages 
of Scripture which, in the primitive Jewish services, were (or seem to 
have been) associated, whether. as lessons or as Psalms, with the New 
Year festival, in Jewish terminology Rosh Hashanah, or the Feast of 
Trumpets, which was observed on the first day of the sacred autumnal 
month of Tisri, the opening of the civil year.’ I shall, in the first place, 
attempt to reconstruct the history of the evolution of the first and 
second lessons for that day, appointed to be read respectively from the 
Law and the Prophets. I shall then append some notes on the Psalms 
which tradition assigns to the same day, indicating points of connexion 
with the lessons. I shall conclude by considering some other Psalms 
which, though not definitely allocated to Rosh Hashanah, may from 
their contents and position be conjectured to have been at one time 
associated with it. In this connexion I shall shew reason for believing 
that the Psalter was arranged for a triennial cycle. In research of this 
kind much must remain obscure, but there is sufficient evidence to 
justify the general conclusion that Lessons and Psalms for any particular 
festival reacted on each other, and that the text of both was liable to 
be affected by the ritual for the day. The Scriptures began to be used 
for worship before their text was finally fixed, and passages selected for 
special occasions cannot be fully interpreted without regard to their 
setting in the order of the services. In this way, I venture to think, we 
may account for the divergent forms in which the Song of Hannah has 
been transmitted. 


Our oldest authority for the lessons appointed for Rosk Hashanah, 
as for other festivals in the Jewish calendar, is the tractate A/egi//ah in 
the Babylonian Talmud. ‘The Mishna in that treatise mentions only 
the lessons from the Law, and not more than one for each feast. These 
are in general taken from Lev. xxiii, which consists of a catalogue of 


1 I am not primarily concerned here with the ecclesiastical or spring New Year 
(1 Nisan), though some traditions came to be transferred from 1 Tisri to 1 Nisan. 
VOL. XVI. N 
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feasts with directions as to ritual. From that chapter all the primitive 
lessons were apparently taken.’ For our feast the Mishna prescribes :— 


‘On Rosh Hashanah “In the seventh month on the first day of 
the month”? (i.e. Lev. xxiii 24). 


The Gemara gives us fuller information, naming three first or Torah 
lessons, and two second or prophetical lessons (/aphtaroth).* 


‘On Rosh Hashanah | the Torah lesson is] “In the seventh month” * 
and the Haphtarah “Is Ephraim my dear son?”®; and according to 
others “And the Lord visited Sarah”*® and the Haphtarah is in 
“Hannah”.’ And now, when there are two days [for the feast], 
we adopt on the first day the latter alternative, and on the second we 
read “ And God did prove Abraham”* and for Haphtarah “Is he 
a dear son?”’® 


New Year Lessons from the Torah. 


(1) The Primitive special lesson for Rosh Hashanah was then 
Lev. xxiii 24 f, which runs :— 


‘In the seventh month, in the first day of the month, shall be 
a solemn rest unto you, a memorial of blowing-of-trumpets, an holy 
convocation.® Ye shall do no servile work; and ye shall offer an 
offering made by fire unto the Lorp.’ 


The distinctive feature of the festival as here described is the blowing 
of trumpets (or rather rams’ horns), which is to serve as a ‘memorial’ 
or ‘reminder’. ‘The trumpet-blowing on this and other occasions was, 
according to the explanation in Num. x gf (P), intended to arouse the 
attention of God, to keep Him in remembrance of Israel.'° It may be 


' See Dr Bichler’s articles in the J.Q.R. v 420, vi 1, with an article by the 
present writer, ‘ Primitive Lectionary Notes in the Psalm of Habakkuk’, in J.7.S. 
xii 191. 

: Swind ane ysen wna’ mewn wea 

Sem ‘pra %5 ~p’ jan’ pon) “wav wina’ AWN wR 
NOY OY YAN ADT NITRA AND PED) ‘Aw NX IPD AI’ OMDW 


yp) yan’ pyonny ‘oman mse noo ondsmy’ annd ome wo xp 
* Lev. xxiii 24. 5 Jer. xxxi 19 (E.V. 20; LXX xxxviii 20). 
® Gen, xxi 1. 
7 Some portion of 1 Sam. i or ii, not necessarily Hannah’s Song. 
8 Gen. xxii I. 
swapreype yrn apr pinay 
LXX dvdnavois, pynpdovvoy cadniyywy, wAnrh dyia. Cf. Num. xxix 1, where the 
word ‘ blowing-of-trumpets ’ is rendered in the LXX by onyagia ‘ signalling ’. 
10 See Dr G. B, Gray’s note én loc. (Int. Crit. Comm.), 
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idle to attempt to go behind this explanation, but trumpet-blowing was 
specially associated with the beginnings of the months (¢did.), that of 
the seventh month in particular, and it is tempting to enquire whether 
it may not originally have been the signal (onpacia Num. xxix 1, LXX) 
by which the first appearance of the new moon was proclaimed through- 
out the country.!. The ‘reminder’, again, might be regarded as a 
reminder to the individual of the near approach of the Day of Atone- 
ment which followed ten days later, the trumpet-blast being a solemn 
advent call to repentance, bidding the Israelite put his house in order 
before the day of assize on which he must finally make his peace with 
God. Some such explanation is in fact given by modern Jews, but it 
seems clearly to be of secondary origin.? The earlier conception was 
that the trumpet-call penetrated the ears of Jahweh; ‘ye shall be 
remembered before the Lorp your God’. Other New Year lessons 
will shew how this idea of ‘remembrance’ was developed in the case 
of particular individuals. God’s answering trumpet-note to His people’s 
call was heard in the thunder. 

These two primitive ideas of New Year’s Day as a Feast of Trumpets 
and a day of remembrance, together with a third, also ancient, namely 
that it is a day of celebration of God as King of the Universe, figure 
prominently in the modern synagogue service for the day. ‘The 
special Benedictions . . . constitute three paragraphs known as kingdoms 
(Malkiyyéth), remembrances (Zikronéth), and horn-blowings (Shéfaréth), 
after each of which the Shéfar is blown. Kingdoms is so called because 
it contains verses of Scriptural passages in which God is recognized as 
King. . . . Remembrances is similarly made up of verses in which God 
is shown to be mindful of mankind, and especially of Israel... . 
Shéfaréth is made up of verses in which the SAéfar is named literally, 
or metaphorically, in passages where, as it were, God sounds, in 
thunder-notes, a call to Israel or mankind.’ * 


(2) Zwo alternative lessons from Genesis. 


The primitive festival lessons taken from Lev. xxiii were before long 
superseded or supplemented by others, when the practice was introduced 
of continuous sabbatical readings from the Torah. The Law was now 
recited, not merely on the festivals, but on every sabbath. It was, 
moreover, broken up into prescribed portions of such length as would 


' Fire-signals were employed for this purpose right down into our era. 

2 ‘The festival has been spiritualized into a solemn day of self-introspection, and 
the shdphar is regarded as a signal, calling to inner and outward repentance.’ 
1, Abrahams, s.v. ‘Trumpet’, Hastings’s D.B. iv 815 b. 

5 Oesterley and Box Religion and Worship of Synagogue (ed. 2) 417. 
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permit of its being read through in its entirety in about three years. 
For the reconstruction of the Triennial Cycle, as in use in and before 
the time of Christ, I need only refer to the classical articles of Dr Biichler 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review’ and to the diagram in the article 
‘Triennial Cycle’ by Mr Jacobs in the Jewish Encyclopaedia. Suffice 
it to say that Dr Biichler has demonstrated that the starting-point of the 
Cycle was the first of Nisan, and that the general scheme has been in 
large measure restored, though some details in the proposed arrange- 
ment remain uncertain. The diagram of Mr Jacobs differs in some 
particulars from Dr Biichler’s scheme and, being unfortunately un- 
supported by a full statement of the authorities on which it is based, 
has to be used with caution. 

In the Cycle arrangement the festivals, like ordinary sabbaths, appear 
to have had lessons allotted to them according to their place in the 
calendar. The lesson was not selected as containing ideas appropriate 
to the festival, but in accordance with the more or less haphazard 
divisions into which the whole Law was parcelled out. By a natural 
process, however, the dominant ideas of the lesson which chance had 
selected came to be regarded as having a special fitness for the 
particular occasion. The Triennial Cycle enriched the festivals with 
new associations. 

Tradition indicates as the Genesis lesson for New Year’s Day two 
alternative passages with a common subject, viz. the birth of a child to 
a woman long sterile and jealous of the offspring of a rival, her husband’s 
second wife. We will place first that which appears to be chronologically 
the older of the two, though the less widely supported by tradition. 


(i) Zhe birth of Joseph (Gen. xxx 22 ff). 


There is reason for thinking that the original cycle lesson from 
Genesis for New Year’s Day was taken from the passage (xxx 22 ff) 
which describes the birth of Joseph and begins with the words 


‘And God remembered Rachel’. 


Dr Biichler and Mr Jacobs are agreed that that passage would be reached 
on the first sabbath of Tisri in the first year of a triennial cycle of which 
the starting-point was the first sabbath of Nisan ; and their opinion is 
corroborated by the Talmudic statement that Rachel was remembered 
on New Year’s Day.* Further evidence for believing that the birth of 
Joseph was the original Genesis lesson will be adduced when we come 
to consider the Prophetical lessons and Psalms for Rosh Hashanah. 
The ‘remembrance’ of Rachel here recorded linked on to and gave 


1 Vols. v 420-468, vi 1-73. Cf. J.7.S. xii 193 f. 
* 7.B. Rosh, Hash, 10b cited in J.Q.R. v 443. 
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a new connotation to the already existing conception of New Year’s 
Day as ‘a day of memorial’; the birth of a first-born son, on the other 
hand, was a new importation into the group of ideas associated with the 
festival. 


(ii) Zhe birth of Isaac (Gen. xxi). 


This lesson appears, however, to have been before long displaced by 
another with a kindred topic, since Genesis xxi, which describes the 
birth of Isaac and begins with the words 


‘And the Lorp visited Sarah’, 


has widespread ancient authority as the New Year reading, being 
named along with the primitive lesson from Leviticus."| Moreover, the 
Babylonian Jews, when the feast was extended to a second day, read on 
that day the following chapter (Gen. xxii) relating to the offering of 
Isaac, and in modern times the ‘ binding of Isaac on the altar plays in the 
liturgy of the synagogue for the New Year a réle in some, though not in 
the most characteristic, aspects not unlike that of the Crucifixion in the 
theology and liturgy of the Christian Church’. The substitution for 
the story of the birth of Joseph of that of the birth of Isaac as the proper 
lesson was doubtless, as Dr Biichler suggests, due to analogy. ‘ When 
once it was assumed that one of the matriarchs was remembered on 
this day by God in respect to the blessing of children, the idea 
broadened to include Rebecca and Sarah as well.’* It is possible that 
the birth of Joseph was still retained for use on the first saddath in the 
New Year, while the kindred story of the son of the greater patriarch, 
the father of the race, was appropriated to New Year’s Day itself.‘ 


New Year Prophetical Lessons (Haphtaroth). 


Whatever may be the precise explanation of the divergence of 
practice as regards the Genesis lesson, the association of New Year’s 
Day with the birth of ‘a son of many tears’ was now firmly fixed. 
There would also be linked with either of the Genesis lessons the 
further thought of the arrogance of a rival mother. Henceforth there 
were two new mottoes for the New Year, ‘ Unto us a son is born’ and 
‘Don’t boast’. 


1 Besides the passage in 7.B. Meg. 31a cited above, Dr Bichler quotes the 
Jerusalem Talmud and both Pesiktas, /.O.R. v 430. 

2 I, Abrahams, art. ‘ Trumpet’, Hastings’s D.B. iv 816 a. 

* J.0.R. v 443. But is there any evidence for connecting Rebekah and her 
children with Rosh Hashanah? 

* When Gen. xxii came to be read on the 2nd Tisri a link of association with 
the Feast of Trumpets (or rams’ horns) was found in ver. 13, ‘a ram caught in the 
thicket by his horns’: art. ‘ Trumpet’, Hastings’s D.B. iv 815 b. 
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The Prophetical books, unlike the Torah, were not read through in 
their entirety in the Jewish services, but only in selections. Analogy 
with some dominant thought in the Torah lesson for the day was the 
general principle on which the selection was made. For New Year's 
Day the birth of a child was the obvious mo#if for which illustration 
had to be found. Here again, as in the Torah lessons from Genesis, 
we find mention of two alternatives. 


(i) ‘ Zhe dear son Ephraim’ (Jer. xxxi 20). 


The older of the two was undoubtedly Jer. xxxi 20 with perhaps 
a verse or two more :— 


‘Is Ephraim my dear son? is he a pleasant child? for as often as 
I speak against him, I do earnestly remember him still: therefore my 
bowels sound for him ; I will surely have mercy upon him, saith the 
LorD.’ 


This is the first Haphtarah named, along with the primitive Leviticus 
lesson, in our main authority cited at the beginning of this paper ; 
‘Hannah’ appears there only in a secondary position as the lesson 
adopted by ‘others’. We note that this short reading from Jeremiah 
was obviously selected as a pendant to the narrative of the birth of 
Joseph, not to that of the birth of Isaac. Ephraim is Joseph’s son, 
and the selected verse occurs in the same context with the mention 
of Rachel weeping for her children and refusing to be comforted 
(Jer. xxxi 15). Moreover, the words ‘I do earnestly remember him’! 
befit the New Year as ‘a day of remembrance’ and recall the opening 
of the Torah lesson ‘ And God remembered Rachel’. 


(ii) Zhe birth of Samuel (1 Sam. i, ii). 


But the earlier prophetical books offered a closer analogy to the 
account of the birth of Joseph, and an alternative to the Jeremiah 
lesson must very soon have been found in the opening chapter or 
chapters of the first book of Samuel. The story of the rivalry of Leah 
and Rachel repeats itself in the narrative of Peninnah and Hannah. 
Rachel ‘envied’ Leah and ‘wrestled’ with her sister ‘ with wrestlings 
of God’.’ Peninnah, Hannah’s rival, ‘ provoked her sore for to make 
her fret’.® In both instances the sterile wife was the best beloved of 
her husband and at the last presented him with a son. And so the 
birth of the patriarch now found its proper counterpart in the New 
Year service in the birth of the first of the Prophets. As regards the 
particular portion of Scripture originally selected, our oldest authorities 


t BIN 7, 


2 Gen. xxx 1, 8. 3 1 Sam. i 6. 
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merely tell us vaguely that the lesson was ‘in [the section about] 
Hannah’.' Ultimately the song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii r-10) became 
or was included in the stereotyped lesson ; but at the first it seems to 
have consisted of the prose narrative of the birth. ‘The exact extent of 
what was doubtless the original lesson may be inferred from an eighth- 
century Oxford MS, containing a list of sabbath lessons from the first 
half of the Pentateuch with the corresponding prophetical readings.? 
That MS informs us that the passage which was read as the sequel to 
Gen. xxx 22 (‘And God remembered Rachel’) extended from 1 Sam. i 11 
to verse 22, beginning :— 


‘And she vowed a vow, and said, O Lorp of hosts, if thou wilt 
indeed look on the affliction of thine handmaid, and remember me, 
and not forget thine handmaid’, &c. 


Our R.V. quite obscures the fact that this passage actually contains 
a statement that Samuel was born at the New Year. ‘And it came to 
pass’, we read in v. 20, ‘when the time was come about, that Hannah 
conceived and bare a son.’ But the phrase 0% niapnd means (to 
quote Dr Driver*) ‘at the comings round of the days,i.e... . at the 
coming round of the new year when the Feast of Ingathering was held, 
which is no doubt the occasion of the pilgrimage alluded to in v. 21’. 

The idea of ‘remembrance’, which was from the first associated with 
the New Year, is, it will be observed, common to the older Genesis 
lesson and to both the alternative second lessons from Jeremiah and 
Samuel. 


The Song of Hannah. 


The song or ‘ prayer’ of Hannah (1 Sam. ii 1-10) provokes enquiry. 
Several considerations indicate that it formed no part of the original 
narrative, but that it is a late interpolation which has been, erroneously, 
it*seems, put into the mouth of Hannah. (1) It has often been 
observed that the clause which in the Massoretic text precedes the 
Song (i 28 ‘And he worshipped the Lorp there’) probably corresponds 
to the words which in the LXX stand at its close (ii 11 Kai xaréAurev 
airov éxet évorvov Kupiov). If these are merely variant readings ‘it will 
follow that Hannah’s Song is inserted in MT and LXX in a different 
place ’,® and we may add with Dr Swete that ‘it seems to be a reasonable 
inference that it was not in the original draft of the book’.* (2) The 


' Ana. 

2 J.Q.R. vi 38 ff. The Haphtarah to Gen. xxi (‘And the Lorp visited Sarah’), 
read two months earlier, was 1 Sam. ii 21-28 (‘ And the Lorp visited Hannah’). 

3 Driver, Notes on Heb. text of Samuel, in loc. 

* Introd, to O.T. in Greek 245. 
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wide divergence in the latter part of the Song between the text of the 
LXX and that of the MT points in the same direction. Interpolations 
notoriously take various forms. (3) Lastly, as all commentators remark, 
the Song is in general singularly inappropriate to the occasion. It 
resembles a paean of a victorious warrior rather than a mother’s jubila- 
tion over her first-born son. One half-verse alone (5b) is not wholly 
irrelevant to the circumstances: ‘Yea, the barren hath borne seven, 
and she that hath many children languisheth.’ This half-verse, which 
in its context is merely one of several instances of reversal of fortune, 
seems to be largely responsible for the ascription of the Song to 
Hannah.’ 

What, then, was the original history of the Song, and how did it find 
its way into its present position? ‘The explanation which I venture to 
suggest is that an ancient Psalm commemorating some signal victory in 
battle has been worked over and transformed into a lesson or canticle 
for New Year’s Day. ‘The Song naturally falls into two parts (1-8 b, 
8c-10), the break coming at the point where the wide discrepancy 
between the Greek and Hebrew texts begins. I suggest that the 
ancient Psalm of victory forms the basis of Part I (1-8b); this has 
been but slightly adapted for liturgical purposes. Part II (8 c—10), on 
the other hand, is mainly liturgical amplification, which has taken 
different forms in the two texts. A line or more of the ancient poem 
possibly underlies this portion also; but the editors have used far 
greater liberties in these verses. 

That the groundwork of the Song was a paean of victory is suggested 
by the resemblances which it presents to another Psalm which has also 
been incorporated in, and at the other end of, the originally undivided 
book of Samuel. I refer to the ‘song’ of David which he ‘ spake unto the 
Lorp in the day that the Lorp delivered him out of the hand of all his 
enemies and out of the hand of Saul’ (2 Sam. xxii = Ps. xviii). The 
main parallels are as follows :— * 


1 Sam. ii. 2 Sam. xxii. 
1 Mine orn is exalted in the 3 The horn of my salvation. 
Lorp . . . I rejoice in thy 
salvation. 
2 Thereisnoneholyasthe Lorp; 2 The Lorp is my rock 
For there is none beside thee; 32 For whois God, save the Lorp? 
Neither is there any vock like And who is a vock save our 
our God. God? 


1 But see on v. 10 b below. 
2 I quote the R.V., neglecting the LXX variants. 
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1 Sam. ii. 2 Sam. xxii. 
7 He bringeth low (razewot), he 28 And the afflicted (rwyév) 
also lifteth up. people thou wilt save : 
8 He raiseth up the poor out of But thine eyes are upon the 
the dust, haughty, that thou mayest 
He lifteth up the needy (xrwxév) bring them down (raze- 
from the dunghill. veooeis). 
10 Against them shall he ¢hunder 14 The Lorp ‘thundered from 
in heaven. heaven, and the Most High 


uttered his voice. 
10 He shall give strength unto 51 Great deliverance giveth he to 


his king, his king, 
And exalt the horn of Ais And_ sheweth lovingkindness 
anointed. to his anointed, 


It is, of course, impossible to reconstruct the earlier history of 
‘Hannah’s Song’, and it may be idle to speculate what particular 
victory it was originally designed to commemorate ; yet I will hazard 
a further suggestion. Verse 10 contains a sentence which is common 
to the two texts and therefore probably stood in the original poem :— 


R.V. LXX. 


Against them (dy) shallhethunder Kvpuos dvéBy (nby) eis otpavords Kal 
in heaven. éBpovrnce. 


The metaphor, as we have just seen, is not peculiar to this Psalm ; yet 
there is one incident in the life of Samuel to which the words would 
appear specially appropriate. I refer to the decisive victory near 
Mizpah which the Israelites, after long subjection, obtained over the 
Philistines, and which Samuel signalized by setting up the stone 
Eben-ezer (1 Sam. vii 5 ff). On that occasion we read (9 f) that 


‘Samuel cried unto the Lorp for Israel ; and the Lorp answered 
him. And as Samuel was offering up the burnt offering, the Philistines 
drew near to battle against Israel: but the Lory thundered with 
a great* thunder on that day upon the Philistines, and discomfited 
them ; and they were smitten down before Israel.’ 


It is conceivable that the paean of victory which underlies Hannah’s 
Song was originally referred to this occasion and bore as title simply 


the word Sxiew or Sew. Like the ‘prayer of Habakkuk’, the 
‘prayer’ entitled ‘Samuel’ was not incorporated in the final Psalter, 


1 See Prof. Macalister’s The Philistines, Schweich Lectures for 1911, 48f, in 
defence of the credibility of the narrative. 
2 Heb. voice. 
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but escaped oblivion and was made available for use as a Haphtarah 
by being attached to one of the prophetical books. The title, however, 
was not explicit, and the Psalm was inserted not in the seventh chapter 
of 1 Samuel but in the second. It was assumed to refer not to the 
victory gained through the prophet’s intercession, but to his birth, and 
put into the mouth of his mother. Two features seemed to make it 
appropriate to her, the contrast in v. 5b between the barren mother 
and the prolific, and the denunciation of arrogance in v. 3, such as was 
displayed by Peninnah and in similar circumstances by Hagar and 
Leah." 

Reconstruction of this sort must necessarily be conjectural. But, 
whatever the exact details of the early history may have been, I think 
there can be little doubt that (1) the Song is an interpolation in its 
present context, (2) in its final form it has undergone, especially in the 
last verses, modification to adapt it for liturgical use on New Year’s 
Day. Parallels for this procedure are not lacking. As the Haphtarah 
for Rosh Hashanah was, according to our oldest authority, ‘in Hannah’, 
so that for Pentecost was ‘in Habakkuk’, and we know that that 
meant, or came to mean, the ‘ prayer’ or song of Habakkuk (Hab. iii). 
The title and colophon to that ‘ prayer’ suggest that it has been trans- 
ferred to the prophetical book from a collection of poems. The closing 
verses with reference to harvest seem to have been appended to adapt 
the prayer for use at Pentecost. The Haphtarah for the Day of 
Atonement was ‘in Jonah’, and, though in the modern synagogue the 
whole book is read, the original lesson was probably confined to the 
‘prayer’ of Jonah (ii 2-9), which is recognized to be a later interpola- 
tion. These instances indicate a preference for a poetical Haphtarah® 
for the great Festivals. 

I will now proceed to examine the latter part of the Song of Hannah, 
setting out the two texts in parallel columns. The texts shew little 
divergence until after the first portion of v. 8, which runs in the 
R. V. :-— 

He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 

He lifteth up the needy from the dunghill, 
To make them sit with princes,‘ 

And inherit the throne of glory. 

! A slight indication of the influence of 1 Sam, vii as well as 1 Sam. ii on a ‘ New 
Year’ Psalm (xcix) will be noticed below. 

2 See J.7.S. xii 209. But see, on the other hand, Prof. Burkitt’s article, ibid. 


xvi 62 ff. I have read that article with great interest, but cannot bring myself to 


believe that the practice of reading a Prophetical lesson goes so far back as the 
days of Josiah. 


8 Or should we say Canticle? 
* +Aaav LXX ex Ps. cxiii (cxii) 8. 
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Then the texts bifurcate :— 


R.V. 
8c For the pillars of the earth 
are the Lorp’s, 
And he hath set the world 
upon them. 


ga He will keep the feet of his 
holy ones, 
But the wicked shall be put 
to silence in darkness ; 
b For by strength shall no man 
prevail. 
10a Theythat strive with the Lorp 
shall be broken to pieces ; 
b 


c Against them (iby; Qri yy) 
shall he thunder in heaven: 
The Lorp shall judge the 
ends of the earth ; 
d And he shall give strength 
unto his king, 
And exalt the horn of his 
anointed. 


8c (Hebrew) Ze pillars of the earth. 


LXX. 


‘ > ‘ ~ > , 
dors cdxHv TS ebyopevy, 
‘ > id 7 , 
Kat evAdynoev Ern Sixaiov. 


bid > > > + . , 
Gre ov év loxve Svvards avyp- 


Kipws doOevi rojo: dvtidixov 
avrov. 
Kipwos ayvos. 
‘ , e ’ ° a 
py) KavxacOw 5 ppovipos év tH ppo- 
vyoet avrov, 
‘ ‘ 4 « ‘ > 
Kai pi kavyacOw 6 duvaris év 
TH Suvaper adrod, 
4 ‘ , e , > 
kal py KavyacOw b roves ev 
T@ TAOVTH adTod 
7a , , 
GAN 7} &v rovtTw KavyacOw 6 Kav- 
, 
X@pevos, 

, 
ouview Kal ywwoKew TOV KUpLoV, 
kai mroviv Kpipa Kat SiKxawo- 

, ~ nn 
ouvyv ev peow THS Y7S- 
Kipuos dvéBn (= ndy) eis odpavors 
kai éBpovrncer’ 
avros Kpwel axpa yis.' 


kal didwow ioxiv tots Bacetow 


« - 
Upper, 
Se , , ~~ > na 
kal two KEpas XPLTTOV aUTOU. 


The word translated ‘ pillar’ 


pis) occurs here only in the O.T. with the exception of a doubtful 


1 Many MSS and VSS add dixaos ay, representing an original NIT P¥ or more 


probably (cf. v. 2 LXX) NIN “WY ‘ He is a Rock’: 


Kvpios Gyros above. 


a refrain or response similar to 








| 
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instance in 1 Sam. xiv 5. From the verb P'¥ ‘melt’, it is interpreted, 
doubtless correctly, as a molten support. Commentators all take the 
clause in its literal sense to refer to creation, and cite passages like 
Job ix 6 where the pillars (O°%2Y) of earth are mentioned. This, again, 
is probably correct. ‘That primitive conceptions of cosmogony are in 
the writer’s mind seems clear; but the ‘ New Year’ Psalms, to which 
we must look for illustration, leave open the possibility that the pillars 
here have a metaphorical and, as in St Paul,’ a personal sense. Under 
‘New Year’ Psalms I include, as explained below, not merely those 
traditionally allocated to Rosh Hashanah, but a few others which from 
the ‘New Year’ ideas contained in them and their position in the 
Psalter appear at one time to have been used on or about either the 
spring or the autumn New Year (1 Nisan or 1 Tisri). 

The creation of the world, here probably referred to, is eminently 
a New Year thought. That the world was created on New Year’s day 
was universally believed, though opinions differed as to whether the 
spring or the autumn New Year was thus honoured. According to 
R. Eleazar the creation took place on 1 Tisri, according to R. Joshua 
on 1 Nisan*; R. Joshua’s view doubtless implies that on the latter date 
the Triennial Cycle commenced and Genesis i was read; R. Eleazar’s 
opinion perhaps indicates a variety of lectionary practice. The allusion 
to creation is therefore natural in a gloss appended by an editor 
adapting the Song for New Year use; it does not fit on very naturally 
to the preceding verses enumerating various vicissitudes of fortune due 
to God’s governance of the world. In the ‘ New Year’ Psalms we note 
the following parallels * :— 


Ixxv 4 (3) When the earth and’ all the inhabitants thereof are melted 
away, 

I adjust the pillars of it (7*PRy).* 

xxiv The earth is the Lorp’s (yan mm)... 

2 For he hath founded it upon the seas 

and he maketh it fast upon the streams. 

xciii 1 The Lorp reigneth ... 
Yea the world is established that it cannot be moved. 


On the other hand, the form of the clause in Hannah’s Song 


For the pillars of the earth are the Loxv's 
yA pyo mmd v9 ‘ 


1 Gal. ii 9. 2 T.B. Rosh Hash. 10b, 11 a. 

5 I have availed myself of the late Dr Driver’s version in The Parallel Psalter 
(ed. 2, 1904). 

* Dr Briggs regards the second line as a gloss. The Psalm bears obvious marks 
of the influence of the song of Hannah. 
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must be compared with the following passages in the two Psalms 
allocated by our oldest tradition to the New Year :— 


xlvii 10 (9) For the shields of the earth are God’s ; 
He is greatly exalted. 
mbys wo pas an onded »5 
Ste TOU Geod of Kpatacoi THs ys TPddpa ernpOyoar. 
The clause in the Psalm, as in Hannah’s Song, is preceded by 
a mention of ‘the nobles’ (D°2"3), and in the LXX of the Song the 
insertion of the word Aaéy produces closer assimilation to the Psalm. 
In the Psalm the LXX gives a personal interpretation to the word 
‘shields’ (oi xpara.o/), and that this interpretation is correct is evident 
from the parallelism between ‘ shield’ and ‘king’ in :— 
Ixxxix 19 (18) For our shield belongeth unto the Lorp 
and our king to the Holy One of Israel. 
wad dene wrtphr wa minds 
The thought of God as ‘ King of the Universe’ is prominent in the 
Jewish New Year ceremonial ; with that is linked the idea of Him as 
protector of the kings of the earth (cp. the conclusion of Hannah’s 
Song).' It is therefore conceivable that ‘the pillars of the earth’ are 
equivalent to ‘the shields of the earth’, or indeed that the rendering 
‘pillars’, ‘molten (supports)’ should rather be replaced by ‘molten 
(shields)’. Such an interpretation suits the context: ‘...To make 
them sit with nobles and inherit the throne of glory. For the rulers of 
earth belong to and are appointed by God.’ But it is doubtful whether 
a Hebrew writer would so magnify the office of earthly sovereigns as to 
say that ‘ He hath set the. world upon them’.? On the whole, therefore, 
the reference to creation is to be preferred. 
8c (Greek). The LXX has quite a different text. The first line 
about the answer to prayer or vow may be ‘an attempt to accommodate 
the Song more nearly to Hannah’s position’ (Driver). The second, 
And he blesseth the years of the just, 
is perhaps influenced by some form of New Year felicitation. We are 
not told that Samuel’s parents were advanced in years. 
ga (Hebrew: no Greek equivalent). With 


He will preserve the feet of his godly ones 
sows rons ss 


' And ep. the postscript at the end of this article. 

2 Yet cf. Ps, xlvii (xlvi) 10 LXX of xparao? ris yijs o65pa émgpOyoav. ‘ Highly 
exalted is he’, which the LXX here misinterprets, is a liturgical insertion like 
Kupwos dyos in the LXX of Hannah's song (v. 104). 

3 So Qri; Kt. YON. 
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we should compare Ps. xcvii 10 (one of a little group of Psalms? 
beginning ‘the Lorp reigneth’ and containing ‘ New Year’ thoughts) :— 
He preserveth the souls of his godly ones 
YON MY “Dy 


Rosh Hashanah is a preliminary day of judgement, and the contrast 
of saints and sinners recalls the thought that all men’s actions come up 
before God on that day. ‘According to Jewish tradition, the great 
books of judgement are opened on the first day of Tisri, and closed ten 
days afterwards on the day of Atonement.’? In the words of the 
modern service, which are based on the Jerusalem Talmud, ‘ Thereon 
also sentence is pronounced upon countries—which of them is destined 
to the sword and which to peace, which to famine and which to plenty ; 
and each separate creature is visited thereon, and recorded for life or 
for death’.* 

g b and roa, which are practically identical in the two texts, may be 
part of the original poem, and do not call for remark. 

In 10b the LXX has two insertions peculiar to itself. First, the 
liturgical refrain or response, Kvpuos dywos. This, with the two instances 
in %. 2 (od« éorw aywos ds Kipws .. . od« éotw &yvos tA} cod), forms the 
third Sanctus in the Greek text. This Zrisagion is paralleled by the 
triple Sanctus (Holy is he . . . Holy is he... For the Lorp our God is 
holy) in vv. 3, 5, and g of the ‘New Year’ Ps. xcix, which has other 
links with Hannah’s Song. Compare in the modern New Year Service : 
‘Holy art thou, and dreaded is thy name, and there is no God beside 
thee, as it is written, And the Lord of hosts is exalted in judgment, 
and the holy God is sanctified in righteousness. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, the holy King.’ * 

The LXX then adds two verses on the subject of arrogance and the 
only proper subject for ‘glorying’, taken, with variant readings, from 
Jer. ix 23f. Here we have the pi xavyao6e of ‘ Hannah’ illustrated by 
a short Haphtarah (pi xavydo$w xrd.) from another prophetical book, 
just as the main Haphtarah was selected on account of the similarity 
of its topic to that of the Torah lesson. These verses of Jeremiah 
were, according to the diagram in the Jewish Encyclopaedia (art. 
‘Triennial Cycle’), the Haphtarah for the fourth sabbath in this same 
month of Tisri in the third year of the cycle. The passage had thus 
another association with the New Year month, and I cannot help 


1 Or rather the distecla membra of what was once a single Psalm celebrating the 
advent of the universal king for judgement, afterwards broken up for liturgical 
purposes into six portions (Briggs). 

2 Oesterley and Box Religion and Worship of Synagogue (ed. 2) p. 417. 

8 Authorized Daily Prayer Book, transl. Singer (ed, 9) p. 250. 

* Ibid. p. 240. 
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thinking that Mr Jacobs may here be slightly in error in his restoration 
of the cycle system, and that the Jeremiah verses were actually read on 
the first sabbath in Tisri. It is noticeable that the illustration is drawn 
from the prophetical book which furnished the original Haphtarah for 
the festival (see above). It is curious too that v. 5 b dr oretpa érexev 
érra finds a parallel in Jer. xv 9 éxevisOy % tixrovoa érrd,' a chapter 
which opens with a mention of Samuel and Moses as typical intercessors 
with God. Did the editor of the Song in supplanting the older lesson 
from Jeremiah make compensation, as it were, for his innovation by 
inserting in the new Hafhtarah patches from the prophetical book 
which supplied the original and now superseded lesson ? 

toc, d. In the final stanza the two texts reunite, except for a few 
variant readings. Here we may have a fragment of the old paean of 
victory, but it has probably not escaped liturgical modification. All 
three conceptions contained in it are, as has been shewn, specially 
associated with the New Year: the thunder which is God’s trumpet-note, 
universal judgement, and the protection and exaltation afforded by the 
King of Kings to his earthly vicegerents. In particular, the LXX form 
of the first line should be compared with the New Year Psalm :— 


‘Hannah’ LXX. Ps, xlvii 6 (5). 
Kipws avéBn (=nby) eis otpavois God is gone up (ndy) with a shout, 
kai éBpovrncer. the Lorp with the voice of the 
horn. 


The Psalm represents Yahweh as ascending the hill of Zion and 
entering the temple in triumphal procession, with singers and musicians, 
on the Feast of Trumpets (Briggs). Under the influence of this con- 
ception an editor has altered the original reference to the defeat of the 
foe in a thunderstorm :— 

Against them (by or vy) shall he thunder in heaven, 


a defeat of which the prose account is, I venture to think, contained in 
1 Sam. vii 10 :— 


But the Lorp thundered with a great voice on that day upon (by) 
the Philistines. 

Some Greek MSS and Versions append at the end of 1oc an 
interjectory response analogous to Kvpus dyws above. In 10d the 
generalizing plural in the LXX (‘our kings’, cf. Ps. Ixxxix 19 (18) ‘ our 
king ’) also points to liturgical use. It is not necessary to infer from it 
that this liturgical use goes back to the times of the Monarchy. The 
‘shields’, that is the kings, ‘ of the (whole) earth are God’s’ (Ps. xlvii ro), 


1 The Torah lesson should also be compared. Leah was the mother of seven 
children when Rachel gave birth to Joseph. 
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and ‘our kings’ might conceivably refer to the world-monarchs who 
befriended Israel. 


New Year Psalms. 


I have already dealt with some of these incidentally in connexion 
with the Song of Hannah, and will try to be brief in what remains to be 
said. I will take first the Psalms assigned by ancient authority to New 
Year’s Day, and secondly those which, though tradition is lacking, 
appear from internal evidence to have been similarly used. 


Traditional New Year Psalms, 


The New Year Psalms for which we have direct ancient attestation 
are :— 


xxix 8. The voice of the Lorp shaketh the wilderness." 
xlvii. O clap your hands, all ye peoples.* 
Ixxxi. Sing aloud unto God our strength.' 


To these we may add from indirect hints in Rabbinical writings, sup- 
ported by modern practice, 


Ixxxix 16 (15)-19 (18). Blessed is the people that know the trumpet- 
sound.® 


The use of three of these Psalms (xlvii, Ixxxi, Ixxxix 16 (15)) is still 
retained in the modern (Ashkenazic) ritual.‘ 


Psalm xxix is assigned to several festivals; it was never the New 
Year Psalm far excellence and was only sung at the afternoon service of 
that feast. From the title which it bears in the LXX (é£od/ov oxyvijs) 
we learn that it was used on the eighth day of the Feast of Tabernacles 
some weeks after the New Year. Again, it was assigned to Pentecost.® 


1 T.B. Rosh Hash.30b. Ps. 1xxxi is named first as that used in connexion with 
the ‘additional prayer’ (Musa/) ; xxix 8 is for afternoon prayer (Minchah). When 
New Year's Day fell on a Thursday, on which Ps, Ixxxi was sung in the ordinary 
course, the Psalm was not repeated in full; the New Year Psalm then began at 
v. 7 (6), ‘I removed his shoulder from the burden’. In Ixxxi 4 (3) the Targum 
has ‘ Sound the horn on the new moon of Tisri’. 

2 Sopherim xix 2 (ed. J. Miller, 1878). 

8 Midrash Tehillim (ed. A. Winsche, 1893) on Ps. Ixxxi comments thus on 
Ixxxix 16(15). ‘ Blessed the people that know the trumpet-sound”, for they 
settle the intercalary year and fix the day of the trumpet-sound on its (right) day. 

. . “ They walk, Eternal one, in the light of Thy countenance”. That refers to 
the ten days intervening between the New Year and the Day of Atonement.’ 

* Oesterley Psalms in the Jewish Church (1910) p. 166. 

5 Sopherim xviii 3. 
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‘The voice of the Lorn’ (i.e. the thunder or God’s trumpet-call) was 
of course a theme appropriate to the Feast of Trumpets. 


Ps. xlvii ‘was probably composed for the procession in the temple 
at the Feast of Trumpets’ (Briggs), for which it is wholly appropriate. 
I have already commented on its close connexion with, and the influ- 
ence which it has exercised upon, the Song of Hannah. We note the 
triple reference to God as King of the Universe. ‘The excellency (or 
“ pride”) of Jacob’, v. 5 (4), is probably a reminiscence of Nahum ii 3 
(2), which, according to the Jewish Encyclopaedia, was the Haphtarah 
for the fourth ' Sabbath in Tisri in the first year of the cycle. 


Ps. lexxxi is ‘composite’ (Briggs) or at least consists of two distinct 
parts : (1) a call to keep festival in the style of Ps. xlvii, (2) a divine 
utterance, mainly dependent on three chapters of Deuteronomy 
(v, xxxii Moses’ song, and xxxiii Moses’ blessing), and consisting of 
a reminder of God’s mercies to Israel at the time of and subsequent to 
their liberation from Egypt and of the fundamental principle of the 
covenant of Sinai, ending in a strain of pleading and protest against 
Israel’s defection. In the first part v. 4 (3) contains an invitation 
to celebrate /wo festivals, one on the new moon, and the other on the 
full moon of the same month :— 


Blow the horn on the new moon, 
On the full moon, on our feast day, 


or, as Dr Briggs would read, 
On the Sull moon (is) our feast day. 


The two feasts intended are almost certainly that of the New. Year on 
1 Tisri and that of Tabernacles on 15 Tisri. ‘We find that from 
ancient times this Psalm has been the New Year’s Day Psalm of the 
Jewish Church, and that by an apparently unanimous Jewish tradition 
it is connected with the Feast of Tabernacles. It is unreasonable to 
disregard the evidence of practice and tradition’ (Kirkpatrick). Some 
modern commentators, however, e. g. Dr Briggs, identify the full moon 
festival as the Passover on 15 Nisan, on account of the supposed 
reference to the Exodus in v. 6 (5). But in the Massoretic form of that 
verse there is no reference to the Exodus, whereas there is a clear 
allusion to a passage in Genesis, which commentators as a rule? have 
strangely overlooked together with the Jewish tradition founded apon 
it. In the M.T. the verse runs :— 


1 Or possibly the first? See above on the LXX addition from Jeremiah in 
v. 10 b of Hannah’s Song. 


2 Dr E, G. King is an exception. 
VOL. XVI. Oo 
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A testimony in Joseph he appointed it' 
when he went forth upon the land of Egypt. 
wow ADIT ny 
pvaye pax Sy iney3 


The reading ‘ upon’ is supported by Aquila and Symmachus (‘into’), 
but the LXX reads é« ys Alyirrov and so Jerome (de). The M.T., 
whether original or not, is an obvious citation from Gen. xli 45 f :— 


And Joseph went out over the land of Egypt (a0 yrs dy DY KN»). 
“And Joseph was thirty years old when he stood before Pharaoh king 
of Egypt. And Joseph went out from the presence of Pharaoh, and 
went throughout all the land of Egypt. 


On this passage of Genesis, together with the New Year Torah lesson 
(Gen. xxx 22), the tradition was based that ‘On Rosh Hashanah Joseph 
went out of the prison-house’, to which was added ‘On Rosh Hashanah 
the service of our fathers in Egypt ceased ’.? Joseph was born on New 
Year’s Day and was (just) thirty years old when he stood before 
Pharaoh; he was therefore liberated on New Year’s Day. Such 
apparently was the Rabbinical reasoning. ‘That there is a direct con- 
nexion between the Genesis passage and the Psalm in its M.T. form 
there can be no doubt. The exact history of the text of both passages 
is obscure, and whether the Psalm in its original form contained any 
reference to the Rabbinic tradition and, in the manner of the Book of 
Jubilees, dated the institution of the Jewish festivals as far back as the 
times of the patriarchs is very questionable. It will be observed that in 
the Genesis passage vv. ‘ 45 b and 46 b are doublets’ (Skinner) and the 
former clause, which is more closely allied to the phrase in the Psalm, 
is absent from the LXX. I am inclined to think that in the Psalm as 
well the words ‘when he went out upon the land of Egypt’ are an 
interpolation, They are omitted by cod. 142 of the LXX, a MS 
described by Holmes and Parsons as ‘pervetustus et optimae notae’. 
Moreover, in the ‘ Asaph’ Psalter Joseph and Jacob are gentilic, not 
personal, names: cp. Ps. Ixxx 2 (1) (Joseph || Israel), Ixxviii 5 (Jacob 
|| Israel). 

In the second part of the Psalm, the main point of interest is the 
dependence on Deut. v 1-vi 3, which was (according to the article in 
the Jewish Encyclopaedia previously cited) the Parashah for the first 
sabbath in Tisri in the third year of the Triennial Cycle. ‘This not only 
furnishes further evidence that the new moon of v. 4 (3) refers to the 
autumn New Year, but indicates that the Triennial Cycle of Torah 


1 i, e. the (New Year) Feast. 2 T.B. Rosh Hash, 11 a. 
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readings already existed when the Psalm was edited in its present form. 
The main parallels are as follows :— 


Ps, 1xxxi. Deuteronomy. 

9 (8) Hear, O my people. vi Hear, O Israel, the 
statutes and the 
judgements. 

vi 3 Hear therefore, O 
Israel. 

(vi 4 Hear, O Israel: the 
Lorp our God is 
one LorD.) 

10 (9) There shall no strange god v7 Thou shalt have none 
be in thee ; neither shalt other gods before 
thou worship any strange me (or beside me). 
god. 

11a(10a) 1am the Lorp thy God, v6 I am the Lorp thy 
which brought thee up God, which brought 
out of the land of thee out of the land 
Egypt.” of Egypt. 

14 (13) Oh that my people would v 26(29) Oh that there were 
hearken unto me, such an heart in 

That Israel would walk in them, that they 
my ways ! would fear me (&c.)! 


I must not dwell longer on the affinities of this Psalm to other Scrip- 
tures, merely remarking that Jer. vii 24, on which v. 13 (12) ‘So I let 
them go’ &c. is dependent, was read (according to the Jewish Eucyclo- 
paedia article) in the first year of the Cycle on the last Sabbath in Elul, 
immediately preceding 1 Tisri, and that I suspect, though I cannot 
prove, that the Song of Moses or as it was called* the Canticle of the 
Levites (Deut. xxxii), which forms with Deut. v the background of 
the whole of the second part of the Psalm, was the Canticle, as Deut. v 
was one of the lessons, for the autumn New Year. 

In v. 7 (6) ‘His hands were freed from the pot (or basket)’, the 
Midrash,‘ expounding the words of Joseph’s liberation from the service 
of Pharaoh’s head-cook, illustrates the (cooking) ‘pot’ (739) from the 


1 The following words, ‘ and I will testify unto thee’, are no doubt (Briggs) a 
gloss from Ps.17. In the LXX the gloss is carried a little further: «ai AaAjow oor, 
"Iapand, wai Siapapripopai ao. Ps.1 was probably used at the spring New Year 
(1 Nisan), see below. 

2 A gloss from Deut. l.c. (Briggs). 

$ Jerusalem Talmud (transl. Schwab) Megillah cap. iii sub fin. 

* Transl. Winsche. 


O02 
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story of Eli’s sons which immediately follows the Song of Hannah: 
‘And he struck it into the pan or pot’ (435) 1 Sam. ii 14. 

In v. 8 (7) ‘I answered thee in the hiding-place of thunder’, the 
primary reference is doubtless to the pillar of cloud, but the peculiar 
paraphrase recalls associations of the thunder-peal with the Feast of 
Trumpets and the fact that the Lord ‘ answered ’ Samuel with the ‘ great 
voice’ of his thunder on the day of Mizpah (1 Sam. vii 9 f) and on 
a later occasion (id. xii 17 f). 


Ps. ixxxix is apparently another composite Psalm (Briggs). An 
older Psalm, beginning at or about v. 20 (19) ‘Then thou spakest in 
vision unto thy godly ones’, and containing a paraphrase of the 
Davidic Covenant of 2 Sam. vii, has been embedded by a late editor 
in another in which God is celebrated as creator and governor of the 
universe. The editor has further adapted the Psalm for liturgical use on 
Rosh hashanah, Verse 16 (15) is recited in the modern New Year 
service,’ and in this and the following verses we have what is probably 
a liturgical addition, replete with New Year thoughts :— 


16 (15) Happy are the people ‘that know the trumpet-sound ; 
they walk, O Lor», in the light of thy countenance. 


18 (17) For thou art the glory of their strength ; 
and in thy favour thou liftest up our horns. 
19 (18) For our shield belongeth unto the Lorn, 
And our king to the Holy One of Israel. 


Other noteworthy points are as follows :-— 


2 (1) The Midrash Tehillim begins its comment by citing Jeremiah 
ix 23 (24), ‘ But let him that glorieth glory in this’ &c., the passage 
which has been interpolated into the LXX version of Hannah’s Song. 
There is no obvious connexion between Psalm and Prophet, except that 
the latter is probably a New Year lesson (see above on ‘ Hannah’). 

12 (11) The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine, 

the world and the fulness thereof thou hast founded them. 


Compare the two ‘ New Year’ Psalms :— 
xxiv 1 The earth is the Lorn’s and the fulness thereof. 
1 r2 For the world is mine and the fulness thereof. 
15 a (14a) is cited in the ‘ New Year’ Ps. xcvii 2. 
(27) 26 ‘ The rock of my salvation’ comes from the Song of Moses, 


1 Oesterley and Box of. cit. 414. 
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Deut. xxxii 15 ; for the association of the latter with Rosh Hashanah see 
above on Ps. Ixxxi. 


28 (27) I also will make him my first-born, 
high above the kings of the earth. 


New Year was pre-eminently the birthday of patriarch and prophet, the 
first-born of Rachel and Hannah. It is also a memorial, inter alia, of 
the long-expected coming of the Messiah.’ Cf. the (? ‘New Year’) 
Ps. ii 7. 

Thou art my son: this day have I begotten thee. 


48 (47) The reflexion on the short duration of life befits the New 
Year. 


Further conjectural ‘ New Year’ Psalms. 


Besides the four traditional Psalms for Rosk Hashanah above men- 
tioned, there remain some half a dozen others which from their position 
in the Psalter and from their contents, and in particular their relation 
to the Song of Hannah, may be presumed to have associations with the 
Jewish New Year. Under ‘New Year’ I here include the beginning 
of the ecclesiastical year (1 Nisan) as well as that of the civil year 
(1 Tisri) ; by a natural process, as we have seen, conceptions and tradi- 
tions proper to the one date came to be attached also to the other. 

Recent study of the Psalter has more and more convinced me of the 
correctness of the suggestion put forward by Dr E. G. King some years 
ago * that-the Psalter, like the Pentateuch, was arranged for continuous 
use in a triennial cycle. According to this theory the 150 Psalms were, 
roughly speaking, divided into three fifties for the three years, one 
psalm being allotted to each Sabbath. The arrangement ante-dated the 
division into five books which was undoubtedly made in imitation of 
the Pentateuch. It is no objection to this theory that there are only 
150, not 156 Psalms, since the Jewish months were lunar months and 
a year of twelve lunar months comprises only fifty complete weeks. To 
bring this year into conformity with the solar year an intercalary month 
seems to have been inserted every two or three years; on those occa- 
sions special arrangements, such as the repetition of the Psalms for the 
previous month, are likely to have been made. We have further to 
remember that the dividing-line between psalm and psalm was not 
absolutely rigid, and traditions vary as to the total number.’ 


1 Oesterley and Box of. cit. 419. 

2 ‘The Influence of the Triennial Cycle upon the Psalter’, J.7.S. v 203. 

3 e.g. ‘ There are 147 Psalms according to the number of the years of Jacob’, 
Jerusalem Talmud, Sabbath (trans. Schwab), tom. iv p. 162. 
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I cannot here discuss in detail the grounds on which my belief in 
this theory is based. I need only state that my investigations began 
with the collection of the oldest traditions as to the proper psalm 
or psalms for each festival and the observation that, where alternatives 
were named, the specified psalms were in several cases separated by an 
interval of about fifty-two. Thus, to take the traditional New Year 
Psalms, Ps. Ixxxi is the fifty-second Psalm after xxix. For Passover 
the two alternatives named in the tractate Sopherim, viz. \xxxiii and 
cxxxv, are the same distance apart. An interval of fifty-three separates 
three of the Psalms allocated by different authorities to the Feast 
of Tabernacles or the ‘ eighth day feast’ which followed it, viz. xii, lxv, 
cxviii 25. These traditions, I admit, cannot all be made to fit into 
a single consistent system ; but they do for the most part accommodate 
or nearly accommodate themselves to one of two systems, viz. a cycle 
beginning on the 1st of Nisan and a cycle beginning on the rst of the 
fourth month (Ab). I cannot account for a commencement on 
the 1st Ab, if such there ever was; but there is a great deal of indirect 
evidence pointing to the existence of a cycle beginning on rst Nisan, and 
to that, in so far as the New Year is concerned, I will confine myself. 

Dividing the Psalter into six nearly equal portions, we find that 
Psalms with ‘ New Year’ ideas or linked by external evidence to the 
New Year occur at the beginning of each portion as follows :— 


[First Year. Nisan] Psalm i Beatus vir 
or ii Quare fremuerunt gentes ? 
[ Tisri] xxiv Domini est terra 
[Second Year. Nisan] 1 Deus deorum 
[Tisri ] Ixxv Confitebimur tibi* 
[Third Year. Nisan] xcix Dominus regnavit* 
[Tisri] (?)cxxviii Beati omnes 


Ps. i [Nisan], contrasting righteous and wicked (cf. ‘ Hannah’) and 
with the probable allusion * in v. 3 to the streams of Eden in the second 
chapter of Genesis, the reading of which book began in Nisan, is a suitable 
introduction alike to a new year, and to the Psalter as a whole. 

Ps. ii ‘refers to a birthday, a time of the installation of the king on 
Zion ’ (Briggs). As in the traditional New Year Psalm Ixxxix (¢.v. supra) 
a decree is cited based on the Davidic covenant of 2 Sam. vii. ‘Thou 
art my son; this day have I begotten thee’; it is the day of the 
adoption by Yahweh of His anointed one. Messiah’s appearance was 
expected by some to take place in Nisan, by others in Tisri. 


1 Or (2) lxxiii Quam bonus Israel! 
2 Or (?) ci Misericordiam et indicium. 3 So Briggs. 
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Ps. xxiv [Tisri] is probably, like many festival Psalms, composite, 
though the two portions, ‘ The earth is the Lorp’s’ and ‘ Lift up your 
heads’, have a common theme, viz. entrance into the holy temple and 
city. In Dr Briggs’s opinion ‘the combination was made in order 
to make a Psalm appropriate to some special occasion in the late Greek 
or the Maccabean period’; that occasion was doubtless the autumn 
New Year. The thought in the first portion of Yahweh, the Universal 
King, as owner and founder of earth finds its nearest parallels in the 
‘ New Year’ Psalms, | 12, Ixxxix 12 (11), and in the Hebrew appendix 
to Hannah’s Song (1 Sam. ii 8c). The second part of the Psalm refers, 
as commentators are agreed, to the bringing up of the ark by King 
David into Jerusalem ; the chapter in which that event is described, 
2 Sam. vi, is entered in the Jewish Encyclopaedia diagram as an alter- 
native Haphtarah for the third Sabbath in Tisri in the Triennial Cycle 
(second year). Ihave ventured already to question the arrangement ot 
the lessons for the month of Tisri as there indicated, and it is possible that 
the chapter was read on the first, not the third, Sabbath of the month. 


Ps. 1 |Nisan |, beginning ‘The God of gods, the Lorn, hath spoken, 
and called the earth from the rising of the sun unto the going down 
thereof’ is ‘a solemn vision of judgement’ (Kirkpatrick). Heaven and 
earth and the ‘godly ones’ are summoned to attend at God’s judge- 
ment of His people for infidelity to the covenant at Horeb. The same 
protest against infidelity with the same dependence as here on the Song 
of Moses (Deut. xxxii) was found in Ps. lxxxi, which has, as noted 
above, received a gloss from Ps. 1. The contrast of ‘godly’ and 
‘wicked’ recalls Ps. i. ‘From the rising of the sun unto the going 
down thereof’ (v. 1) is repeated in Ps. cxiii 3 (see below). The parallels 
to v. 12 ‘ The world is mine and the fulness thereof’ have been noted 
above. ‘Ps. xcvii... is based upon reminiscences of this Psalm together 
with Pss. xlvii, xlviii’ (Kirkpatrick); xcvii and xlvii are both ‘New 
Year’ Psalms. These mutual relations of Psalm and Psalm can only 
be satisfactorily explained by reference to the calendar arrangement 
with which the final editor of the Psalter must have been familiar. The 
Midrash expatiates on the creation. 

Moreover, this ‘ Asaph’ Psalm, standing apart from its fellows, must 
have been placed where it is for a definite purpose; the remaining 
eleven Psalms of Asaph all stand together in Book III. 


Ps. ixxv [Tisri]. Another judgement scene. ‘The author was 
evidently familiar with the Song of Hannah’ (Briggs). There is the 
same reference to the divine support of ‘ the pillars’ of earth, the same 
topics in the subsequent verses :— 
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5 (4) ‘I say unto the boasters “ Be not boastful ”, 
‘and to the wicked “‘ Lift not up the horn”.’ 
6 (5) Lift not up your horn on high ; 
speak not arrogancy (against the Rock).' 


8 (7) For God is judge: 
he putteth down one and lifteth up another. 


11 (10) All the horns of the wicked also will I cut off ; 
but the horns of the righteous shall be lifted up. 


On v. 5 (4) the Midrash, after a reference to creation, which 
appears quite irrelevant until we remember that the world was created 
on New Year’s Day, has the following remarkable statement. ‘ “I say 
to the boasters, Boast not.” Our Rabbis have said: That refers to 
Elisheba, the daughter of Amminadab. She experienced on one 
day four joys: she saw her brother-in-law Moses a king, her husband 
Aaron high priest, her brother Nahshon a prince (asi), Eleazar and 
Ithamar deputies of the high priest ; and her sons went in (to the Holy 
of Holies) to make offerings and were burnt, as it is said: “‘ And there 
came forth fire from before the Lorn” (Lev. x 2), and further on 
“ After the death of the two sons of Aaron” (2d. xvi 1). Her joy was 
thus changed on the same day into tribulation.’ We are at a loss to 
understand why the Rabbis should identify ‘ the boasters’ of the Psalm 
with the obscure Elisheba,’ until we observe that the passage describing 
the death of her sons, Nadab and Abihu, formed part of the lesson 
(Lev. ix-xi) which was read at the season of Rosh Hashanah in the 
second year of the cycle, the season and year on which Ps. Ixxv would 
likewise, according to the theory here advocated, be employed. It is 
another case of reaction of lesson on Psalm; the Psalm is interpreted 
by the Lesson, under the influence of the old New Year motif of the 
arrogant mother—and her punishment. For a similar Jewish tradition 
as to Peninnah’s bereavement we are indebted to Jerome. Commenting 
on v. 5 of ‘Hannah’ (‘She that hath many children languisheth’) he 
writes : ‘Iudaei hunc locum ita intelligunt, quod nato Samuele mortuus 
est filius primogenitus Phenennae, et ita, ortis filiis Annae, Phenennae 
filii mortui sunt. Sed quaerendurh est quomodo hoc stare possit. . . . 
Duos filios Samuelis cum filiis Annae annumerant.’* The Leviticus 
lesson is actually assigned by Mr Jacobs in the Jewish Encyclopaedia 
to the ¢hird, not the first, Sabbath in Tisri, but once again we are 


1 M.T. ‘with neck’ ("N1¥3). The correction “)¥3 (Briggs) is undoubtedly right 
and furnishes a further link with ‘ Hannah’; the LXX xara rod O00 supports it. 

* Only mentioned in Ex. vi 23. 

8 Ouaest. Hebr..in Lib. I Regum, Migne P. L. 23. 
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tempted to think that he is slightly in error in his distribution of the 
lessons at this part of the calendar.’ 

Ps. Ixxvi which follows is one of the appointed Psalms for the Feast 
of Tabernacles, and thus falls into place in the cycle, except that no 
provision is made for the intervening Day of Atonement. 


Ps. xcix [Nisan]. The first fifty Psalms closed, as we saw, with 
a picture of the advent of God as judge of the universe (Ps. 1). The 
second fifty close with a group of poems (Ps. xciii with xcvi-c) with the 
same theme; the key-note is Dominus regnavit, with which three of them 
open. Dr Briggs is doubtless right in holding that the six Psalms 
‘ originally’ formed a single ‘song of praise, celebrating the advent of 
Yahweh, the universal king, for judgement’, and that this great ‘royal 
Psalm ’ was broken up into smaller units ‘for liturgical purposes’ ; the 
immediate purpose, we may add, was to fit the Psalter to a triennial 
cycle. Naturally ‘New Year’ thoughts permeate the whole group ; 
I have already noted some parallels in Ps. xcvii to the Song of Hannah. 
But the particular section which has the greatest claim to be considered 
the Psalm for the first Sabbath in Nisan in the third year of the cycle is 
Ps. xcix. The solitary mention in the Psalter of Samuel at once rivets 
attention. Strictly Samuel’s day was the autumn New Year, but that 
he should become patron-saint also of the spring New Year is not 
surprising. 

The Psalm consists of three stanzas, each ending with a Sanctus: 
‘ Holy is he’ (3), ‘Holy is he’ (6), ‘The Lorp our God is holy’. 
I have already noted the parallel presented with the /er sanctus in the 
Greek form of the Song of Hannah : ‘ There is none holy as the Lorn’, 
‘There is none holy beside thee’, ‘‘The Lorp is holy’. 

v. t in its Greek form, Kvpuos éBacidevoer, dpylécbwoar daoi, recalls the 
‘ New Year’ Ps. ii. 

v. 4 ‘And the king’s strength loveth judgement’, is an unnatural 
phrase. For t)) read, with E. G. King, tM, translating ‘ May the king be 
strong that loveth justice’, and compare in ‘Hannah’ (1 Sam. ii ro) 
1250 ty 1M « And he shall give strength unto his king’. 


6 ff. Moses and Aaron among his priests, and Samuel among them 
that call upon his name, &e. 


Dr Briggs regards the whole of this final stanza as ‘ material of a more 


1 See above on Ps, xxiv. On the other hand Ps. Ixxiii also deals with ‘the 
boasters’ (3 ff) and has other, though not such striking, parallels with ‘ Hannah’, 
and Ixxiv has a few New Year thoughts, Cp. the ‘New Year’ group preceding 
Ps. Cc. 
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particularistic character’ added by ‘a later editor’."| The Midrash, 
written when the Triennial Cycle had passed into desuetude, asks why 
Samuel is named along with Moses and Aaron. Samuel is named 
because it is the Psalm for the New Year Sabbath. Moses and Aaron 
appear in a priestly function in the Torah lesson for the first Sabbath in 
Nisan in the third year (Num. vi 22 to viiend). That lesson ends with 
a mention of Moses entering the tent of meeting and hearing the Voice 
speaking to him from between the cherubim (cf. a. 1 of the Psalm ‘ thou 
that sittest upon the cherubim ’). 

7. ‘He spake unto them in the pillar of cloud.’ Samuel apparently 
is included. ‘The pillar of cloud’ in his case seems synonymous with 
‘the hiding-place of thunder’ of another New Year Psalm (Ixxxi 8 (7)) ; 
on two occasions God heard and answered Samuel with the voice of the 
thunder-cloud (1 Sam. vii 9 f, xii 17 f). 

As the Psalm is dependent on Hannah’s Song, conversely this clause 
is imported by pseudo-Philo into his version of the Song :— 

Exurge et tu, Elchana, et praecinge lumbos tuos, 

hymniza super signa domini, 

quoniam pro filio tuo prophetavit Asaph in eremo, dicens: 
‘Moses et Aaron in sacerdotibus eius 

et Samuel inter eos’: 

Ecce perfectum est verbum et convenit prophetia.? 

But we are not left merely to internal evidence, however strong, in 
assigning this Psalm to the first Sabbath in Nisan. The LXX title of 
a neighbouring Psalm opportunely furnishes us with a precise date. 
The LXX prefixes to Ps. xcvi (xcv LXX) the title :— 


"Ore & olkos oixodopetra peta tiv ai wotav’ wd TO Aaveid. 
What was the date of the completion of the building of the second 
temple? We are not left in ignorance. In Ezra vi 15 we read :— 


And this house was finished on the third day of the month Adar, 
which was in the sixth year of the reign of Darius the king. 
The Greek Ezra, however, whose text is so often superior to that of 
the M.T., names a slightly later date, viz. the 23rd, not the 3rd, 
of Adar (Esd. A vii 5):— 

avverehéaOn 6 olxos ws tpirns Kai cixddos pyvis “Adip xrd. 

Assuming that the reading of the Greek Ezra is original, the inference 
from the LXX title is that Ps. xcvi was sung on or about the 23rd day, 


? The line «ai Sapound ev rois émuad, 7d dvopa abrod is omitted by cod. 202 of 
LXX, but probably through homoioteleuton. 

2 Mikropresbutikon, ‘ Philonis ludaei Antiquitatum Biblicarum incerto interprete’, 
Basle, 1550. 
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say on the third Sabbath, in the twelfth month of the Jewish year. If 
two further Sabbaths followed in Adar, Ps. xcix would fall on the first 
Sabbath in Nisan. The reading ‘3rd Adar’ in Ezra vi 15 may imply 
a variety in the calendar arrangement of the Psalter; this would make 
Ps. ci the initial Psalm in the third year of the cycle. This LXX title 
(which has not to my knowledge been previously explained), supported 
as it is by the contents of Ps, xcix considered above, furnishes to my 
mind one of the strongest arguments that such a cycle did actually exist. 

We observe that under this arrangement the second, like the first, 
year of the cycle comprised, not as we might expect 50, but 49, Psalms. 
The third division must at one time have contained the same number. 
Tradition had it that the Psalms were 147 (= 49x 3) in number, like 
the years of Jacob’s life.’ 


Ps. cxxvitt ['Tisri]. We have seen that the four Psalms in the series 
(xxiv, 1, lxxv, xcix), in which the interval is practically constant, are 
marked out by internal and by some external evidence as appropriate 
for the beginning of a year or half-year. The initial Psalm for the last 
half-year in the hypothetical cycle cannot be determined with the same 
degree of certainty. I am inclined to select this little ‘song of degrees’ 
because (1) its opening ‘ Happy is (07 be) every one that feareth the 
Lorp, that walketh in his ways’ recalls the opening of Ps. i; (2) it is 
as it were a greeting of ‘A happy new year’ to the family of the God- 
fearing man ; (3) Ps. cxxx De profundis, which is one of the two Psalms 
assigned by our earliest authority to the Day of Atonement (ro Tisri), 
then falls into its place. But the evidence is slight; Ps. cxxv, which 
ends with the same prayer as Ps. cxxviii, ‘ Peace be upon Israel’, would 
by its position in the Psalter be more suitable. 


It does seem to me remarkable that the parallels to ‘ Hannah’ should 
appear just in these particular Psalms and with one exception in no 
others. The exception is Ps. cxiii, which at its close incorporates some 
verses from the Song of Hannah: ‘ He taketh up the simple out of the 
dust’, &c. This is the first Psalm of the Hallel, and the Hallel was 
sung not only at the great festivals, but at the ordinary new moons. 
Dependence on the Haphtarah for the principal new moon of the year 
is therefore natural. 

It would be interesting to proceed to consider whether any acquain- 
tance with the Jewish New Year ritual is shewn in the Christian adapta- 
tion of the Song of Hannah, I mean the Magnificat, the birthday Psalm 
of a greater than Samuel, inaugurating not a New Year only, but a new 

era, This paper has, however, already run to an inordinate length. 


H. St J. THACKERAY. 
1 See above, p. 197 n. 3. 
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PS.—TZhe Babylonian and the Jewish New Year Festivals. 


SINCE writing this paper I have found that the Babylonian influence 
on rabbinical ideas associated with the New Year was considerable. 
The Babylonian New Year Festival dates from far back in the ages, 
and in the epic of the Flood is represented as ¢he great national feast. 
It was held, apparently during the first eleven days of the spring month 
of Nisan, in honour of Marduk, the god of the spring sun, who 
triumphed over Tiamat, the goddess of primaeval chaos and the wet 
winter season. The eighth and eleventh days were invested with special 
sanctity. On these days all the gods were assembled in ‘the chamber 
of destiny’ in Marduk’s temple. Marduk, ‘the God of the Universe’, 
‘ King of the gods’, ‘ King of heaven and earth’, &c., sits on his throne, 
and the gods stand in humble submission before him while he decrees 
the fates of mankind for the coming year. In particular, the fate of the 
king’s life is determined. ‘The king annually renewed his regal power 
by grasping the hands of the image of Marduk.’ 

Compare this with the rabbinical ideas about the autumn Festival of 
Rosh Hashanah, God sits on His throne to judge the world. The 
angels shudder before Him, for His very ministers are not pure in His 
sight. ‘The day is the anniversary of creation and on it ‘is fixed the 
lot of each country, which shall see war, which shall have peace, which 
shall suffer from famine, which shall enjoy abundance. On this day 
every creature is judged and destined to life or death’. Nine days of 
probation are allowed ; on the tenth day, the Day of Atonement, the 
fates are sealed. ‘That the day was associated with the king’s destiny 
is suggested by the Song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii 10 d) and the ‘New Year’ 
Psalms, xlvii 9, 1xxxix 18, xcix 4 reading ‘ May the king be strong’ &c., 
together with references to the establishment of David as king on 
Mount Zion. The nearest parallel to the assembly of gods appears in 
the Psalm immediately following one of the traditional New Year 
Psalms, viz. Ps. lxxxii: ‘God standeth in the congregation of princes : 
He is a Judge among gods.’ 


H. Sr J. T. 


1 See e. g. Schrader Keilinschriften® 370 f, 514f; Jeremias Das alte Testament im 
Lichte d. alten Orients 43. 


2 Talmud of Jerusalem Rosh Hash. i g (trans. M. Schwab). 
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THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE 
NICENE CREED. 


THE problem with which this paper deals is that of the origin of the 
longer creed recited in the fifth session of the Council of Chalcedon, 
and commonly known as C. 

It is generally agreed that the attribution of this creed to the Council 
of Constantinople is mistaken, or at least that the 150 fathers were not 
responsible for its composition in the sense in which the 318 were 
responsible for the Nicene Creed, N. Accordingly the first question 
presented is how to account for this error. But further, the Greek 
MSS of the Acts of Chalcedon give in the fifth session a creed enlarged 
from N and concluding with the Nicene anathemas, styling it the Creed 
of the 318. Is the reading of the Greek MSS to be preferred to that of 
the Latin MSS which here give N, and if so what account are we to 
give of this intermediate creed which, for convenience of reference, 
I shall call E?? 

The solution proposed is that E is an enlargement of N made by the 
Council of Constantinople in 381, and C is the baptismal creed of 
Constantinople founded on E and most probably composed in the 
following year. 

The obvious impediment in the way of this hypothesis is the occur- 
rence of C in a slightly differing form in the Ancoratus of Epiphanius ; 
but, as I shall endeavour to shew, there is very strong reason to think 
that the present text of the Amcoratus is corrupt and originally had N, 
where we now read C. 

This is the first point with which I shall deal, and having thus cleared 
the ground I shall try to prove that the 150 fathers did make some 
enlargement of N, an enlargement which is in one part definitely known, 
and in other parts determinable by well-grounded conjecture. I shall 
then compare this partly hypothetical reconstruction with E, and finally 
E with C. Of course if my theory is established, that of Dr Hort 
breaks down; but in any case Dr Hort’s theory has to contend 
with difficulties which seem to have been generally under-estimated. 
Lastly, as a question germane to the whole argument, I shall give 
reasons for supposing that Leo in his Tome would be thought by the 


1 The text of E may be found in Heurtley de Fide et Symbolo p. 25. 
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fathers of Chalcedon to be quoting from E rather than R, the baptismal 
creed of his own see, and, with some modifications, of the Western 
Church—a supposition which explains some facts in the history of 
that Council, and moreover is probably true. 


The Original Text of the Creed in Epiphanius’s Ancoratus ch. cxx. 


The text of Epiphanius is derived from a single MS, and consequently 
corruption is far more possible than if it involved the same alteration 
in a large number. 

The proof of corruption is established by six independent arguments, 
each shewing that the original reading was N instead of C. 

(1) Turning first to ch. cxxi we find a creed identical in its earlier 
clauses with N and in its later confessedly based upon it. But at the 
beginning of this chapter this creed is said to be in accordance with the 
creed of the holy fathers before set forth. The creed therefore in 
ch. cxx ought to be N. 

(2) At the conclusion of ch. cxx comes the sentence kai airy } riotis 
raped0On ars trav dyiwy droatéAwy Kai év éxxAnoia ty dyin woke dd 
mévtTw Tov ayiwv érurkdrwv brép tpaxociwv déxa Tov dpiOpov. 

It is obvious that some emendation is required. Kattenbusch holds 
that 77 ayia wdc is an interpolation, but perhaps a more satisfactory 
change would be to read dé rév dyiwy droorddwy (ev) rH éxxAnoia ev 
TH &yia woe Kai dé «rd and translate ‘from the holy apostles to (or in) 
the Church in the holy city and from’ &c. The first half of the sentence 
will then be a statement about the matter of the creed such as we find 
in Irenaeus, and would be in the line of a broad tradition, but the second 
with any reading is definitely fixed down to the Nicene Council. And 
the creed to which this description would be applied could only be N. 

(3) Immediately preceding this come the Nicene anathemas. Now 
it is possible that these should follow an enlargement of N, as they do 
in the creed of Damasus and in E; what would be entirely contrary 
to all rules is that they should be appended to a baptismal creed, such 
as C. The original text of Epiphanius must, I think, have had a con- 
ciliar creed here, and we have no other knowledge of any conciliar 
enlargement of N at this date in the Eastern Church. 

(4) At the end of the previous chapter, immediately before the 
creed, we find Epiphanius advising that the creed he is about to write 
should be diligently taught to all catechumens. This perhaps suggests 
that the creed which follows should be baptismal, though it may well 
be thought that so warm an adherent of the Nicene faith as Epiphanius 
might have considered it eminently wise that catechumens should be 
taught N as part of their instruction. But the matter is set at rest by his 
saying that they are to be taught pyras &s ravrwv %) adri) pyrnp tpoav Te Kal 
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jpoav (dddoxe). It is difficult to see how this could apply to anything 
except the Nicene formula. 

(5) And moreover in the Panarion, which is later than the Ancoratus, 
the only creed cited is that of Nicaea. 

(6) It has been pointed out in a previous’ number of this Journal 
that the slight variations between the text of C given in Epiphanius and 
that recited at Chalcedon support the same conclusion. But how- 
ever that may be, I regard the arguments I have adduced as already 
sufficient for proof. 


The Enlargement of N at Constantinople in 381. 


Neglecting the evidence to be derived from the Fifth Session of 
Chalcedon, there is a substantial and interwoven chain of testimony that 
the Council of Constantinople did enlarge N. This testimony may 
conveniently be set out under three heads. 

(1) There are those who attribute to the 150 fathers an exposition 
of the creed which is placed on almost the same level of authority as 
the original creed of Nicaea. 

(2) Next there are those who assert that the successors of the 318 
(oi pera tadra) added to N, and in some cases the actual additions, or 
some of them, are given, and the purpose of the enlargement is stated. 

(3) These additions or parts of them are quoted as from the Nicene 
Creed ; that is, there was an authoritatively enlarged version of it. 


Taking the evidence in inverse chronological order :— 


We have at the close of the First Session of the Council of Chalcedon 
a definite assertion by the imperial commissioners that their master and 
they themselves believed in accordance with the exposition of the 318 
and of the 150 who succeeded them, oi pera radra, and this statement 
is anticipated in a letter of Flavian to Theodosius II in 449,? who 
ascribes exposition to both Councils. This testimony not only assigns 
an exposition of faith to the Council of Constantinople but treats it as 
equally authoritative with N. Earlier in the same session in the reading 
of the minutes of the later Council of Ephesus (the Latrocinium), 
Eutyches was represented as endeavouring to cover himself for refusing 
to go beyond the wording of N by pleading the canon of the earlier 
Council of Ephesus (431). When the reader came to this point 
Eusebius of Dorylaeum and Diogenes of Cyzicus interrupted. The 
decision of Ephesus was being strained; it had no such intention. 
Putting forward the Council of Nicaea was a mere piece of hypocrisy. 
The creed had received additions from the holy fathers on account of 
the corruptions of Apollinarius and Valentinus and Macedonius and 


1 Vol. iv no. 14 p. 289. 2 Hahn Bibliothek pp. 320-321. 
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others like them, and there has been added to the creed of the holy 
fathers rov xareAOdvra Kai capxwhévra éx Ivevparos ‘Ayiov cat Mapias ris 
mapOévov, and Eutyches only left them out because he was an Apol- 
linarian. For the holy fathers who succeeded them (oi pera raira) 
explained the éoapxwy of the holy fathers in Niczea by saying é« Ivev- 
patos ‘Ayiov cat Mapias rijs tapbévov. This plea, however, was not 
accepted by the Egyptian party who at once cried out against any 
addition to N, adding that Eutyches had quoted it correctly. 

This evidence furnishes some of the actual additions ; it implies that 
the creed thus enlarged had for those under Constantinopolitan influence 
equal authority with N, and was not barred by the canon of the Council 
of Ephesus, and thus recognizes the ecumenicity of the Council which 
composed it. The reference to the Apollinarians and Macedonians 
fixes this Council as that of the 150 and thus gives a technical meaning 
to oi pera tadra in this kind of connexion. 

In the year 430 Nestorius, at the Council of Ephesus, quoted the 
words capxwbévra éx Uvévparos ‘Ayiov cai Mapias tis wapbévov as from 
N, and in his letter to Pope Celestine he quotes the same sentence, 
‘from the words of the holy Fathers of Niczea’; and Cyril corrects his 
error in Adv. Nest. i 8.!_ But this was not all that Nestorius’s version of 
N contained, for in ch. 6 we find also tov cravpwhévra Kai rapévra and 
tov Kate\Oovra éx Tov obpavav bt Hpas.” 

It is, I think, clear that in 430 there was an authoritative enlargement 
of N of such importance that its acceptance by an ecumenical council 
could naturally be expected. 

Going back again before the rise of the Nestorian controversy we 
have a dialogue falsely attributed to Athanasius,’ in which the orthodox 
champion is compelled to allow that the Catholics had made additions 

1 Cyril adv. Nestorium i 8. “16: 5) obv, & yevvate, wot reOeixnacw, elwé, mepi Tov Tiod 
capkwitvra éx IIvevparos ‘Ayiéu kai Mapias rijs wapQévou ;s 

2 Ibid. i 6. Odm elnav, Eis va Ocdv Adyov* GAX’ EdaBov 7d svoua 7d onpaivov 
dupérepa, iva Stav bwoxaraBaivay dxovans Oavaroy, pi fevitn’ iva tév oravpwlévta, Kal 
Tapévra, pi) wAnTTy Tiv dxonv.... Elta rovros émpépe’ Mhorevoper eis Eva Kipiov 
"Incotv Xprorov, rov Tidy rdv povoyevh, Tov éx Tov Matpds yevynPévra: Tov Spoovaioy TO 
Tlarpi’ tov natreAOévra éx trav otpavav d:’ Huds, kal capkwlévra éx Ivevpartos ‘Ayiov. 

3 De Sancta Trinitate, Dial. III § 1 (Migne P.G. xxviii 1205) : 

Op0. Ti yap xaréyus ris bmd trav tin! warépew dyiev tv Nisaig rijs Bibvvias 

éxreOeions, iva wal GAAnv rep Brefy ; 

Max, id ydp Ti Karéyvws Tov Aovmavod ; 

Op0, Karéyrow rijs mpooOnnns ts mpoceOnnare, nal Exw Seifar brs mpooeOnnare 

évaytia aia. 

Mak, “Ypeis ydp ob mpoceOnnare TH év Nixaig ; 

"Op0. ’AAA’ ode évayria airy. 

Mak. “Odws mpoceOjxare, 

’Op0. Ta rére pi (nrndvréa & nal viv ipynvevoay of marépes eboeBGs KTr. 
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to N, and defends the additions by saying that the things which the 
fathers had now piously explained were not formerly in question. 

We may then, I think, take it for all but certain that the Council of 
Constantinople enlarged *N against Apollinarianism by certain additions 
which we find most fully reported by Nestorius. 

We have next to decide what general form N so enlarged would take. 

There is, first, no reason whatever for supposing that the action of the 
Council of 381 would form an exception to the general rule, that only 
doctrines attacked were formally defined. This means that the creed 
would contain no clauses after those dealing with the Holy Spirit. 
We should expect, secondly, that the alterations from N would be not 
only confined to the points at issue but would be couched in scriptural 
language, and, if possible, drawn from previously existing baptismal 
creeds. After the immense difficulties in the way of acceptance which 
non-scriptural language in N had aroused, no council, we may be sure, 
would be so unwise as to frustrate its own work by introducing such 
language. And if we examine N, we shall find moreover that the whole 
of its phraseology, with the exception of those new terms, can be found 
in already existing baptismal creeds. Eusebius’s own letter warns us 
that the 318 fathers did not simply adopt the creed of Caesarea 
enlarged with the necessary homoousian language, and it is not likely 
that other bishops of more important sees abstained from putting 
forward their own creeds as equally valuable models, and both here and 
at Nicaea the adoption of phrases from various baptismal creeds would 
have given different dioceses a local interest in maintaining the result. 
Finally, if the enlarged creed was to be regarded merely as N 
strengthened and interpreted against novel forms of error, it would in all 
probability end with the Nicene anathemas, and other anathemas would 
be framed in a later session and form part of the canons rather than be 
appended to the creed. 

Thus it will be seen that in general form it would resemble the creed 
of the Council held under Damasus,' not because the Council of Con- 
stantinople would necessarily think itself bound to follow that as setting 
a precedent, but because similar motives would tend to a like result. 

Now if we have regard to the records of the action of the Council 
which we possess, the works of the historians, Socrates, Sozomen, and 
Theodoret, the letter sent to Pope Damasus, the verses of Gregory of 
Nazianzus and the canons, we find that so far as they go they entirely 
support this scheme of action. 

The Council was summoned primarily to deal with Macedonianism. 
The Emperor desired that if possible the Macedonians should be won 
over to the orthodox faith. A Macedonian deputation had already 

1 Hahn Bibliothek pp. 271, 272. 
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subscribed to N in Rome under Liberius ; and, besides scripture, N was 
at the time the one and only test of episcopal orthodoxy. 

Accordingly the thirty-six Macedonian bishops present were first 
asked to accept the same test and ratify the action of the deputies from 
their own party. This they refused, and so demonstrated the affinity 
between Macedonianism and Arianism. But their withdrawal did not 
end the task of the Council. 

What steps then did the Council take? We know that against 
Apollinarianism they inserted certain clauses into N ; it is probable 
therefore that they adopted the same procedure as regards Mace- 
donianism, But we are not left to conjecture.’ Eusebius and Dio- 
genes definitely assert that this was what they did, and this statement 
reappears in the a//ocutio of the Council of Chalcedon to the Emperor 
and receives confirmation from the canors of the Council itself, which 
place the Pneumatomachi with the Marcellians and the Apollinarians 
on the same level of condemnation ; while the letter sent in the follow- 
ing year to Damasus seems to suggest that they had taken much the 
same course in regard to Macedonianism as they did with regard to 
Apollinarianism. ‘This also appears the only possible interpretation of 
certain verses of Gregory Nazianzen. He desired the Council to do one 
of two things: either to keep N intact (as had been done at Alexan- 
dria), or to insert an unequivocal expression of the deity of the Holy 
Spirit. Gregory would no doubt have desired 6eds, though he might 
have been satisfied with the de substantia Deitatis which Damasus had 
adopted, or the époovcrov of the creed of Charisius.? Instead of this, 
the Council, he declares, had taken an intermediate position and so 
incurred his scorn.* But if they inserted something, and that was 

1 Mansi, vi 632. 

2 Greg. Naz. Carmi. lib. ii xiv 26-42: 

Ei pév egéorny Opdévwr, 
Tovrov ri pet(ov ; ef 8 dmeppipOny dxwr, 
Oi ratra roApnoavtes oiaw dfcor ; 
“lows 7) Tvetpa BadrAcra, pépw capas, 
TO Mvedp’, dxoticadd’ ws Oeds, mady A€-yw. 
’Epol Oeds ov, al rpitov Bow Oeds. 
Toor’ gon. Badder’, evaroxeire Trois AiPots. 
“Eorne’ drpenros ris dAnOelas oxonds. 


° Tlvedpud 7’, dxpovos pias. 
@céds, Oeds pov, wal beds, TpLa07) povds. 
® Ibid, xi 1702-1711: 
Kaxeivo 8’ ofov; tiv yAv«eiay Kai Kadi 
Tiny wadads ricrews, 4 rpiddos 
Els év ouvijye riv ceBaomov piaw, 
*Hs jv 100’  Nixaa ppoyriatnpiov, 
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neither époovewv, which might have rekindled the old disturbance and 
would have been fatal to reconciliation with the Macedonians, nor 
eds, of which Gregory denies their acceptance, what word or words did 
they add? There was one word which had the triple advantage, that 
it was scriptural,’ that it had already been employed in N as one of the 
safeguards of the assertion of the deity of the Son, and that it might 
perhaps serve as a stepping-stone for the Macedonians towards a more 
definite faith, because though it was capable of bearing the highest 
meaning yet it could also be used in lower significations. That word 
was Kips. But the very fact that its meaning was so wide, while 
it might recommend it to some, would suggest to others that it needed 
to be strengthened. If then we are to demand a second term which 
should fulfil our conditions, there is one and one only which is available, 
and that is {worows. It appears to have been in the fundamental form 
of Eastern baptismal creeds’; and the phrase 7d IIvetpa éoti 7d fwo- 
row * affords an almost exact parallel to 6 8 Kuipws éorw 76 Iveta, and 
in fact it is the only other scriptural predicate applied to the Holy 
Spirit, and it asserts what all would allow was a divine function. Here 
then the creed itself would end and the Nicene anathemas follow. 
But in all probability the Council began with Macedonianism, and 
having added an article to the faith of Nicaea as to which N was insuffi- 
ciently explicit, since the question had not then been raised,‘ it pro- 
ceeded next to make the assertions which I have already quoted, and 
possibly some others, against Apollinarianism. And possibly by this 
time Gregory had already withdrawn. At any rate he seems to hint 
that he had incurred hostility by taking an unpopular line on the 
article dealing with the Holy Spirit, and that he disapproved of the 
other additions and disavowed any responsibility in regard to them.° 
Finally, there was the heresy of Marcellianism to be dealt with. In 
regard to this it is probable that they adopted the same procedure as with 
regard to the other two, and the first canon suggests that it was treated 


Tavtny éwpwv drpupats émppoais 

Tav duqididgwy d0Aiws OorAovpérny, 

Ot raira Sofa {ovaw, ofs xaipe: Kparos, 
Méoor pév dvres, dopenoror 8’ ei pécor 
Kai pi) tpodqAws KAnoews évavrias KTA. 

1 2 Cor. iii 17. 2 Hahn Bibliothek p. 130 note. 3 Jn. vi 63. 

4 Greg. Naz. Ep. cii to Cledonius, . . . éypdyapev rH of edAaBeia. .. drt tpeis Tis 
xaTa Nixuav miotews, ... obdiv ovre mpoeTipnoapey mumoTE, ovTE mpoTipay Svvdpeba, 
GAA’ éxeivns éopev ris mictews iv Oe@ Kal éodpeda. mpookapOpodyres 7d edAAcTas 
eipnpévov éxeivas mepi rod ‘Ayiou Tvedparos (did 7d pdt Kexwio0a THMKaLTa TOUTO 7d 
(hrnua), Gre pds Oedrnros cidévac xp Tov Tlarépa, wal rdv Tidv nai 7) “Aycov Tvedya, 
Qedv wal 7d Mvedpa ywwwoxovras. 

5 Carm. xiv 25-47 supra. 
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in the same way. Moreover, Marcellus had himself been condemned at 
an Arian Synod at Constantinople in 336. And if any addition was to 
be made against this heresy it could only be of ris Bacwrcias obk érrar 
réXos. This was scriptural,’ it had already occurred in Marcellus’s own 
letter to Julius, and it appears to have been common in Eastern 
baptismal creeds.? 

This form of faith would not be regarded by its authors as a new 
composition or a separate exposition from N, whatever later ages might 
think of it. However effective N might have been against Arianism, 
new heresies had arisen which were not within the purview of the 318 
fathers, and in Constantinople the sanctity of N lay solely in its value, 
whatever might be thought at Alexandria or in the city of its birth. 
Hence the fathers of Constantinople would consider that they were but 
following precedent rather than contravening it; following it in the 
spirit as against the novelties of a later age, rather than being bound by 
the letter. The additions did but maintain it in a condition of useful- 
ness, and demonstrated rather than impugned their loyalty. When 
it was not sufficiently explicit for new needs they made it so, and that 
was all. Such is the defence which is repeatedly offered; such no 
doubt was the feeling of the actual time. 


The enlarged N compared with E and identified with it. 
And now if we compare this creed with E* we shall be struck by 


1 Lk, i 53. 2 Hahn Bibliothek p. 136. 
8 E compared with N and the additions made at Constantinople in 381 : 
N Additions E 
7a Te dv TH ovpayg omitted 
wal 7a. év TH 7 Nestorius, &c. - 
(roy waredOdvra) (Tov KaTedOdvTa) (rov ated OdvTa) 


(«ai capkabévra) 


wai dvacrayTa 
Th TpiTn Hyépg 


é« Ta@V ovpayav 

(ai capxwOévra) 

é« Tivedparos ‘Ayiov 
wai Mapias 77s mapBévov 
oravpwiévta 


nai rapivta 


Marcellus’s letter 
and scripture 
ov ris Bacidelas 
ovn éarat TédOs 
Scripture and other creeds 
7d Kipiov 7d (wonowy 


é« Tav ovpayay 

(wai capxobévra) 

é« Tivedparos ‘Ayiouv 

wai Mapias ris mapbévou 
oravpwhévra Te intp hyav 
émi Tlovriov MhAdrov 

wai rapévra 

(nai dvagravra 

7H Tpity jnépa) 

Kara Tas ypapas 

wai KabeCépevov 

év 5eftG Tov Marpéds 

wai wad 

pera ddgns 

ov ris BaciXeias 

ov« éara Tédos 


70 Kupiov 7d (wordy 
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their substantial agreement. E has other additions, and these may 
be due to a corruption of E, or the creed as it issued from the 150 
may have had them also; but E is substantially N enlarged against 
Apollinarianism, Marcellianism, and Macedonianism, by just those 
phrases for which we either have direct testimony or else strong indirect 
probability. It is conciliar in form ; it has the Nicene anathemas just 
as the creed of Damasus would lead us to expect ; and it stops short just 
where conciliar action would in fact stop. On the other hand, it is 
extremely probable that a Latin scribe, finding the title at the beginning 
and having already given N under the same title earlier in his work, 
would substitute one for the other, and it is equally improbable that 
a Greek scribe, who starting with N had lapsed into C, would suddenly 
stop Short at {worov and finish by appending the Nicene anathemas. 


The relation of E to C. 


The creed thus produced was not baptismal but conciliar. It had at 
its conclusion anathemas which were not a feature of baptismal creeds, 
and it lacked those final clauses which were common in one form or 
another to all baptismal creeds at this period. It would not be too 
much to say that if any one claimed to have been baptized during the 
last quarter of the fourth, or the first quarter of the fifth, century with 
the creed of some Eastern council, we should take it for granted that 
the creed used had no anathemas and that it had some of the final 
clauses added. If it was N which he claimed had been used, the 
form would have been something like the creed produced by Charisius,' 
or the longer form in Epiphanius? with omission of the explanatory 
phrases. Now this is precisely the case with which we are called upon 


It is probable that the baptismal creed of Constantinople resembled that of 
Antioch from which it was derived (Hort Two Dissertations p. 75n), and in this 
case it would contain ém Toyriov MAdrov and xara rds papas, and the presence of 
these words in the baptismal creeds of Antioch and Constantinople would perhaps 
account for their addition to N in 381. 

They also occur in the Nestorian baptismal creed published by Caspari. This 
creed is entitled ‘the creed of the 318 fathers (and) bishops assembled in the city 
of Nicaea’, It seems to be a combination of N and either the baptismal creed of 
Antioch or a Syrian derivative of it (Hahn Bibliothek pp. 144-146). It omits with 
E 14 re év r@ ovpav@ nai ra év 7H ij, and contains also é« ray obpavay, éx Mapias rijs 
rapOévov (but not é« Ivevparos ‘Aviov), cata tds ypapas, nal nabeCopevov éx defias Tov 
Tlarpds, nai maduw, 7d (wonody. Its date is uncertain but cannot be later than 381. 

Finally, the creed of the Apostolic Constitutions, which has Antiochene affinities, 
contains é¢mi Movriov MAdrov, xabeoOévra év 5ef:G Tot Marpds, nat mad, and pera 867s. 
These facts render it not improbable that the phrases in E which we cannot 
definitely trace back to their origin, may also have been inserted at the Council 
of 381. 

1 Hahn Bibliothek pp. 318-319. 2 Ancoratus ch. cxxi. 
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to deal. Among those who at the Council of Chalcedon had at first 
refused to subscribe Leo’s Tome was a certain Archimandrite Dorotheus. 
He stated that he stood fast to the faith of the 318 in which he had been 
baptized, and to the decision of the Council of Ephesus which had con- 
demned Nestorius ; thus he believed, and beside that he knew no other 
faith. But later on, being asked about his personal belief, he said, 
‘We were baptized into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, confessing the Saviour Christ who came down and 
was incarnate of the Virgin, and was made man and was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate’. The quotation is not verbally exact, but it is obviously 
made from N with enlargements. 

And this witness is confirmed by a letter of the Emperor Theodosius. 
The Synod of Chalcedon, he writes, has retained the symbol of the 318 
intact with neither addition nor subtraction. With this symbol he was 
baptized, and with this as his basis of belief, he confesses ‘That our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was born of Holy Spirit and Mary the 
Virgin, the Theotokos’. The quotation again is not verbally exact and 
we may dismiss the title Theotokos as forming part of the Emperor’s 
baptismal creed, but there is no doubt that the creed of his baptism 
would be the local baptismal creed of Constantinople. 

A similar assertion was made by the bishops at Chalcedon in the 
second session with regard to N. So again at the beginning of the 
fourth session the commissioners ask what had been decided about 
the faith, and the legate Paschasius replies that the Council held to the 
formula of Nicaea, and that the Council of Constantinople had confirmed 
or strengthened it (€B¢Baiwoev) ; and thereupon follows the shout by the 
bishops that in this faith they baptized and had themselves been baptized. 

Now most of the bishops present belonged to the Constantinopolitan 
sphere of influence, and some of them must have been elderly men. 
The inference is that towards the close of the fourth century the Con- 
stantinopolitan baptismal creed was N with enlargements common to 
it and E, and no doubt also clauses at the end dealing with the 
Church and baptism, and having no anathemas. It is, I think, difficult 
to doubt that this creed is C. 


The Date of the Compilation of C. 


But supposing C to be the baptismal creed of the Church of Con- 
stantinople, can we decide when it was likely to have been compiled? 
With a fair show of probability I think we may put it down to the 
bishops of the Constantinopolitan district who remained behind after 
those from other districts had left the Council of 382. 

In response to a request from a Milanese Council held early in 382, 
the Emperor Gratian desired to summon an ecumenical council at 
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Rome at the end of that year, and accordingly he issued letters inviting 
the Eastern bishops to attend. But Theodosius, not approving of this 
scheme, assembled a number of bishops at Constantinople. This may 
be regarded as an adjourned sitting of the Council of the previous year ; 
but I think we may gather from the letter of excuse which was sent to 
the Italian bishops that this assembly did not regard itself as having the 
same authority. The former Council it speaks of as ecumenical, but it 
does not claim the title for itself. It attributes to the Council of 381 
an exposition of faith and declares its own agreement with it. It 
passed canons, but they seem to deal only with the discipline of the 
Constantinopolitan district and to suggest that the Antiochene patri- 
archate was not sitting in joint session. And I think we may take it as 
probable that the Alexandrine patriarchate was equally unrepresented. 
That is, the Council of 382 would consist of few, if any, bishops from 
outside the Constantinopolitan sphere of influence. They, of course, 
could come with less trouble than the more distant bishops; and it 
would be quite sufficient to frustrate the ecumenicity of the council to 
be held in Italy, if Constantinople was unrepresented there. 

Now we know for a fact that in post-Nicene times it became a 
common practice to enrich the local baptismal creed by combining 
with it the whole or some part of N ; and there is evidence that this had 
taken place at Constantinople itself.1 This was an obvious precaution 
where a diocese was now threatened with Arianism. But Constantinople 
was threatened with just those heresies against which the Council of 381 
had guarded. Is there not then a great probability that the bishops 
who belonged to the Constantinopolitan sphere of influence would 
combine the existing baptismal creed of Constantinople with E? And 
by this route we reach exactly the same conclusion as we have already 
arrived at by other evidence, namely that C is the baptismal creed of 
Constantinople subsequent to 381. 

And if it is allowed that a creed like E was in existence before C, the 
mere comparison of the two will create in the mind a strong pre- 
possession in favour of this view; and this is strengthened if it is 
observed that the main dogmatic difference between C and E is in the 
clauses which concern the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and safeguard 
it against Macedonianism which had been elaborated under the walls 


1 In 449 Eutyches in his letter to Leo claimed to have been baptized with N 
without the additional clauses quoted by Nestorius. Such language might be used 
somewhat loosely. It is, however, fairly certain (a) that he would have been 
baptized with the baptismal creed of Constantinople, (6) that it must have closely 
resembled N and could not have contained these clauses, and (c) that it must have 
had some clauses after ‘the Holy Spirit’ dealing with the Church, &c., and no 
anathemas. Mansi, vi 632. 
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of the Imperial City and was almost confined in its actual range to the 
Constantinopolitan patriarchate, though ecclesiastical leaders throughout 
the Christian world might dread its extension. 

Granting this hypothesis, the attribution of E to the 318 and of C to 
the 150 by the Council of Chalcedon becomes comparatively intelligible. 
E was simply an enlarged N, and was already current in the Constanti- 
nopolitan sphere under the title of ‘the words of the Fathers of Nicaea’ 
as early as Nestorius ; while it was not accepted in Egypt, in some parts 
of the Antiochene patriarchate, and at Nicaea itself, which clung to N in 
its original form. ‘The doctrinal decree of the Council was drawn up 
by a committee dominated by Constantinopolitan influence and includ- 
ing Anatolius, Diogenes of Cyzicus, Eusebius of Dorylaeum, Maximus 
of Antioch (who had supported Flavian and pledged his patriarchate to 
Leo’s Tome), and the Roman legate, while the Egyptian party was not 
represented on it. The attribution of E to the Council of Nicaea was 
therefore natural and easy. ‘The attribution of C to the 150 is a diffi- 
culty with which any theory has to contend ; for C is certainly not 
conciliar in form. But if C is an enlargement of E made for baptismal 
purposes in 382 by the Constantinopolitan bishops, who were by far 
the greater portion of this second council, it might easily have come to 
be regarded as the work of the Council itself. The later proceedings 
at Chalcedon add little to the data already collected ; but the A//ocutio 
to the Emperor affirms that the later fathers, of pera ratra, had felt 
themselves obliged to define against the Marcellians and the Mace- 
donians, and that Basil, Damasus, and the Councils of Sardica and 
Ephesus, had judged it necessary that against novel heresies additions 
should be made to the creed of the 318. 

We have now to account for the little recognition accorded to 
E between the year of its composition and the Council of Chalcedon. 
This policy of neglect seems most strongly manifested in Egypt. But 
it is precisely there that we are best able to account for it. The pressure 
of Apollinarianism had been widely felt, and though the converts to 
Macedonianism were confined within a comparatively small territory, 
Athanasius and Damasus had both thought it needful to secure their 
own sphere of jurisdiction against it by conciliar action, and there was 
a common opinion that the Council of Sardica had authorized additions 
to N to guard against these heresies; while, as we have seen, the 
Council of Chalcedon held that this had actually been done. The 
opinion was wrong, but it shews what sort of procedure was expected 
from an authoritative council. Writing to the Antiochenes, Athanasius 
says: ‘That composition which is being circulated as the work of the 
Council of Sardica you must suppress, for the Council issued nothing 
of the kind. It is quite true that such a motion was brought forward, 
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but the Council was indignant at it, and it defined that the faith of 
Nicaea was to suffice and nothing ought to be added to it as though 
it were incomplete, and no one ought to put out another creed lest 
reflexions should be cast on N, and an excuse be given to those who 
are for ever wanting to be writing and defining about faith.’ * 

And what Athanasius advised he followed in his own patriarchate. 
The Council of Alexandria in 362 made decrees against heretics, but 
left N untouched. The Creed of Nicaea would naturally have a kind 
of sanctity in Alexandria which it might well fail to attain elsewhere. 
Athanasius was an ecclesiastical, almost a national, hero in a land where 
political parties readily grouped themselves round religious catch-words. 
And to this traditional feeling on behalf of N was added, as time went 
on, an ecclesiastical rivalry between the throne of St Mark and that 
upstart see of Constantinople, which owed its position solely to imperial 
patronage. When Nestorius the Antiochene succeeded to the throne of 
Chrysostom differences of theological thought intensified the hostility, 
and Cyril manifests a malign pleasure in correcting the enlarged version 
of N quoted by Nestorius. The real problem is not so much to 
account for the suppression of E, wherever Egypt could bring pressure 
to bear, as to account for the Egyptian bishops ever acquiescing in its 
formation. Now the letter of Athanasius shews how readily it was 
believed that the Council of Sardica had taken the course which was 
adopted at Constantinople ; and it shews also considerable anxiety lest 
some other council should do what Sardica had as a matter of fact 
refused. Outside Alexandria N had not the same halo of sanctity. It 
was a safeguard, the value of which was appreciated ; but the question 
of enlargement was simply one of theological policy. A small local 
synod might well hesitate, a synod of the whole East need not have the 
same scruple. It would of course be careful to select its phraseology 
sO as not to create needless difficulties ; but it was the future welfare of 
the Church and its immediately pressing need, rather than the honour 
of the Council of Nicaea, of which they had to think. We can well 
imagine that the Egyptians did not yield without a struggle ; but they 
would have felt themselves in an unsympathetic atmosphere, and for 


1 Tomus ad Antiochenos cc. iv, v (Migne P.G. xxvi 799). Ch. iv mapaxadodper... 
pHTe Tovs mept MavAivov Erepiv Te pyre mAdov Tov év Nixaia mpoBdddAeoOa, Ch, v cai 
7d) OpvAnOey yooy napa Tivev mrramov, ws év TH KaTa Lapdiuhy cvvdby awraxGev epi 
miatews, kwrvete Kav bAws dvay.vwoKecOa tH TmpopéperOat’ oddity yap ToLOdTOY Hpicer 
aivodos. “Hfiwoay piv yap tives, ws évEeods ovons THs Kata Nixaay ovvddov, ypaya mepi 
niorews, wat émexeipnoay ye mpomeras* 4 52 dia aivodos } év Sapdinp ovvayOecioa 
jyyavanrnoe, nal wpe ndtv Er rept mictews ypapecba, GAr’ dpxeicbar TH ev Nixaig 
napa Tav natépwv dporoynbeion miore, bid 7d pndev air Acimev, GAAG MANpy edoeBeias 
elvai, xai Ott ph deiv Sevrépay éxridecOa Trictiw, iva pH h ev Nixaig ypadeioa ws dreds 
ova vopob7, Kat mpddacis 500n Tois &éAovaL TOAAGKS ypape Kai Spite wept nigTews. 
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the insertion of a clause against Macedonianism, which was probably 
the point first raised, the example of the Council under Damasus 
furnished a powerful precedent; while, even though the party at 
Antioch to which Athanasius addressed his letter would support the 
Egyptians in their resistance, it was the rival party which was in 
the ascendant at Constantinople. And without support they would 
have to be very strong men to refuse their assent, for they numbered 
only two. But on their return home the position would be entirely 
reversed. The proceedings at Chalcedon emphasize the fact that the 
strong feeling of the Egyptians did not die down after the death of 
Athanasius, but continued in full force ; and, this being so, we should 
not expect that an enlarged version of N would be tolerated either 
at the first Council of Ephesus or at the Latrocinium. But when we 
have made allowances for this feeling, whenever it had the opportunity 
to express itself, there are but few, if any, occasions on which we should 
rightly expect E to appear and do not find it, and on the other hand 
we are left with the evidence I have already quoted on the other 
side. 

We have now only to summarize the conclusions from the evidence 
I have brought forward. This makes it clear that the Council of 381 
added certain phrases to the creed of the 318 against heresies which had 
not arisen when this was composed. 

We cannot precisely define @ priori the limits of the added matter, 
but we know some of the wording and can conjecture a part of the 
remainder with very fair certainty. The creed thus produced was con- 
ciliar in form ; it did not deal with doctrines which were not in question, 
and, like the creed of Damasus, it ended with the Nicene anathemas. 
It was not regarded as a new symbol, but only as a strengthened form 
of the old ; and within the Constantinopolitan sphere of influence it 
was probably called the Nicene Creed, and as such it appears in the fifth 
session of the Council of Chalcedon. Soon afterwards we obtain 
evidence of a baptismal creed, connected as it would appear with Con- 
stantinople and containing at least one phrase which we know to have 
been inserted by the Council of 381. This was commonly regarded,. 
within the limits of its use, as the baptismal form of the Nicene Creed. 
The number of bishops who in 451 said they had been baptized with it, 
puts the date of its composition back very close to 381, while the letter 
of Eutyches to Leo proves that it cannot have been much earlier. 
Omitting the evidence of Epiphanius, we have no quotation of it before 
the Council of Chalcedon. At that date there were two forms of the 
creed of the 318 recognized. The original form obtained especially 


1 J.T.S. vol. xv no. 58 p. 168. 
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in Egypt and sporadically elsewhere ; but this had been supplanted by 
the longer form over a large district which had fallen under the influence 
of the see of Constantinople, and apparently in some portion of the 
Antiochene patriarchate. The Council of Chalcedon seems to have 
been misinformed with regard to the action of the Council of Sardica, 
and to have imagined that the Council of Ephesus, as was claimed 
by Eusebius and Diogenes, had recognized the longer, and not, as was 
actually the case, the shorter form of the Nicene Creed. It need not 
therefore greatly surprise us to find that they attributed to the 150 the 
composition of the baptismal creed of Constantinople, though it is 
evident that this creed would not be the work of a council which was 
claimed as legislating for the whole Eastern Church. If we compare 
together the enlarged Nicene Creed, as we have seen reason to suppose 
it to have been issued from the Council of 381, with this baptismal 
creed, it is clear that the latter is based on the former, but combined in 
the last clauses, and probably in some of the earlier, with the traditional 
baptismal creed of Constantinople, the form of which, however, is not 
precisely known to us. Such a basis is, I think, not only obvious from 
the creed itself but also accounts most readily for the attribution 
of C to the 150, and this attribution becomes still easier if we imagine, 
as is not improbable, that C was thus put together in 382 by the 
Constantinopolitan bishops who remained behind in local synod after 
the other fathers of the Council of 381 had departed. The Council of 
381 would naturally adhere as closely as possible to the Nicene Creed ; 
but a baptismal creed would avail itself of a larger latitude both of 
addition and also of omission or alteration where it should seem 
desirable. 

Lastly, I come to deal with the hypothesis of Dr Hort. If the 
original text of Epiphanius read N, this hypothesis is ipso facto 
destroyed ; but it labours under difficulties which would seem fatal to 
its acceptance, even if C is still read in Epiphanius. Let us suppose 
with Dr Hort that Cyril’s adoption of Nicene language dated from about 
362, and that Sozomen, in saying that Cyril had formerly been a Mace- 
donian, had no other source of information than Socrates, and meant 
nothing more than a semi-Arian. It is an arbitrary and most improb- 
able supposition, for which no precedent can be quoted, that any 
council with the least approach to a claim to ecumenicity would go 
into committee on the orthodoxy of any bishop’s baptismal creed ; in 
fact, no baptismal creed required the authorization of such a synod. 
Nor would such a procedure give to that creed an authority which 
enabled it afterwards to be quoted as on a level with the creed of 
Nicaea. Nor would such a council accept the production of an 
orthodox creed as a sufficient proof of personal orthodoxy. Was that 
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the test which the councils used, or had they another form of test 
which was in constant employment wherever possible? Such a test we 
do know that they had. The Nicene Creed with its anathemas was 
framed for that purpose. It was employed by Athanasius at Alex- 
andria, as Dr Hort allows. It was the test to which the Macedonians 
submitted in Rome under Liberius; it was the test proposed to the 
Macedonians at this very Council of 381. There is not the least 
suggestion that they were asked to produce a creed other than 
that of Nicaea either here or in Rome, and a fortiori neither would 
Cyril, who had never been so heretical as they were, and for the 
last twenty years had been thoroughly orthodox, have been asked 
to do so. 

On the difficulty of deriving C from Cyril’s creed, J, there is little 
that needs to be added to the remarks of Dr Gibson ' and others. We 
know J verbally with the exception of the clauses between éyévero and 
dvaordvta, where the creed has been filled up from the chapter-headings 
of the catecheses, which are very possibly later, and almost certainly in 
these clauses are slightly wrong. The text furnishes no support for 
capxwhévra, whereas yevvdw occurs in some form no less than ten times 
in the course of Catechesis xii. Supposing C to have been based on J, the 
most purely arbitrary alteration is xae{opevov instead of xaficavra. It 
is not only that the latter comes at the end of a long list of aorist 
participles, but a study of Cyril shews that he is uniformly careful 
to use xae{opuevos of the eternal session of God the Son, while he uses 
the aorist of that session of our Lord in His humanity which had 
a beginning in time. The only exception to this rule is that he once 
uses 7 Iarpi ovyxabe{opevos in insisting on the present exalted state of 
our Lord in His human nature. But this gives no help when the creed 
is speaking of a series of definite historic acts. Nor, it may be 
remarked, is Epiphanius any more likely to have accepted this alteration 
from Cyril, for his creed in ch. cxxi has also xa@icavra. Cyril was 
accused of semi-Arianism,—granted ; but why should he introduce 
phrases directed against Apollinarianism, Marcellianism, and Mace- 
donianism ? Or what is the advantage of the concluding clauses over 
those in J? 

But we have to suppose, not only that Cyril was dissatisfied with 
J, which was quite sufficiently definite against semi-Arianism, but that, 
wishing to strengthen it, he was not content to enlarge it from N, but 
introduced many other arbitrary alterations, and then that it found such 
favour with Epiphanius that he thought in ch. cxx it ought to be taught 
to all catechumens, while in the next chapter he adopts a baptismal 


1 The Three Creeds pp. 171, 172. 
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creed based on N and differing largely from C wherever C does not 


agree with N. 


APPENDIX I. 


C compared with Cyril’s Creed and E. 
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THE DERIVATION OFC 


Baplismal creed 
@ Baptismal creed of Antioch aie other Baplumal creeds 







© 1°" Baplismal creed 
Constantinople 


© 2"4 Baplismal creed “of Constantinople other Baptismal creeds 


peccal sources 





© 
3™Baplismal creed of Constantinople C 382 (2) 








(a) Hahn Bibliothek pp. 141-143, and compare with it the creed of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, ibid. pp. 139-141. 

(6) ‘A priori we should expect Constantinople to have received its creed from 
Antioch, its ecclesiastical mother. Hort Two Dissertations p. 75 n. 

(c) Compare the letter of Eutyches to Leo in 449, which makes it probable that 
the baptismal creed of Constantinople had been combined with N. In any case N 
must have received additions for baptismal purposes and have been shorn of its 
anathemas, 


(d) Quoted as N in the fifth session of the Council of Chalcedon. 
(e) C is certainly baptismal in form, and almost certainly Constantinopolitan in 


origin. 
APPENDIX II. 
The Tome of Leo. 

Leo’s Tome was written in 449 and was intended to be read at the 
Council of Ephesus, the Latrocinium. It did not then get a hearing, 
but was first read in the second session of the Council of Chalcedon in 
451. It contains two passages with regard to the creed. 

Nesciens igitur (Eutyches) quid deberet de Verbi Dei Incarnatione 
sentire, nec volens ad promerendum intelligentiae lumen, in sanctarum 
scripturarum latitudine laborare, illam saltem communem et indiscretam 
confessionem sollicito recepisset auditu, qua fidelium universitas pro- 
fitetur, credere se in Deum Patrem omnipotentem, et in Jesum Christum, 
Filium Ejus unicum, Dominum nostrum. Qui natus est de Spiritu 
Sancto et Maria Virgine (ch. ii.). 

Unde unigenitum Filium Dei crucifixum et sepultum omnes etiam 
in Symbolo confitemur (ch. v). 

We are not here primarily concerned with the question what creed it 
was from which Leo was quoting, but with the impression produced : 
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#.¢. with the question, from what creed he would have been thought by 
the assembled fathers to be quoting. 

Leo’s first statement is that Eutyches ought to have acknowledged 
the authority of scripture, propheticae voces, apostolicae litterae, evan- 
gelicae auctoritates. But a knowledge of scripture could not be 
expected from one who did not comprehend the beginning of the creed. 
Et quod per totum mundum omnium regenerandorum voce depromitur, 
istius adhuc senis corde non capitur (ch. i). 

The appeal to scripture is clear and does not now concern us, but 
the question arises, what form of creed would the fathers of Chalcedon 
think Eutyches ought to have acknowledged as authoritative ? 

This question admits of a double answer. The Egyptians claimed 
that among creeds N was the sole text of orthodoxy, and it was as 
judged by this standard that Eutyches had claimed, and by the Latro- 
cinium had been allowed, to be orthodox. 

But it is equally clear that Leo was not quoting from N, and in 
demanding that Eutyches should acknowledge as authoritative Qui 
natus est de Spiritu Sancto et Maria Virgine, he was endeavouring to 
enforce on a member of the Church in Constantinople a creed which 
the Egyptian bishops did not accept. 

The question we are discussing is not settled by saying that these 
words were in the Roman baptismal creed. That was purely Western, 
and did not run, in the sense of being an authorized form, in the East. 

But if the Eastern Church had authorized a creed including these 
words which Egypt had accepted under pressure at the time but after- 
wards ignored in deference to a strong sentiment and tradition, the 
whole situation is explained. Let us grant that Leo was quoting from 
R, still the words would at once suggest to Easterns the more familiar 
formula. Nor to Eastern ears would any other interpretation appear 
possible of ‘illam saltem communem et indiscretam confessionem, qua 
fidelium universitas profitetur ...’ and ‘omnes. . . confitemur’. 
Such language could not to them mean the Western baptismal creed ; it 
must mean N, either in its original or in its enlarged form. Nor would 
they admit that Eutyches should be judged by a Western symbol. 

Thus the Constantinopolitan would rejoice in Leo’s apparent accept- 
ance of the dogmatic work of the Council of 381, Leo had acknow- 
ledged E as authoritative, while on the other hand the Egyptians would 
be confounded ; Rome, Constantinople, Antioch were all against them. 

Such a blow could not have been without effect on the proceedings 
of the Egyptian party. Nor was it. The opposition to the sentiment 
of the majority which they had manifested in the earlier stages of the 
Council died down, killed as it appears by Leo’s Tome, and in the end 
E and C were accepted as authoritative with no dissentient voice. 
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It is, I think, hardly open to doubt that the Council thought Leo 
was quoting from E. But was it so in fact? On this point there is 
still room for difference of opinion. The words undoubtedly occur in 
R, but would Leo have quoted R as authoritative to Flavian or to an 
Eastern council? Or did he press the claims of his see so far as to 
make his own baptismal creed a standard equal in authority to the 
Scriptures over a Constantinopolitan archimandrite? On this point 
I refer to Dr. Gore: ‘Leo appears to make no exact or definite 
claim over the Eastern bishops. He professes his “ universalis cura” for 
the whole church . . . but when he comes to write his celebrated letter 
to Flavian . . . he writes in a tone no wise different from that adopted 
by St Cyril in his letters against Nestorius’ (Dictionary of Christian 
Biography vol. iii p. 662). | On the other hand Leo had no objection on 
principle to a conciliar enlargement of N; for his own predecessor 
Damasus had already adopted that course. And two years later Leo 
acknowledged E through his legates at Chalcedon. 


F. J. Bapcock. 


THE PRIMITIVE TEXT OF THE GOSPELS AND 
ACTS, A REJOINDER. 


AMONG the notices of my work upon the Primitive Text of the 
xospels and Acts three differ from the rest in that they are signed. The 

writers are Dr Sanday,’ Dr Souter,’ and Sir Frederic Kenyon,’ three 
well-known defenders of what Westcott and Hort call the ‘ Neutral’ 
text. I have always made it a rule not to reply to reviewers, and it is 
with the utmost reluctance that I break this ordinance. I only do so 
because it has been represented to me by friends that, if I do not reply, 
an unfavourable interpretation may be placed on my silence. 

Since I cannot expect that my little book may have made its way 
into the hands of more than a few of those who read this answer, I may 
be allowed to state my main points. This I will do very briefly. 

My work consists of two parts. In the first I treat the Gospels and 
in the second the Acts. The method followed is different in the two 
cases, but the result is the same. This is, that the primitive text is to 

1 Oxford Magazine, June 4, 1914. 

9 Review of Theology and Philosophy, August 14, 1914. 


3 Church Quarterly Review, October 1914 (under the title ‘ Von Soden’s edition 
of the New Testament’). 
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be found in what is generally termed the ‘ Western’ family, viz. the 
Graeco-Latin Codex Bezae (D) and its allies ; not in B&, the two oldest 
Greek MSS. I object to the term ‘ Western’, since this text, which is 
that quoted by the earliest Fathers, was used in the East as well as in the 
West, and the Old Syriac versions exhibit a text similar to that found in 
the Old Latin. As the most obvious difference in them is their length, 
I shall here speak of them as the longer and shorter texts. My thesis 
is that it is the longer text which is original, and that the shorter text 
has been derived from it ; not, as is generally held, that the longer is 
the result of periphrasis and expansion. 

In my book I began with the Gospels, though I quote on two occa- 
sions Professor Lake’s remark that the proper course is to begin with 
the Acts. I now propose to invert the order and to begin with the 
Acts, since in their case the problem is more simple. 

D is written in lines of irregular length, divided more or less according 
to the sense. As an example of the formation we may take, e.g. : 


v. 38-39 kau eagarte avTous 
pn plavavtes Tas XEipas 
ott cav 7 €& avOpwrow 7» BovAn avry 
1 To Epyov TovTo KataAvOnoerat 
5 «de ex 08 eorw ov SuvvycerOat Kadvoat avrous 
oure upes ovte BactAcis ovte Tupavvor 
amexerOat ovy aro twv avOpwruv TovTw 


pyrore Oeopayxor evpeOyre. 


While comparing the rival texts I observed a striking phenomenon, 
viz. that passages found in D, but omitted by B®, and as a rule by the 
other Greek MSS, not infrequently occupy complete lines in D. Thus 
in the passage quoted above, I. 2, wi pudvavres Tas xetpas, and ll. 6-7, 
are omitted by all Greek MSS except D. I found forty-one cases of 
such omission. 

In the case of classical MSS a single example where a complete line 
(of reasonable length) in one MS is omitted by another is considered 
to be good evidence that the MS which omits the passage was copied 
from the MS which contained it. Here, however, the conditions are 
different, since (a) in D the oriyou are ‘ sense-lines’ and (4) they are so 
short that accidents may easily occur. Here the Gospels come to our 
aid. In them I find fourteen cases in all where passages, omitted 
(rightly or wrongly) by 8& B, occupy complete lines or blocks of lines in 
D. If, however, we take into consideration the length of the Gospels 
(324 pages in D) as compared with that of the Acts (88 pages in D) we 
should expect to find about 150 cases in the Gospels. The hypothesis 
of accident, therefore, does not seem to work. 
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From a palaeographical point of view the most interesting case is : 


xv 29 ev mpagate hepopevor 


ev Tw ayw FV eppwobe. 


So also Irenaeus and Tertullian. The other MSS give & zpagare’ 
éppwoGe. The obvious explanation here is that the scribe has passed 
from one line to the same place in the next line, omitting the inter- 
mediate words. No critic would venture to suggest any other explana- 
tion if he were dealing with a profane text. 

In spite of all this evidence I should have hesitated to draw any con- 
clusion, but for the fact that it is reinforced by a number of cases 
where the ordinary text seems to have been patched after a loss of one 
or more lines. I select as examples : 


lili 3 ovros atevicas tos ofbadpors avrov 
kat Ww jeTpov Kat wayyy 

SoD: ds iv Mérpoy Kai "Iwdvvyy ceit. 

XV 12. ovvkatateepevww Se Twv tperButepwv 
TOLS VTO TOV TETPOU ELpHLEVOLS 
everynoav tay to 7Anbos 

SoD: éotynoe 8% wav rd rdAOos cett. 


The hypothesis of expansion here is not so probable as that of contrac- 
tion. I would ask the reader to consider the parallel phenomena which 
I point out in Acts xxvii 11-13 (p. 104), as given in the Fleury palimpsest, 
and in Mark x 46, xii 4, Matt. xiii 14-15, as given in DW. 

I have collected twenty cases in which small alterations appear to 
have been made in order to remedy omissions. Among these is the 
famous passage xxi 16: 


ovrot d¢ yyayov ypas 

map w SevieOopev 

Kal Tapayevopevor es TWA KWpELHV 

eyevopeOa mapa vaowne Tun KUTpW 

So D: dyovres tap & feviebipev Mvdowvi tur Kurpiy cet. 


Here, according to the shorter text, St Paul goes from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem, a distance of sixty-eight miles, in one day,-while the extra line 
found in D, xai . . . xyv, makes him spend a night in a village. Who 
can doubt which text is right here ? 

Other cases which I discuss in chapter xii are more complicated. 

The only conclusion which I can draw from these phenomena is that 
at a very early date the Acts were arranged in sense-lines, such as those 
which have been preserved in D. ‘This method of division is very 
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suitable for purposes of a literal translation, such as might be circulated 
in Rome. 

At the risk of being prolix I venture to give an instance of an abbre- 
viated text of a later author. I refer to the treatise upon the Apocalypse 
written by Primasius, Bishop of Hadrumetum, cent. vi. This was pub- 
lished in the Bale edition of 1544, and again in Migne’s Patrologia. 
Migne omits large blocks of text which appear in the Bale edition, 
sometimes producing utter nonsense. I have recently examined an 
Oxford MS, Douce 140, known as D, written in the eighth century, 
which not only contains the passages omitted in Migne, but also long 
passages omitted by both editions. Here Migne gives a short text, 
the Bale edition a longer text, and D one longer still. The omissions 
are chiefly due to accident, not intention, and exhibit the regular 
operation of a numerical unit. In one passage, however, the problem 
is more complicated, viz. Migne 837 (ed. Basil. n.3). Here both 
editions give : 


militant. In qua nunc quartam dari praedixit potestatem. Hanc 
dicit Ecclesiam, qua ex parte consistit variis malorum gladiis exercen- 
dam. Quod etiam etc. 


D has: 


militant (quae una in tribus 
quartis constare nuntiatur siue quia in 
trina unitate credit siue quod trium professi 
onum ordinibus grata uarietate distin 
guitur uirginum uiduarum et coniugum. In 
quibus nunc tribus quartis dari praedicet po 
testatem hanc dixit aeclesiam et una 
est et ex tribus quartis quadrata stabilita 
te consistet cum ad unum capud reperitur 
trina professio super aedificata inquid super 
fundamentum apostholorum et propheta 
rum. Ipso summo angulari lapide xpo ihu hunc 
uariis praedicet malorum cladib; exercen 
dam a gentilitate simulata fraternita 
te et heretica prauitate) quod etiam 


I do not think that any one will here deny the authenticity of the 
longer text. 

If my analysis of the Acts is sound, it affects vitally the similar 
question which arises as between the rival texts in the Gospels. This 
is of importance, since in the Gospels the evidence is different, and the 
method which I have followed is, apart from Mr Cronin’s analysis of & 
in St John, novel. I may say that I had not seen Mr Cronin’s paper 
until my book was being read for press. My work upon the Gospels 
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falls into two parts. In the first analyse the most important MSS, and 
find that all of them appear from internal evidence to be derived from 
ancestors written in very narrow columns containing on the average 
to-11 letters, such as are found in the palimpsest of Cicero de Re 
Publica (cent. iv). The evidence is furnished by omissions, which 
seem to represent lines of an ancestor, and also by dittographies, 
dislocations, and corruptions of all kinds. Here the problem is purely 
palaeographical, and there is no place for any other considerations. I 
venture to think that the similarity of my results to those which 
Mr Cronin obtained, when working upon a branch of the subject, is 
somewhat striking. I postpone remarks upon my arithmetic until I 
proceed to answer some objections which have been made. It will be 
seen from my book that I lay great stress upon this analysis of the MSS, 
and venture to express myself with some confidence. 

The second part of my work concerns what I call ‘ the most delicate 
and critical point in the inquiry’, viz. the consideration of the main 
variants characteristic of the different families, in the hope that they 
may throw some light upon the formation of the archetype. I endeavour 
to put the reader in possession of all the facts, pointing out that the 
variants are ‘ a farrago taken from all sources’, and that the influence of 
interpolation, coincidence, and mere chance must be taken into account. 

The method which I follow here, as previously in my analysis of the 
individual MSS, is to arrange the omissions in order of length, and to 
let the larger figures speak for themselves. The theory is, that in a 
certain percentage of cases lines have been omitted. If so, we shall 
expect to find units and multiples of units, and also, when we come to 
large figures we shall observe numerical relations. 

I have recently made a considerable study of old Latin MSS, chiefly 
patristic, in which a second hand has added passages omitted in the 
text, prefacing them with omission signs. Sometimes these are few in 
number, sometimes they are very frequent; thus in one MS I have 
noted 199 cases. Sometimes the unit is a very large one. Thus in 
Laud. Misc. 134, cent. ix, containing Augustine de Spiritu et littera, 
there are seven such supplements. One of these seems to have no 
connexion with the others, and to have been omitted by accident. The 
others contain the following number of letters :— 


72 (three cases), 
76 (one case), 
77 (one case), 
78 (one case). 


Here it is obvious that 72-78 represents a line of the model. In 
many MSS I find a regular series of multiples. In such cases it is 
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always the largest figures which are most important, since in them the 
average length of the line asserts itself. ‘Thus in Laud. Misc. 121, 
cent. ix, containing Augustine de doctrina Christiana, the largest 
passages added by the second hand, with omission symbols, contain 
the following number of letters: 100, 101, 224, 399, 425. 

The first two are practically identical, while 399 is almost 100 x 4. 
If we subtract 399 from 425 the result is 26. I now call attention to 
the following multiples: 25x 4 = 100, 25X99 = 225, 25x16 = 400, 
25X17 = 425. 

Among the shorter omissions are one of 75 letters, three of 50-52, 
seven of 24-27. Thus we have a regular series in an ascending scale. 
First there is an irregular unit 24-27, while in the multiples the average 
asserts itself and becomes dominant. 

Similar evidence is yielded by various corruptions. ‘Thus on f. 50r 
the words donorum atque malorum are inserted in the wrong place. 
They occur lower down in their correct context, viz. : 


intra unum rete piscium bonorum et malorum. 


The intervening words between the right and the wrong place contain 
647 letters. Here the same multiple appears (25 x 26 = 650). The 
inference is that the words donorum atque ma/orum were in the first 
place omitted by accident, then added in the margin by a corrector, and 
finally inserted in the text some 26 lines too soon. As 26 lines would 
be a very suitable number for the content of a page or a column, it is 
probable that instead of being inserted at a certain place in one page or 
column they got into another page or column at the same place. 

I have a mass of such evidence, gathered from MSS in which 
omission symbols occur, which I hope to publish before long. Mean- 
while I can only say that similar phenomena are normal, and where the 
unit is sufficiently large the facts cannot be gainsaid. 

When we are concerned with MSS written in very narrow columns, 
e.g. 10-11 letters to the line, the larger numbers cannot be ascribed to 
the operation of so small a unit without further proof. This is furnished 
by correspondences which begin to appear between the larger figures. 
These are dwvavta cuveroicw. I can give no better example than that 
provided by Syr.Si- The small figures present what I term a ‘ welter 
of confusion’. The largest are 83, 128, 132, 167, 262. Here 128 and 
132 are practically identical. If we take an average the result is 130. 
We have now to notice that 83 x 2 = 166 while 130x 2 = 260. The 
explanation is that, while 83 equals a certain number of lines containing 
a particular unit, 167 equals twice that number of lines containing the 
same unit. So if 132 contains a certain number of multiples of that 
unit, 262 contains twice the amount. The proof, therefore, depends 
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on the articulation of the larger numbers and their relation to each 
other, not on the fact that they may be explained as multiples of 10-11 
letters. My critics pass over my analysis of this particular MS in silence. 
I must ask whether they accept it or reject it. 

I return to my list of disputed passages in the Gospels, most of which 
do not appear in the shorter text. There are two possibilities, viz. 
(1) that there are a fortuitous congeries of interpolations, and (2) that they 
are fragments of an ancestor. In the first case we should not expect 
to find any numerical relation between them, in the second we should. 
The five longest passages contain the following number of letters: 
166, 167, 320, 829, 964. Here 166 and 167 are practically identical, 
while 166 x 5 = 830. So there is a numerical relation between 320 
and 964, while 320 can be explained as 160 x 2. 

My conclusion is that these numbers 160-167 correspond to some 
division in the archetype of the Gospels. I offer no opinion as tc 
whether this was a page or a column. Columns of this length are 
found in the palimpsest of Cicero de Re Publica (cent. iv) and in a MS 
of the Gospels (N cent. vi). I point out that such an archetype 
must have been a codex or book, not a roll, and shew that the vellum 
codex was used at Rome in the reign of Domitian (a. p. 81-96) for 
popular books, e.g. Homer, Virgil, Martial, and works of Cicero and 
Livy. 

These are the essential points in my work. It is necessary for me to 
indicate them since they have been disregarded. None of the dis- 
tinguished critics concerned have questioned my analysis of the 
individual MSS, though it is here that the method employed can be 
best tested. On the subject of the Acts, which is the citadel of my 
case, Dr Sanday and Dr Souter preserve an a/tum silentium. Sir ¥. 
Kenyon does mention the Acts once, but in a signally unfortunate 
context. He reports me as saying that various omissions in the 
Gospels and Acts consist of 160-168 letters! It is discouraging to 
find my main point, stated in the Preface as well as in two chapters of 
my book, thus ignored. 

I now turn to some objections which have been raised. I take first 
those of Dr Souter, since he has put them simply and in a tabulated 
form. They are 

(1) Band, the MSS which give the shortest text, are the oldest MSS 
we have, and are connected with Egypt, the home of textual criticism. 

(2) The phenomena observed in D and other ‘ Western’ authorities 
bear witness to the free handling which the texts had to submit to in 
the West at an early date. 

(3) The tendency was for the text to become longer rather than 
shorter, on the principle that nothing be lost. 
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(4) In Ciceronian MSS the patching is bad where an omission has 
occurred. In New Testament MSS the ‘added’ parts are nearly always 
complete in themselves, and, in the judgement of many, better absent. 

(5) In the case of the New Testament, MSS were from an early date 
(say about a.p. 175) sacred and of eternal moment to the scribes 
themselves. Wholesale omission on their part cannot be supposed, 
since they were particularly careful where the sacred words of the Lord 
were concerned. 

As to (1), although B& are the oldest Greek MSS, their evidence is 
inferior in antiquity to that furnished by the Old Latin and Old Syriac 
versions, which are said to be not later than 150 a.p. Also, we have 
the quotations of the oldest Fathers. That the evidence of the oldest 
versions and the earliest Fathers is in favour of the longer text is not 
disputed. Further, the fact that Egypt was the seat of textual criticism 
is in itself suspicious. The oldest papyri of Homer present us with 
a longer text, from which a number of lines were excised by Alexandrine 
critics, sometimes on subjective grounds. Jerome reproaches Origen 
for corrupting the text of the Septuagint by the use of the Alexandrine 
obels and asterisks. Egypt is the natural place for an early revision of 
the New Testament, but the primitive text is more likely to have been 
preserved in Antioch or in Rome. 

(2) The theory of ‘free-handling’ at any early date involves certain 
difficulties. I venture to combine this subject with that stated under (5). 

The defenders of B& maintain, as they are bound to do, that the 
ancestor, or ancestors, from which they are descended, remained pure 
from such interpolations. ‘Thus the scribes are divided into the sheep 
and the goats, or possibly into one sheep and a number of goats. I 
find no such dichotomy between scribes at other periods. They seem 
to me honest and simple folk who were subject to various infirmities, 
but did their best at all times. ‘The assumption that scribes after about 
A.D. 175 looked upon a casual omission as a deadly sin to be avoided 
at all hazards does not agree with the facts. I have remarked (p. 57) 
that ‘the writer of S& was a helpless victim to épourns, while Syr.Siv. . 
omits continually, with freedom for which I know few parallels’. 
Scrivener says that 8% has 115 examples of omission due to épovdrys in 
the New Testament. Similar instances will be found in k, and 
Dr Sanday frequently describes its text as ‘abridged’. But if it was 
a sin to omit, it was a sin to abridge, and still more to interpolate. Yet 
the theory obliges us to suppose that at a very early date, going back 
to subapostolic times, men interpolated with the utmost freedom, with- 
out thinking that they thereby endangered their souls. ‘The hypothesis 
of omission is from a psychological view far simpler. 

(3) The statement that the tendency was for the text to become 
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longer may be true in certain cases, at certain periods, or in a certain 
sense. ‘Thus a reviewer of my work in Zhe Zimes says that this is so in 
the developement of the Vulgate. I accept the statement unreservedly. 
I should suspect, however, that this is due to the conflation of variants, 
a fact which is indisputable in itself, though some of Hort’s examples 
are questionable in the case of the New Testament. In Latin MSS 
such conflations become most noticeable in the period following on the 
Caroline Renaissance, when it became a common practice to enter a 
variant from one MS into another. Also, the ravages of accident must 
always be taken into consideration. Thus, a number of passages omitted 
by the first hand are added by a corrector with omission marks in such 
MSS as, e.g., the Lindisfarne Gospels (cent. vii—viii), or Harl. 1775 
(cent. vii), both of which contain the Vulgate. ‘The cod. Rehdigeranus 
(Old Latin) cent. vii is interesting in this connexion. ‘The writer was 
exceedingly conscientious, and, when he found that he had omitted 
something, he erased on occasions a number of lines and rewrote the 
passage. In spite of all his care he failed to notice a number of 
omissions, which were added bya second hand. One of these additions 
consists of two columns with 20 lines in each. As this happens to be 
the number of lines in the Rehdigeranus itself, it is clear that the scribe 
omitted one page of an ancestor written in the same formation. 

It is impossible to insure against such risks. A text is like a traveller 
who goes from one inn to another, losing an article of luggage at each 
halt. I would add that such omissions are especially likely in the case 
of MSS written in narrow column, since this arrangement is very con- 
fusing. For proof I refer to Van Buren’s transcript of the de Re Publica 
palimpsest. 

(4) The objection that so many of the disputed passages are com- 
plete in themselves is a grave one, and in my judgement the most 
important which has been brought against my theory. I wish to treat 
it with great respect. 

I would remark— 

(a) When Dr Souter says that ‘in Ciceronian MSS’ the thought 
is disturbed where an omission has occurred, I presume that he is 
referring to instances quoted in my book, which are chiefly chosen to 
illustrate a rent in the text. I could easily provide him with hundreds 
of cases in which there is no such rent. Perhaps the most striking 
example is Cic. Phil. ii 93-96, where a long self-contained passage 
sunt ea quidem .. . acta defendimus is omitted by D (i.e. all MSS except 
V). So in the same speech § 3 a complete passage of some length sed 
hoc . .. fuisse is omitted by D. 

(6) The pericope de adultera in St John vii 53-viii 11 is not really 
a separate incident, since the story is preceded by the verse (vii 53) xat 
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éropevOnoav exaaros «is Tov olkov a’rov. It is difficult to see why an 
interpolator should have added these words as a preface to the story. 

(c) The various MSS exhibit the same phenomena in the case of 
passages which are undoubtedly genuine. I would refer once more to 
the larger omissions of Syr.Si"- consisting of 83, 128, 132, 167, 262 
letters. The authenticity of the passages is beyond dispute, and their 
numerical relation shews that they represent lines in the exemplars. 
They are, however, in all cases self-contained. 

This being so, we have to ask why it is that these omissions, if such 
they are, so frequently form complete sentences ? 

In the first place we must remember that in the Gospels the sentences 
are very short, quite unlike the Ciceronian period. If short sentences 
are written in narrow columns, there is considerable chance that the 
end of the sentence may coincide with the end of the line. Secondly, 
there is a tendency in some MSS, e.g. & from time to time, and in the Old 
Latin MSS generally, to adopt a system of paragraphs, in which the last 
line is slightly shorter than the others so as to begin a new sentence or 
new subject with a fresh line. This slight reduction in the length of 
the last line, i.e. of 4 or 5 letters, would not affect the average shewn 
by the figures. ‘Thirdly, and this is the reason to which I attach most 
weight, there is a great difference between the transmission of the 
Gospels and that of classical texts, especially in Latin. In ordinary 
pre-Caroline MSS the mistakes shew that the copyists were grossly 
ignorant, and the correctors little better. Consequently, bleeding 
wounds in the text were unnoticed and untended. In the case of the 
Gospels the scribes knew what they were writing, and corrected errors 
when they were obvious. 

Thus in Matt. x 14 the model of B seems to have had 

Kat OS av 

pn Se€nrar v (10) 

pas 
The first hand omits p17 déyra b-, but the second hand repairs the loss. 

So Luke xvi 1, the model of B seems to have had 

dca 

oxopriiwv ta vr (13) 

apxovra avtov (12) 

KaL 


The first hand omits apyovra avrov, but the omission is again rectified. 


If, however, the rent was not so obvious, the error might not be noticed. 
Thus in Mark xiii 8 the model of & seems to have had 


KGL 


Baoireva em (11) 
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Baorrevav € (10) 


govras werpot (13) 
5 kata tomous € (11) 
covtat Apo (11). 


Here NS omits |. 2 and ll. 5-6, and the mistake is not rectified. The 
explanation, therefore, seems to lie in the survival of the fittest. When 
the passage omitted formed a complete clause or sentence, its absence 
was not so likely to be detected. 

Dr Sanday attacks the numerical method which I have employed, 
though with some qualifications. Thus he says of my unit 10-11 
letters, ‘ the favourite hypothetical unit of length, in the narrow columns 
of the earliest MSS, is—guite naturally and rightly—ten letters to the 
line’. This is an important admission. His contention, however, is 
that the numerical test is too elastic to be of any practical use. I am 
thoroughly aware of the difficulties involved where the unit is so small, 
and so far from concealing them, I have done my best to point them 
out. ‘Thus when speaking of Syr.S'* I noted that certain omissions of 
14-18 letters, which I thought too frequent to be due to mere chance, 
‘might possibly represent lines in the model before the writer ’, as con- 
trasted with the shorter unit which appears in the bulk of the omissions. 
So when dealing with Y%* I shew that there was an intermediate Latin 
ancestor with 14-15 letters to the line, speaking here with confidence. 

Dr Sanday says, ‘ if we have the decimal system for one set of arche- 
types, we have for another (say) 15 or 16 letters to the line’... This is 
a singular use of the word ‘archetype’. The correct sense of the term, 
so far as I am aware, is the exemplar from which all existing MSS are 
derived. There can be ex Aypothesi only one archetype, though there 
may be a large number of intermediate MSS. 

So, too, in chapter ix, where I put together the disputed passages, 
I have made no effort to arrange the evidence in a form favourable to 
my view. I say ‘I feel that the reader has a right to have all the 
evidence before him, even if the result is at first sight chaos’. The 
method which I follow here and elsewhere is to let the figures speak for 
themselves, and this the larger figures do, and with no uncertain voice. 

My contention is not that all omissions are to be explained in the 
same way. Chance is always an important factor, and any omission of 
any length may be due to éporys. What I maintain is that a certain 
proportion of omissions are due to a definite cause, viz. the loss of lines 
in a previous MS, and that where the curve of variations shews recur- 
ring bulges, as we rise from multiple to multiple of the unit, while the 
larger numbers are correlated and support each other, we are justified 
in considering that something more than blind chance is at work. 

Dr Sanday owns that in this case ‘the largest figures are the most 
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dazzling’, and he proceeds to deal with the largest, viz. 964 (St Mark 
xvi 9-20). This he calls ‘ the key-stone of the arch’. As I have always 
endeavoured to point out difficulties in the way of my conclusions, I 
have in a note remarked, ‘It is, I admit, remarkable that the last words 
of the Gospel should come exactly at the end of a page or folio’. This 
Dr Sanday terms a ‘curious note’, and proceeds to point out that in & 
and D the various writings which they contain do not end at the foot 
of a page or a column, and that the unoccupied space is left blank or 
partially filled by a subscription. He asks, if there was any blank at the 
end of the archetype of St Mark, how can we be sure that the figure 963 
represents any unit or multiple of a unit of any length? The answer 
to this question is, because it is in an obvious relation to the preceding 
figures 166, 167, 320, 829. I can only conclude that the archetype did 
end here, unless indeed something, possibly a few words which came 
after v. 20. has been lost. And now I must say a few words as to the 
likelihood that the end of St Mark did coincide with os end of a folio 
or a page or a column in the archetype. 

It is, of course, beyond dispute that a document may end anywhere. 
In a MS which contains 16 lines to a page the chances are 15 to 1 
against its ending in the last line of a column. In the case of B, which 
has 42 lines to the page, the odds are, I believe, 41 to 1 against the 
coincidence, In it, however, the Gospel of St Luke ends on the 41st 
line of column 2 ; and, if the first hand had not accidentally omitted 
peyadAns in v 52, it would have ended in the last line. ‘This is fairly 
near, but a better case is to be found in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
which in B ends with the last line of column 2. A still better example 
occurs in the cod. Augiensis (29 lines to the page), where the same 
epistle ends with the close of a folio. In the same MS the Epistle to 
Philemon, preceded by the title, occupies exactly one page. In the 
cod. Rehdigeranus St Mark ends with the last line of the page, a very 
exact parallel. It will be seen, therefore, that such coincidences, though 
unlikely, do actually occur. On the other hand, I must ask what the 
mathematical chances are against such sequences as 83 and 167, 132 
and 262, or 166, 167 and 829, 320 and 964, coming out, unless some 
common cause is at work ? 

I cannot agree with Dr Sanday that this passage is the ‘key-stone of 
the arch’. If I had to select an architectural metaphor I would call it 
the ‘ coping-stone’. It crowns the edifice, but, if it is removed, the fabric 
still stands firm. 

He also refuses to recognize the validity of the other large figures on 
the ground that the authorities for the omission or addition vary. Thus, 
e.g., while St Mark xvi 9-20 ‘is found in all the leading uncials except 
88 B, the addition to St Luke v 14 has the solitary support of D’. He 
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says ‘the groupings are quite different’, and infers that the readings 
belong to different strata and came in at different times. I can only 
reply that all arguments about groupings are highly subjective, while 
mine is an objective test. I have indicated (p. 48) some singular 
evidence furnished by the omissions in Syr.Si"-and k, which seem to cast 
light upon the relation of the Old Syriac and Old Latin versions to each 
other. When such questions have been decided, it will be possible to 
discuss groupings. For the present I prefer to survey the wood from 
an eminence, not to lose my way among the trees. 

Dr Sanday adds that I stake my all on ‘a single line of proof, and 
that line is purely mechanical’. I must demur to this charge. I have 
nothing at stake. My interest in the problem is palaeographical. I 
have no axe to grind. What I have done is to apply a new method to 
a subject of the greatest complexity which has been studied from every 
other point of view. I have kept carefully aloof, as I state (pp. 106, 108), 
from more ambitious enquiries, and borne in mind the maxim that ‘a 
cobbler should stick to his last’. Such a method, I believe, is that which 
Aristotle calls é£ dpaipéoews, when the investigator leaves out of sight 
those facts which belong to other inquiries and restricts himself to the 
particular points which he has in view. 

The most formidable objection raised by Sir Frederic Kenyon is 
one on which he is a recognized expert, viz. the formation of the arche- 
type to which the Gospels (not the Acts, as he adds) seem to go back. 
The references which I give are taken from Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s 
work. Sir F. Kenyon repeats them, and acknowledges that vellum 
books, as opposed to rolls of papyri, were in use at Rome as early as 
A.D. 81-96. He attempts, however, to turn my flank in a singular 
manner. He says that out of the two vellum leaves, written in the 
second century A. D., which have come down to us, one, in verse, con- 
tains 26 lines to the page, while the other, which is in prose, is written 
in double columns of 36 lines with 24-29 letters each. He concludes 
that such a formation as 16 lines to a page with 10-11 letters to the line 
is not yet a vera causa, so far as the second century A.D. is concerned. 

This really seems unreasonable. When we have only two extant 
specimens of a second-century book, one of which. being in verse, is 
scarcely germane to the discussion, it is too much to expect that the 
other will afford a specimen of any particular formation. It is not long 
ago since Birt, following up the stichometrical speculations of Graux, 
talked about a line of 35-37 letters as ‘normal’ in papyri. Since then 
the discovery of papyri in large quantities has shewn that the theory of 
a normal line is a figment. The papyri are of all shapes and sizes, 
according to the caprice of the writer and the character of his material. 
The columns vary very greatly in size. From some notes which I made, 
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when looking through the theological and classical papyri published by 
Grenfell and Hunt, it appeared to me that the most frequent sizes 
contain an average of about 18, 22, 24, 28 letters to the line. The 
‘normal’ line of 35-37 is found, e.g., in Oxyrhynchus 418, 668, 880, 
884, but isnot common. On the other hand, we have examples of such 
narrow columns as 10-12 letters, and occasionally abnormally broad 
ones, e. g. in Ox. 1251 (Cicero pro Caelio), where the lines contain some 
70-80 letters. Since Sir F. Kenyon says that in papyri the columns 
are hardly ever so narrow as to contain only 10-12, I would mention 
the following specimens among the above-mentioned papyri :— 


Ox. 883 Demosthenes, 3rd cent. 
1010 Ezra, 4th cent. 
1084 Hellanicus, 2nd cent. 


et Demosthenes, 2nd cent. 


1182 
1176 Satyrus, Life of Euripides, 2nd cent. 
Greek Papyri (Grenfell), vol. i 6 Zechariah, 5th cent. 
8 Protevangelium, 5th/6th cent. 


It will be noticed that three of the examples belong to the second 
century. The narrowest columns which I noticed are in Ox. 1176, 
where the average is, I think, less than ro letters. 

In Latin these narrow columns are frequent, e. g. in the palimpsest of 
Cic. de Re Publica. In this the average length is 1ro-11 letters, but 
there are narrower columns with an average of 9. We find the same 
formation in the Ambrosian palimpsest of Cic. pro Scauro, &c., and 
I am in a position to prove that the Vatican palimpsest of the Verrines 
was copied from a model written in this way. The evidence of the 
most ancient Latin Gospels shews that this was the favourite formation. 
I refer to the Vercellensis, cent. iv ; the Palatinus, cent. v ; the Veronensis, 
cent. v/vi, as well as to others of later date. Also, I must point to my 
analysis of & B, Syr.Si- and k, and ask whether Dr Kenyon accepts, 
as apparently Dr Sanday does, the contention that they are derived from 
a succession of MSS written in this formation. In the case of & I 
would request that Mr Cronin’s analysis should be compared with mine. 

The question therefore narrows itself down to the point whether such 
a MS as the de Re Publica palimpsest (cent. iv), which exhibits the 
particular formation which I desire, viz. 16 lines with an average of 
10-11 letters, could have been written in the second century. 1 do not 
see how it is possible to prove that it could not. I had used the term 
edition de luxe of the MS of the Gospels (N), cent. vi, a codex purpureus, 
of which Sir F. Kenyon says in his handbook that ‘the writing is in 
silver, with gold for the abbreviations of the sacred names, and the 
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letters are unusually large’, and on this account hesitated to compare it 
with any supposed archetype. Sir F. Kenyon transfers the description 
to the palimpsest of the de Re Publica, which | supposed to be written in 
the ordinary style of the period, and not to be an edition de /uxe. At any 
rate it is not written on purple parchment or in letters of silver and gold. 

Sir F. Kenyon also find flaws in my arithmetic. He says that of such 
a unit as ro~12 any number over 4o can be a multiple. I am fully 
sensible of the difficulty. When treating the individual MSS I have 
shewn how the evidence is buttressed by constant correspondences 
which transcend the limits of coincidence. When putting together the 
variants gathered from all sources, I have drawn no conclusions, except 
in five cases where there was further evidence, and I have left the larger 
figures to speak for themselves. After they have spoken, then, if I 
interpret their evidence aright, a presumption arises in favour of the 
longer text as compared with that of & B, but the individual cases must 
necessarily remain a matter of doubt. 

In the same way he attacks some larger numbers which I give when 
discussing Spitta’s theory about dislocations in St John’s Gospel. I 
hold no brief on behalf of this theory. It was first mentioned to me 
after my own work was completed, and I speak of it in a very tentative 
way, saying that ‘I do not profess to have sounded the question to 
its depths’ (p. 70). Here there are four figures concerned, viz. 167 
(ch. v 4), 997 (ch. vii 1-14), 4372 (ch. vii 15-24, and v), and 5540 (ch. vi). 
I point out that 166x6 = 996, 168 x 26 = 4368, 168 x 33 = 5544. 
Sir F. Kenyon remarks that the figure 33 is not an even number, and 
implies a dislocation of 164 folios. This is a sound argument, and, 
whether the unit be a page or a column, which I leave undecided, the 
difficulty remains, and has to be set against the coincidences which I 
mention. He suggests that I should make it 163 x34, and then 
remarks that with so fluctuating a base as a unit of 160-168 any figure 
higher than 3200 can be shewn to be a product of some such com- 
bination. It is undoubtedly true that 160-168 x 21 = 3360-3528 and 
160-168 X 22 = 3520-3696, but I must, very gently, point out that in 
the two large numbers I have allowed myself no such liberty, but have 
employed the same unit, viz. 168, with the result that in each case the 
multiple is exact except for four letters. His criticism, therefore, is 
directed upon a position which he invites me to take, not one which 
I occupied. 

There is another point in which I seem not to have made my 
meaning clear. Sir F. Kenyon, after speaking of the archetype which 
I suggest, says that I attempt to ‘account for the majority of the 
phenomena which differentiate the Neutral Text from the Western by 
the omission of whole lines, pages and leaves of such a MS’. What 
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I say (p. 57) is, ‘I do not suggest that all the omissions in any of the 
important MSS are due to the negligence of a single scribe. It is more 
probable that they represent the sum-total of omissions made by a series 
of ancestors written in columns of similar breadth.’ If this is true of the 
individual MSS, it is still more true when the whole tradition is taken 
into account. There must have been a number of intermediate MSS, 
traces of which are occasionally embedded in our texts. I point out 
one such case in St Luke xxii 17-22, where there is a curious series of 
dislocations and omissions peculiar to the Syriac and Old Latin. Here, 
obviously, a special ancestor is concerned. Sir F. Kenyon remarks 
‘some cases remain recalcitrant, for these he discovers yet another unit 
of about 152 letters’. I really cannot sin against all the laws of textual 
criticism by ignoring the existence of intermediate ancestors. 

Both Dr Sanday and Sir F. Kenyon have an ‘alternative plea’. This 
is that my method is not new. Dr Sanday says that ‘the phenomena 
to which he calls attention and the hypothesis by which he would explain 
them have been recognized as a vera causa for some time’. Sir F. 
Kenyon sums up the case by saying that ‘ what is true is not new, and 
what is new is not true’, a somewhat well-worn remark. I do not 
think that a case is strengthened by such ‘alternative pleas’. I do not 
wish to claim novelty for my method, especially if there is a necessary 
antinomy between novelty and truth. I would only remark that, when 
I began my enquiry upon the text of Cicero, I had no guides, and that 
I have carefully recorded in my work any anticipations of my method 
which I came across. I shall be grateful for any additions, in the hope 
that I may be able to acknowledge them at a future date. 


ALBERT C. CLARK. 
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APOLLOS AND THE TWELVE DISCIPLES AT 
EPHESUS. 


THE narrative of Acts xviii 24-xix 7 presents many points of diffi- 
culty to the critic, which are not capable of easy solution. What stage 
in Christian belief had Apollos attained before his instruction by 
Priscilla and Aquila? What precisely is conveyed by the term 
‘disciple’ as used of the twelve who had been baptized into John’s 
baptism? In what relation, if any, do they stand to Apollos? It 
might well be that if one could answer such questions as these with 
any degree of certainty, light would be thrown back into more than one 
obscure corner of the history of primitive Christianity. 

Mr J. H. A. Hart’s article ‘Apollos’ in the Journal of Theological 
Studies (vol. vii) appears at first sight to afford a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the narrative. Apollos was a disciple of the Baptist: the twelve 
were probably converted by him during his preaching in Ephesus, The 
statement that he ‘taught carefully the things concerning Jesus’ must 
be explained by Lc. xxiv 27 as referring to the Messianic prophecies of 
the Old Testament, while one whose master was the Forerunner might 
well be described as ‘instructed in the way of the Lord’. The further 
information imparted by Priscilla and Aquila was to the effect that the 
Messiah soon to come upon the clouds of Heaven was one Jesus of 
Nazareth, so that Apollos on his arrival at Corinth ‘ powerfully confuted 
the Jews and that publicly, shewing by the Scriptures that the Messiah 
was Jesus’. 

This interpretation of St Luke’s story was supported by Professor 
Kirsopp Lake in his Zarlier Epistles of St Paul, but since the publi- 
cation of that work he has, I understand, abandoned the theory. In 
_ what follows I shall attempt to state the reasons that have led me to 
return to what may be styled the traditional interpretation of the 
passages in question.’ 

The first important statement made as to Apollos is that he ‘had 
been instructed in the way of the Lord’ (obros jw xarnynpévos thy bddv 
tov xupiov), which should be compared with xviii 26, where we are told 
that Priscilla and Aquila ‘expounded unto him the way of God more 
carefully’. Here at the outset the theory outlined above appears to 
break down. 


1 This investigation was the result of a discussion in a Seminar on the Acts, the 
meetings of which I am privileged to attend. I have made a large use of various 
suggestions which were made at the time. 


VOL. XVI. R 
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‘Way’ used to denote ‘manner of life’, ‘course of conduct’, is 
a well-known Biblical metaphor. References to ‘the way of God’ or 
‘of the Lord’ in the LXX and New Testament (outside the Lucan 
writings) may be summarized as follows :— 


1. Most frequently the phrase signifies the course of life demanded 
by God of men, e.g. Deut. v 33, Mc. xii 14. 

2. It is often used in the sense of God’s dealings with men, but then 
as a rule in the plural, e.g. Deut. xxxii 4. 

3. In a few instances it denotes God’s activities in Nature and 
Creation, e. g. Job xxvi 14. 

4. In Isaiah xl 3 and Malachi iii 1 the phrase is used poetically of 
the path of Jahveh’s approach, both passages being quoted in the 
Gospels in reference to the Baptist. 


Turning now to the metaphorical use of é8ds in the Lucan writings, 
we find that the term is applied by the author always to human conduct, 
never to the Divine conduct with men (excluding of course the quota- 
tions from Isaiah and Malachi in matter parallel to the other Synoptists, 
and one passage influenced thereby (Lc. i 76)). Thus we have 6. eipyvys 
Le. i 79, 6. rod Geod Le. xx 21 (from Mark), dd80bs Lys Acts ii 28 (from 
LXX), ras d80ds tod Kupiov ris ebbefas Acts xiii 10,! rats dois abrav 
Acts xiv 16, 6. owrypias Acts xvi 17. But in addition we have a number 
of passages in Acts in which % é8és occurs in a technical sense, viz. :— 


ix 2 édv twas evpy THs 6800 dvras. 
xix 9 xaxoAoyoovtes THv bddv éverriov Tod rAnOovs. 
23 eyévero Se rdpaxos ov ddLyos wepi Tis 500. 
xxii 4 3s ravryv ti dddv ediwéa dypr Oavarov. 
} 4 ‘ ‘ LaNe a id 9 
xxiv 14 xara tiv bddv Hy A€yovew alperw. 
> , sos ‘ ‘ fol « ~ 
22 dxpBéorepor cidis ta rept THs Sdod. 


There seems to be only one possible explanation of this use of the 
word. The Christian rule of faith and practice was for the disciples 
‘the way’ par excellence—the way of God leading to salvation. Thus 
the phrase ‘the way’ came to be employed by the men who ‘walked 
therein’ of themselves as a body.” 


1 The passage recalls Hos. xiv 10, and its interpretation is difficult. But it 
appears to mean that Elymas turns aside the ways in which God would have men 
walk, and so is parallel to ‘ enemy of all righteousness’, &c. It would have been 
more exactly expressed ‘ turning men aside from the right ways’; cf. ver. 8. 

2 Bacon (Making of the New Testament p. 2) notes that ‘tarik’, ‘ way’, is still 
the Arabic term for a sect, and compares the Rabbinic use of the term ‘halacha’ 
for legal requirement. 
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We have now only to deal with the two passages from which we 
started :— 


Acts xviii 25 xatyynpévos tiv 6ddv Tod Kupiov. 
26 dxpiBéorepov aire e&€Oevto tiv bddv Tod Geo. 


The reference to the Baptist might tempt us to connect the phrase 
here with the quotations from Isaiah and Malachi. But the suggestion 
may be at once dismissed. It would demand a new and unparalleled 
sense for 686s (the advent or mission), and is ruled out by the occurrence 
of the phrase the second time in the form # 686s tod Geod. 

We must therefore interpret the words along the lines of Luke’s 
normal usage, and conclude that Apollos had received instruction in 
the Christian way, i.e. in what a Christian should know and do for his 
soul’s health. 

This conclusion settles the interpretation of the statement that he 
‘taught carefully the things concerning Jesus’ (ra wept rod “Inaod). It 
is true that the expression in Luke xxiv 27, ra mepi éavrod, refers to 
the Old Testament prophecies of (a suffering) Messiah. But in that 
instance the meaning is determined by the context, while a few verses 
above there is a more exact parallel, ra zepi "Incod rod Nafapyvod, where 
the reference is to the great facts of the Gospel history, ‘.. . mighty in 
deed and word ... delivered up. . . condemned. . . crucified... 
alive’. Similarly Acts xxviii 31 dddoKwv ra epi rod Kupiov “Incod Xpwrrod 
cannot mean merely that Paul spoke to the Jews of their own Messianic 
prophecies. 

In the case before us, if Luke had intended his words to convey no 
more than that Apollos belonged to circles in which Messianic expecta- 
tions were most rife, and was a successful propagandist of this hope, 
would he not have written in place of the bare ra zepi rod “Iycod 
some such phrase as ra zepi tod “Incod yeypappéva (Acts xiii 29, 
cf. Le. xxiv 27), or even ra wepi tod Xprorod ? 

One other interpretation of the words may be considered. They 
might be explained as meaning that while Apollos knew of the earthly 
career of Jesus, he was still ignorant of the secret of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, and some colour is lent to this suggestion by the statement that 
after further instruction he powerfully confuted the Corinthian Jews, 
shewing through the Scriptures elva: tov Xpurriv “Inooiv. But however 
attractive the theory may be, it breaks down on examination. r. It 
empties out the meaning of the phrase % 680s rod kupiov. 2. The state- 
ment in verse 28 can be paralleled from xviii 5, where no special 
emphasis is attached to the words, nor can they imply any change in 
the content of Paul’s preaching. 3. Apollos could scarcely have been 


R 2 
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described as teaching dxp:Bas the things concerning Jesus if he had 
omitted the fact of the Resurrection. 

If, then, Apollos was instructed dxpsBas in the Christian faith, as 
seems to be asserted, and yet needed to be taught the way of God 
dxpiBéorepov, we seem to be amply justified in assuming that it was in 
the sphere of practice that he was found lacking. In fact the choice of 
the term 68ds itself points in this direction, and our supposition is con- 
firmed by the statement that he was acquainted only with the Baptism 
of John. He, like the twelve of xix 1-7, was ignorant of Christian 
Baptism. 

We can now turn our attention to the latter passage, and endeavour 
to reconcile Luke’s apparently contradictory narrative. 

We note in the first place that the twelve are described by him as 
paOyrait. The term occurs about twenty-five times in the Acts, and 
always in the technical sense of ‘Christians’. St Paul is represented 
as asking them «i rvedya dywov édkdBere mucrevoavres ; and here again 
Luke employs a verb which elsewhere in Acts is always used by him of 
belief in the Gospel. It must be confessed that if Luke meant us to 
understand that St Paul was mistaken, and that the men were merely 
disciples of John, then he has not only failed to acquaint us with the 
fact, but has led us into the same error by his own description of them. 

Nevertheless the instruction given by Paul to the twelve at first sight 
appears to indicate that they were ignorant of Jesus, or at least of His 
Messiahship. ‘John baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying 
unto the people that they should believe on him which should come 
after him, that is on Jesus.’ The words, however, are susceptible of 
another interpretation. We notice that in the original the emphasis is 
upon ‘him which should come after him’, not upon ‘believe’. The 
words are: 7@ AaG@ A€yww els Tov épyopevoy per airov va TicTeiowow. 
Further, we find that similar passages in Luke in every case but one 
introduce a reference to Baptism with Holy Spirit (Le. iii 16, Acts i 5, 
ii 16. Acts xiii 24 appears to be an exception, but even here the 
context refers to ‘the Promise’: ver. 32, cf. i 4, 5). St Paul’s words 
might be paraphrased thus: ‘The Baptism of John was, by his own 
confession, only preparatory. He himself announced a Coming One, 
who should baptize, not with water unto repentance, but with Holy 
Spirit.’ What follows is then the natural consequence of the Apostle’s 
instruction—‘ and when they heard this, they received Christian 
Baptism, and the Holy Ghost came upon them’. If the words meant 
merely ‘John your teacher would have you believe in Jesus’, we should 
surely have been told that ‘when they heard this they believed’, and 
not ‘when they heard this they were baptized’. 

I do not think that the addition of the words ‘that is, on Jesus’, 
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need imply that the twelve, while aware that John had foretold a 
‘Coming One’, had hitherto failed to identify that ‘Coming One’ with 
Jesus of Nazareth. But even on this interpretation of the passage, we 
may insist that this is not the same thing as saying that they had not as 
yet identified Jesus of Nazareth with the Christ. The words of the 
Baptist may have been understood by few of his hearers as referring to 
the coming of the Messiah Himself, and if, as seems likely, the twelve 
were but recent converts to Christianity, it may well be that it had not 
yet occurred to them that John’s mysterious proclamations of ‘the 
Mightier One’ were applicable to the Christ. In this connexion we 
may recall Schweitzer’s contention that the original reference was to 
Elijah. . 

An attempt may now be made briefly to reconstruct the course of 
events. Apollos, a fervent believer in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
reached Ephesus, and preached his faith in the synagogue. Among 
his hearers were Priscilla and Aquila, who discovered that the preacher’s 
knowledge of ‘the way’ was in one respect imperfect—he neither 
baptized others nor was himself baptized. This fact is certainly some- 
what surprising. Blass, of course, suggested that we had here evidence 
that Gospel-writings had already found their way to Alexandria (taking 
advantage of the Western reading in xviii 25). The verb xarnyeiv 
seems to imply formal instruction. It bears this sense in Le. i 4, 
Rom. ii 18, 1 Cor. xiv 19, Gal. vi 6 (where we may note the parallel 
between xatynxovpevos tov Adyov and Kxarnynpévos tiv bddv Tod Kupiov), 
and even in Acts xxi 21, 24 we are probably meant to understand that 
the information was officially circulated. It is conceivable that Apollos 
derived his instruction from some disciple who had parted from the 
mother Church at an early date, and so was ignorant of the Apostolic 
rule of Baptism.’ Or, again, the instruction may not have come to him 
firsthand, in which case opportunities for error would be opened up. 

We are not told that Apollos was baptized at Ephesus, but that may 
safely be inferred from the narrative. The Christian community (‘the 
brethren’) would scarcely have taken the step they did unless this had 
been the case (ver. 27). 

It is not strange that of those who had heard Apollos and had been 
convinced by his arguments, there should have been at least twelve who 
had not come into touch with him after his meeting with Priscilla and 
Aquila and before his subsequent (probably speedy) departure for 
Corinth. These twelve had all at one time or another received baptism 
at the hands of John. It was, we may imagine, through enquiries at 

1 Bousset (Zesschrift fiir neutest. Wissenschaft, 1914, ii p. 155) points out ‘Es 


findet sich in dieser Predigt des Petrus (Recension A), wie in dem ganzen 
Abschnitt, keine einzige Andeutung auf die christliche Taufe’. 
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the synagogue that they learnt that Apollos had been seen in company 
with Priscilla and Aquila, and proceeding to their house they found, not 
Apollos, but Paul. The opening words of xix 1 are surely meant to 
connect the preceding narrative with what follows, and to suggest some 
such explanation of Paul’s encounter with the twelve. 


B. T. D. Smitu. 


THE SECOND OXYRHYNCHUS SAYING. 


Aéyer “Iovdas- tives dpa 
eg « A s , > , 
10 of EAxovres Has [kai wore édcdoerat| 
} Baorela (4) &v obpalvois; A€yer aitG Iny(c00)s°| 
Ta meTewd TOD oiplavod Kal tov Onpiwy 4| 
te bro tiv yay eore H emi tips yas Kat] 
ot ixOves tis Oadrdloons, otro. of Edxov-| 
15 Tes tpass Kai » Baolreia tov otpavov] 
> ‘ ea . = * < ‘ 
évris ipav [élore [kai doris dy éavrdv] 
yO tavryv cipyoe Kai ebpovres ari] 
éavrovs ywwoerOe [iri viol Kai xAnpovdpor| 
éoré ipeis Tov marpds Tov [ravroKpdropos, Kai] 
yrioer)e Eavrois ev [O(€)G dvras Kai O(cdjv ev ipiv| 
kal ipels Eore yo... . 


2 


° 


Judas saith : Who, then, are they who draw us, and when shall come: 
the Kingdom which is in Heaven? Jesus saith to him: The birds of 
the air and of the beasts whatsoever is under the earth or upon the 
earth and the fishes of the sea, these are they who draw you; and 
the Kingdom of Heaven is within you; and whosoever shall know 
himself shall find it; and when ye have found it, ye shall know that 
ye are sons and heirs of the almighty Father, and ye shall know that ye 
are in God and God in you; and ye are... 


Critics have differed widely as to the meaning to be attached to 
Axovres (1. 10), and this disagreement together with the mutilation of 
the Saying and the absence of any close parallel has given opportunity 
for a wide range of reconstructions. The renderings of éAxovres may 
be roughly grouped as follows: (1) GH' and Swete? understand 


1 Ox. Pap. iv p. 7. 2 Expos. Times xv 491. 
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‘attract’ or ‘influence’; (2) Taylor’ apparently takes the word in 
a literal sense, ‘pull up’ or ‘draw’; (3) Bartlet? would interpret it 
‘persecute’; (4) Deissmann renders ‘drag’ (sc. before judgement- 
seats). 

These views need only a summary consideration. Taylor’s rendering 
assumes an extraordinary zaivefeé on the part of the author of this 
Saying: that the birds of the air might be said to draw us up to Heaven 
is perhaps admissible ; but to claim that the beasts on the earth and 
under the earth also do this, is to go very far, while the admission of 
the fishes of the sea to this privilege is surely intolerable. Bartlet’s 
reconstruction fails on the grounds given by GH, that authority over 
brute creation hardly justifies the command ‘fear not them who perse- 
cute you’. And it should be noted that the parallel advanced by 
Dr Bartlet from Barn. vi 12 and 18 only attributes this authority 
(following Genesis) to mankind in general. Deissmann’s restoration * 
yields to none in ingenuity. But is it likely that unbelievers would be 
represented as making such a taunt? Surely the whole course of early 
Christian history shews that those who ‘dragged Christians before 
judgement-seats’ failed to understand this very point that ‘the Kingdom 
was in Heaven’. The reconstruction of ll. 11-14, also, has a strange 
sound and is an ineffective reply to a supposed taunt of the persecutors. 

Bruston ‘ fails to see any connexion between birds, beasts, and fishes 
and the Kingdom, but finds a double opposition (1) between birds and 
fishes, (2) between the Kingdom and those who draw us to the earth. 
But (a) Matthew (as we shall see) gives a key to the connexion 
between the birds and the Kingdom ; (4) Psa/m viii, with many other 
passages, shews that birds, beasts, and fishes are conventionally 
representative of the whole lower animate creation. The sense in 
which G H and Swete understand éAxovres is surely the right one: the 
latter puts forward a peculiarly satisfying parallel from Clement (Strom. 
vii 2 § 9) who speaks of men as 76 dyiw rvedpare EAXxdpevor. 

The discoverers® base their restoration ‘on the close parallelism 
which we have supposed to exist between 1. 15 -res ipais cai 7 Baorrcia 
tov otpavov and, on the other hand, |. 10 of éAxovres jas followed in 
l. rr by 7 BaoAcia év otpavé’. Such a view, implying as it does that 
the Saying was in the form of question and answer, seems eminently 
reasonable; and the parallelism is so close that it is unnatural to 
restore the end of 1. 14 in any way which does not complete the 
parallelism with [éAxov]|res. It is only in minor points that Grenfell 


1 Oxyrh, Sayings pp. 9-10. 2 Ox. Pap. \.c. 

8 Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung S. 117. 

4 Fragm, @un anc, recueil des Paroles de Jésus p. 114. 

5 Hesiod W. and D., Job xii 7, 8. ® Op. cit. p. 6. 
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and Hunt’s restoration seems open to criticism. (1) In 1. 10 the 
papyrus has jas and in |. 15 tpas. The change may of course be due 
simply to the confusion of the two pronouns which is so familiar in 
papyri. Nevertheless, a restoration which can retain the MS reading 
has at least a slight advantage. 

(2) In 1. 15 [ot €Axov|res ipas is separated from 7 Baoweia by xai. 
Does not this imply that in the parallel 1. 10 of é. jas also was followed 
by xai, or, in other words, must not the question have been a double 
one? 

These two points seem to require for ll. 9-11 some such restoration 
as that printed in the text, and this restoration must now be considered. 
If the reading jpas ... tpas of the papyrus is right, the question must 
have been put to Jesus by some person: it cannot be a rhetorical or 
repeated question’ as GH regard it. I have therefore taken Aé€ye 
I... of 1. 9, which at first sight (but not necessarily) suggests the 
familiar Aéyec “Incots, as introducing the guestion, and have filled the 
otherwise difficult lacuna in 1. 11 with the formula Aé€ye airé “Iyoois 
which introduces the amswer. Why Judas has been selected as the 
interrogator will become clear as the restoration advances. Since the 
answer is in two parts connected by xaé, it is ‘highly probable that 
the question also was similarly divided. Leaving on one side, then, 
the first part of the question ‘Who are they who draw us?’ with its 
answer ‘These are they who draw you’, we must ask what was the 
second question which is answered by ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you’. This answer is ‘familiar enough. Luke xvii 21 has: 
érepwrnbcis 8¢ ird tiv Papwaiwy wore Epyerac 7 Bacrreia tov Geoi, 
drexpiOn avbrois kai <lrev: otk Epxerar 7 Bacrrcia Tod Geot pera mapa- 
tnpyncews . . . Bod yap,  Bacrela tod Geod évrds ipo éovw. Since Luke, 
then, gives the reply contained in our Saying as the answer to a definite 
question, and since we have good reason for believing that our Saying 
contained a double question, is it not almost certain that the second 
part of the question, which we are seeking to ascertain, was also similar 
to the question answered in Luke by this remarkable logion? I have 
therefore restored ‘And when shall come (07 cometh) the Kingdom 
which is in Heaven?’ I have supposed that Judas (‘not Iscariot’) is 
the interrogator. Luke, indeed, makes the Saying ‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you’ part of the reply to the Pharisees. This is not 
likely to be historically exact, inasmuch as the Pharisees were the last 
people of whom it could be said that the Kingdom was within them. 
It is possible, then, that Luke had before him a notice of the Pharisees 
asking ‘When is this Kingdom to appear?’ and also the detached 


1 In any case it is most unlikely that Jesus would have included Himself with 
those who are to be ‘drawn’ by the birds, beasts, and fishes, 
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Saying 4 B. évros ipov, and that he somewhat uncritically associated 
the two. Judas, however, appears in John xiv 22 with a somewhat 
similar question: A€yer* airG “lovdas . . . Kvpre, ri yeyover Gre jpiv péAdAes 
eppaviley ceavrov Kal odxi 7 koopw; Here is latent the same contrast 
between a material and a spiritual view of the Kingdom, which we have 
in the Oxyrhynchus Saying. So too Hippolytus? has preserved a notice 
of a question asked by Judas concerning the Kingdom, rod oty xvpiov 
Sduyyoupévov epi rijs peddAovons Trav dyiwy Baoreias, . . . Katamayeis 
6 “lovdas ... épy Kai tis dpa dWerat Taira ; 

If the grounds I have given for my restoration are right, we must 
regard the Saying as an extract from a larger context. The question 
“Who are they who draw us?’ must have been suggested by some 
preceding Saying of Jesus which needed explanation: this, indeed, is 
true of all the restorations I have seen. 

We are now in a position to consider the remarkable introduction of 
the birds of the air, the fishes, and the beasts. These, as we have seen, 
are typical of the lower animate creation ; but what is meant by saying 
that these ‘draw’ or ‘influence’ us? The answer surely is to be found 
in Matt. vi 26-30, where the fowls of the air—and even the lilies of the 
field—may be said to ‘draw’ us because they teach faith in providence : 
if men are not like the birds in this respect, they lack faith. Dr Taylor 
has aptly quoted Job xii 7-8 also, a passage which both establishes our 
present point, the power of lower creation to teach man, and also may 
well be responsible for the language of the first half of the Saying. 


The second part of the Saying is less direct and restoration is 
consequently more hazardous: no detailed criticism, therefore, of the 
published suggestions is likely to serve any good purpose, and it will 
be sufficient to remark on the readings given in the text as they occur. 
The restoration of G H in 1. 16 is obviously right, and that of Heinrici 
in 1. 17 most probably so. In 1. 18 I have substituted «xAnpovépor 
(cf. Luke x 25, Rom. viii 16-17) for 6vyarépes (Swete, Taylor) which has— 
I believe—no Synoptic parallel. In 1. 19 the discoverers’ ravroxpdropos 
may well be right, though the epithet is a matter of minor importance. 
Lines 20-21 are difficult : in the former only the suggestion of Heinrici 
év T® matpi jpov seems plausible. Following his suggestion, I had once 
thought of év éuol dvras dpe év ipiv (cf. John xiv 20); but this is 
a little too long: I therefore read év O(c)@ dvras Kai Hcd)v ev tpiv 
(cf. 1 John iv 12 ff). The second part of the Saying is highly artificial 
—it may well be a later addition to the first part—and a direct loan 


1 This furnishes a parallel to the assumed use of Aéye in the Saying to introduce 
a question. 
2 Comm. on Daniel iv 60. 
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from St John seems by no means unlikely. In 1. 20 Blass’s conjecture 
% m{r} dds seems the best that can be made of the surviving letters; but, 
as Dr Swete remarks, ‘the words are abrupt and strange, and the archaic 
spelling of wé\us increases our doubt’. 

The thought of the second half of the Saying as restored in the text 
seems fairly coherent. It may be paraphrased as follows: ‘the King- 
dom is within you, therefore self-knowledge will lead you to find it. 
Finding is followed by consciousness of sonship and heirship and of 
communion with God.’ 

Hucu G. Evetyn-Wuite. 


ZECH. i 8, 10s.; vi 1 ss) AND THE DUL-AZAG OF 
THE BABYLONIANS. 


In his vision of the couriers returning from their inspection of the 
earth, Zechariah i 8 describes the angel of Jahve, to whom report is 
made, as ‘a man riding upon a red horse and standing among the myrtle 
trees that were in the bottom’ ; the ‘ myrtle trees’ appear again in vv. ro- 
11. Thus, according to the Masoretic Text. The ‘myrtle trees’ and 
‘the bottom’ have always given much trouble to commentators. In 
the Hebrew and English Lexicon of Brown-Driver-Briggs, ndyn, which is 
translated as (the) dottom in the English version, is mentioned as 
a derivate of dy, and explained as ‘ dub. word . . ., appar. some locality 
about Jerus., called the basin, hollow...’ 

In my commentary on the Dousze Petits Prophétes 1 have stated at 
length (p. 591) why I cannot believe that the original text ever spoke of 
‘myrtle trees’. Instead of 0.8779 the author most probably wrote 
py"nn, as the Septuagint version suggests: ... dva pécov tay épéwv Tov 
xatacxiwy. The analogy with the parallel vision of the chariots coming 
out from between the two mountains, which were mountains of brass 
(Zech. vi 1), supports the proposed correction. It may be that o»nn 
was purposely changed into p’DINN, on account of the ndyn, wrongly 
supposed to be connected with dy or dby, de or grow dark : ‘mountains’ 
standing in ‘the hollow’, or in ‘ the shadow’ are indeed most subject to 
suspicion. In fact mbyn belongs to bby, Assyr. salalu, Syr. J, to decline, 
especially as used of the day; so that nbs = the region of sunset, the 
West. That the two mountains of brass, Zech. vi 1, are the mountains 
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of the West, between which the sun goes down, may be inferred from 
the circumstance that the chariot with the ved horses, relating to the West, 
is not described as going out as the three others do; and this because 
it was already in its proper place or region at the meeting-place of the 
chariots, between the two mountains. The man to whom the couriers 
bring report (i 8) is also riding upon a ved horse, as becomes the angel 
of Jahve standing ‘between the mountains of the sunset’; the ‘red’ 
horses which come in the first place in the subsequent enumeration, 
l.c., probably were d/ack horses in the original text (read DY4N instead 
of OYS18?). For further considerations on that matter I beg to refer to 
my commentary. 

A circumstance of real interest which I wish to point out here is the 
very fact that Jahve’s messengers come back to the place ‘ between 
the mountains of sunset’ 40 give an account of their errand (i 8 ff); and 
that the chariots also, which come out from between the two mountains 
of brass, in chapter vi, are represented as being ‘the four spirits of 
heaven, which go forth from standing before the Lord of all the earth’ 
(v. 5). *The place about the two mountains manifestly is conceived ot 
as the one where Jahve holds His court of deliberation and judgement. 

Now this reminds one forcibly of the old Babylonian notion of the 
great, double-topped mountain, at the meeting-point of heaven and 
earth, where the gods appear before Sama’ to keep council and render 
justice. Thus, at the beginning of the hymn to Sama’, VR. 50 + 51 ':— 


‘ Sama&, out of the great mountain when thou comest, 

Out of the great mountain, the mountain of the hollow? when thou 
comest, 

Out of the mountain, the place of the decision of fate, thou comest, 

There where heaven and earth meet, out of the foundation of heaven 
thou comest,— 

The great gods for judgement come forth to thee, 

The Anunnaki to decide decisions, come forth to thee. . .’ 


‘The place of the decision’, or the ‘ D/-azag’ of the Sumerian text, 
offers a striking parallel to the assembling or meeting-place of Jahve’s 
celestial messengers in Zech. i 8 ff, vi 1 ff. 

The only difference, besides the elimination of the polytheistic notion 
concerning the great gods, is that the Hebrew prophet transfers the 
scene from sunrise to sunset. One might suspect that he did so to 


1 Cf. Schollmeyer Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen und Gebete an Samat, 1912, 
Pp. 29. 

* (i’tu) .. . Sa-ad nag-bi. . . I translate ‘ the mountain of the hollow’, that is : the 
mountain whose summit is hollowed out, so that it appears double-topped, the sun 
rising through the Aollow between the two tops, just as in the West it goes down 
betweea ‘the two mountains’, which ‘ were mountains of brass’. 


ee 
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keep Jahve apart from Sama’; the more so as the seat of Jahve on 
earth, at Jerusalem, was indeed situated in the West, in relation to that 
of the Babylonian Sama’. But more probably the shifting was one of 
mere accommodation. ‘The political interest of the Jews, at the time 
of Zechariah, looking from the geographical position of Judaea, had 
not great concern with the West, but mainly with the other regions: 
North, East, and South. Therefore Jahve’s messengers had to go out, 
for inspection or eventually to exercise justice, north-, east-, and south- 
ward. The region of sunset, remaining as the starting-point, thus 
replaced the region of sunrise as a meeting-place of the celestial 
messengers before Jahve, where they assembled coming back from, or 
whence they started on their departure to, their mission. 


A. Van HOONACKER. 


PSALM Wiii 10 (9). 


SOX DINWD 13°3° OAD. 
aye" PAM Wd 3M wD 
™po Tod gvveivar TUS axavOas bpov 
TH papvov woe Lavras woe év dpyy Katarierat tpas LXX 
Before your pots can feel the thorns, 
He shall take them away with a whirlwind, the green and the 
burning alike. R.V. 


Even as raw flesh, even so, shall fury sweep them away. R.V. mg. 


THIS verse is notorious in the obscure rendering of Coverdale. 
R.V. gives a tolerable sense, but ‘the green and the burning alike’ is 
doubtful as a translation and weak as imagery: }17m which means 
‘burning wrath’, especially the burning wrath of God, could hardly be 
used for burning sticks. 

Emendations are proposed, but (except for the adjustment of the 
personal suffixes) LXX gives no support to them. It is better to see 
whether the only attested text will not yield good sense as it stands. 

Dn introduces the picture, a gipsy’s fire by the wayside. The 
word may mean thorns, as LXX. But the second ‘thorn’ is then 
awkward, and the feminine form of the plural suits the other Wp, ‘ pot’. 

‘n is the chief difficulty. R.V. mg. takes it of the raw flesh in the 
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pots. So 1 Sam. ii 15, and for the thought Cheyne compares Mic. iii 2, 3, 
the rulers of the house of Israel flaying and cooking the poor like flesh. 
LXX, keeping the simpler meaning ‘full of life’, reads a 2nd plur. suffix 
to the following verb, and applies the adjective to the oppressors whom 
the Psalmist is denouncing. But LXX misses what R.V. (text) pre- 
serves, the terse strong parallelism of #9M ¥93 "Nn 13. 

Now ‘Nn is sometimes used in a rather remarkable fashion. The 
construct plural ‘f is a usual form of oath, which in conjunction with 
mm is varied for the sake of reverence to ‘O; 7W52 ‘M MM ‘NM, ‘by the 
living Lorp and the life of thy soul!’ In 1 Sam. xxv 6 n? m2 TDN, 
the greeting to Nabal, the rendering ‘to my brother’ (improvement of 
the Vulgate /ratribus meis) may be right, but the old comparison with 
the Arabic salutation, ‘God keep you in life’, is more interesting. 
And did not LXX understand the phrase so? Its eis Spas is perhaps 
no evidence of a variant or an ancient emendation, mn nys, but 
an idiomatic equivalent to what it supposed the meaning to be: 
Driver quotes Theocritus, after Field, «ys pas xyretra pir’ dvdpav 
év Kad@ eins. In 2 Sam. xxiii 20 Benaiah is described as wx {3 
poyp 37 ‘N; which in 1 Chron. xi 22 becomes ’x) 5» ws 43, accord- 
ing to the Chronicler’s usual method of emasculation, cf. 2 Sam. 
xxi 19, 1 Chron. xx 5 (‘the brother of Goliath’). When we think of 
1 nd «wa it is hard to avoid the suspicion that the Samuel text in 
2 Sam. xxiii 20 preserves an ancient formula which the Chronicler has 
‘restored’ away. 

Gesenius (who, however, in the Psalm interprets ‘de carne cruda’) 
boldly says that Beer /ahat rot means puteus vitae visionis, ‘the well of 
seeing God and keeping fe’. Driver, on 1 Sam. xxv 6, objects that 
‘the rendering zm vitam is doubtful. ‘nm is always an adj. ving’. If 
this is absolute without any exception we might translate the phrase in 
our Psalm ‘like His living self, like burning wrath’: cf. A.V. mg. ‘as 
living as wrath’. But in English idiom this brings us to a paraphrase 
corresponding with Gesenius’s vifa ; ‘swift as life, swift as wrath’. At 
any rate both ‘mn and pn are best taken generally, a flashing double 
metaphor, not grammatically linked either to the thorns, or the pots, 
or the oppressors. 

Now look at the whole context. The Psalm tells of the crying 
violence of the great ones in the land, the ‘gods’ of government (1-6). 
The One, the supreme God, is called upon to crush these oppressors 
(7-10). Image follows image with increasingly realistic vigour ; lions 
with broken jawbones, mowed grass, melting snails, untimely births, 
Then, dropping the third person, the Psalmist once more, as in his 
opening verse, addresses the arrogant ‘gods’ themselves with a cul- 
minating imprecation : ‘You shall be like a gipsy’s fire by the wayside, 
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or like a fugitive vainly trying to cook himself a meal in his perilous 
flight—Before your pots feel the thorns you have lighted beneath them, 
swift as life, swift as wrath, He shall storm the whole thing away.’ 

‘He’ is the Elohim of elohim (7), the God to whom these little 
visible ‘gods’ must give account; His concealed omnipotence is more 
felt in the undefined pronoun than if His name had been repeated. 
And ‘nf is a vague archaism indicating that living energy, so bright and 
strong and various, yet so pathetic in its transience, which like the light 
and the mysterious influence of speech dominated the subtle imagination 
of the Hebrew. 

It may indeed be objected that the LXX aoc é&y épyj = PN 13, 
and that the meaning will therefore be ‘while it is raw, in wrath He 
whirls it away’. But if év = 193, doe = 193, and the textual evidence 
cancels out. And if so, the argument from context is weighty on the 
other side. The sudden introduction of ‘raw’, without anything to 
explain it except the general picture of a wayside fire, is almost 
intolerably harsh. And R.V. surely represents a sound instinct: the 
vigorous double image is the most certain thing in the verse. If the 
other objection be pressed: ‘No doubt “ Like Living One, like wrath” 
is possible ; but does “ swift as life, swift as wrath” really represent the 
meaning ?’, its force must be admitted. The latter is only offered as 
a paraphrase which may represent the meaning to a modern English 
ear. And perhaps this Note should end with a reminiscence of Aldus 
Manutius: Locus hic ex illis est, quos ego quidem sine libris antiquis 
posse corrigi non sperarim, itaque, ut aliquid ex ingenio liceat comminisci, 
placeat tamen fateri potius nescire quod nesciam, quam afferre quod non 
probem. 


A. NAIRNE. 
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THE ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA CARMINUM 
CHRISTIANORUM. 


Tuis Anthology appeared in 1871 under the editorship of W. Christ 
and M. Paranikas, and it still remains the standard collection of Greek 
Christian hymns. It is delightful to look at, for the hymns are in 
beautiful type, and are printed as verse, not in blocks of prose as is the 
fashion in the Greek Service books. But as a working book it has 
striking defects. On attempting to make use of it the present writer 
found himself obliged to compile a supplementary list of First Lines which 
are not to be found in the Index, and to try to trace the numerous 
pieces in regard to which no indications of their sources are given in 
the book. The results of the search are given in the following tables. 

Almost all the pieces printed in 1871 on pp. 54-257 are taken from 
the Greek Office books. Some are from the Ilevryxoordpwv, which 
contains the services from Easter to the Sunday after Whitsunday 
(Sunday of All Saints). Many are from the TapaxAyrixy, which 
contains hymns for the week, arranged in eight weeks for singing in the 
eight ecclesiastical tones or modes. Others are from the Tpuwdiov, 
which contains the services from the Sunday before Septuagesima to 
Easter Eve. The rest are from the Mnvaia, which is in twelve volumes, 
one for each month, containing the services for Saints’ days, and for 
immoveable festivals such as Christmas. A few are entered in 1871 
as in the "Oxremxos, but they are all in the IapaxAntuy, which is 
indeed styled the Great Octoechos. 

In both tables here printed the references to the Greek Service 
books are given systematically. The pieces from the Mnvaia have the 
date of the festival, followed by page references to the volumes for each 
month in the Venice edition of 1895. The other Office books are 
referred to thus :— 


II. = TlapaxAnrixy. Venice 1900. 
Tlevr. = [levryxoordpwv. Venice 1899. 
T. =Tpwédwr. Venice 1898. 


i. Supplemental Index of First Lines. 
A 
’"AyaAddoOw otpaves. P. 61. (Sept. 8, p. 53.) 
“Ayyeos tpwrootarys. P. 140. See TH imeppdyy. 
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"Aye pot, Aiyea popyeyg. P. 3. (By Synesius.) 

"Aye pou Wuxyd. P.6. (By Synesius.) 

“Aywaopod rapexruxyv. P. 252. (T. p. 225.) 

"Aywov tédurpa Ociov. P. 45. (By Sophronius.) 

"Adapavrwe tiv Yoxyv. P. 103. (Sept. 20, p. 119.) 

Ai dyyeAcxai rporopeierGe Suvdpas. P. 138. (Dec. 20, p. 145.) 

AiyAy Tot vot rpoowrov, Xpurré. P. 126. (T. p. 445.) 

Ai’érw vo, déorowa. P. 236. (March 25, p. ror.) 

Afua cal rip. P. 116, (Dec. 26, p. 215.) 

Aiveire, aides, xipwv. P. 39. (In the Apostolic Constitutions.) 

*"Axatddyrrév gor. P. 84. (Feb. 2, p. 15.) 

"Avareowv tv 76 arya Tod "Incot. P. 63. (Sept. 26, p. 149.) 

"Avaoravews Hpépa, Kal KaprpvOGpev. P. 93. (evr. p. 5.) 

"AveAnbOns év d6€y, Xpurré. P. go. (Llevr. p. 150.) 

"AvéraXev, idov, rd ris xdpitos. P. 56. (April 23, p. 86.) 

"AvovyéoOw 4 vdy Tov otpavod. P. 120. (Feb. 2, p. 9.) 

"Avupvodpeév oe Bodvres. P. 249. (T. p. 289.). 

“Avwbev, rapSévor, Bons. P. 33. (By Methodius.) 

"Ar’ dadddwv petioodv. P. 44. (By Sophronius.) 

"Areorddy é€ otpavod. P. 120. (March 26, p. 105.) 

"Ard kapdias OeueOrAwv. P. 47. (By Syncellus.) 

"Ard xetA€wv dpvov. P. 50. (By Photius the Patriarch.) 

"Apa ris yiOev deipas. P. 48. (By Leo the Emperor.) 

"Aperav pédurra, Tlatdke. P. 43. (By Sophronius.) 

*Aortip dvéradev cioeBeias. P. 99. (June 14, p. 52.) 

"Aotparras év tH yj. P. 56. (Dec. 6, p. 29.) 

Aiyovorou povapynaavtos eri ris ys. P. 103. (Dec. 25, p. 193.) 
B 


Baowlixds por trépypayas. P. 129. (T. p. 455-) 
ByOrctu éropafov. P. 96. (Dec. 25, p. 183.) 
A 
Acire dyadNarwpeba 7G xvpiv. P. 98. (Dec. 25, p. 192.) 
Acire Aaoi, riv tprvméctarov. P. 109. (Lert. p. 187.) 
Acire rijv ravéoprov pavdpav. P. 67. (April 23, p. gt.) 
Acire, piXedprwv 75 ciornpa. P. 122. (Aug. 15, p. 73-) 
Aogdlw riv oravpdév cov tov ripwov. P. 124. (T. p. 438.) 
E 


"Eap tpiv dféAapper. P. 112. (April 23, p. 91-) 

Ei kal év rdw xarpdOes, dOdvare. P. go. (Mer. p. 3.) 
Els 7a trepxéopia oxnvepata. P.g9. (Oct. 26, p. 136.) 
Eigaxyxoa, xipte, dxoqv. P. 226. (Ilevr. p. 151.) 
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"Ev dwvais dopdtwv wiora. P. 248. (T. p. 285.) 

"EE ious xarpAOes 5 ebotdayyxvos. P. 88. (II. p. 318.) 

"Egédurev dpxwv e€ “Tovda. P. 237. (March 25, p. 101.) 

‘Eopry xappdovvos. P. 102. (June 29, p. 106.) 

"Eréotn onpepov % oeBdopmos pvipy cov. P. 105. (By Manuel 
Chrysaphe.) 

"Emi tiv doddevtov, Xporé. P. 149. (T. p. 81.) 

*Erupavévros cov. P.57. (Jan. 6, p. 71.) 

EvdAoyyrtis ef, xipre 6 tpépwv pe. P. 40. (In the Apostolic Constitutions.) 

EidpaiverOe dSixaur. P. 97. (Dec. 25, p. 202.) 

Eidpooivws onpepov. P. 100. (June 14, p. 47-) 

"Exwv dxataAyrrov. P. 127. (T. p. 448.) ' 

"Evevoapny oe tiv dAjGaav. P. 28. (By Gregory of Nazianzus.) 


H 

‘H yéwyois cov, Meotdxe. P. 89. (Sept. 8, p. 53.) 

‘H yy paorilera. P. 243. (Oct. 26, p. 137.) 

‘H pnp cov, &vdoge. P. 58. (Oct. 26, p. 136.) 

‘H rapévos ojpepov. P.g1. (Dec. 25, p. 200.) 

‘H répvy év xravOpo. P. 55. (T. p. 357-) 

‘Hoaiov viv rod rpopyrov } dwvy. P. 104. (June 24, p. 83.) 
© 


@ciors Séypacw dpbodogias. P.58. (May 2, p. 5.) 
@eod Adyou péAXovros. P. 116. (June 24, p. 80.) 

I 
"1d0d of ravres jpeis értaicapev. P. 246. (Oct. 26, p. 144.) 
‘lepav twa rapbévov. P. 238. (March 25, p. 101.) 
"Iva vo moro. P. 251. (T. p. 290.) 
"Iva Tis pods dvaxadvyys marta. P. 257. (II. p. 188.) 
"lopdavy worapé, ri. P. 61. (Jan. 6, p. 71.) 
lovdas 6 Sodus. P. 59. (T. p. 357-) : 
"loos rponAOes. P. 206. Indexed in 1871 as Pévous Bporeiov. 


K 
Kai ov xapdia, ccioOyn viv. P. 244. (Oct. 26, p. 139.) 
Kavova rictews kai cixdva mpadtytos. P. 89. (Dec. 6, p. 29.) 
Kpartos rijs évaias. P. 254. (I. p. 187.) 

A 


Aadtai oe Bpore. P. 257. (II. p. 188.) 
Adpapov, 6 tod Kupiov oravpds. P. 74. (T. p. 201.) 
AvOévres trav deopov. P. 84. (T. p. 200.) 

VOL, XVI. S 
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M 
Meyddvvov, Yuxy pov, Thy Tyuwrépay. P. 85. (Dec. 25, p. 202.) 
Mera xAddwy vontas. P. 60. (T. p. 336.) 
Mera rayas dylas airodoxevtov. P. 20. (By Synesius.) 
Mvesco Xpwrré. P. 23. (By Synesius.) 
Mvetrat ris pods Kupuoryros. P. 255. (II. p. 187.) 
N 
Nevexpwpévos opabys. P. 129. (T. p. 451.) 
Nevérw dixaa, épyoev 6 Soropiv. P. 120. (April 23, p. 85.) 
Nybdvi rov Adyov imedéfw. P. 250. (T. p. 289.) 
Noeiv gov ot divapa. P. 238. (March 25, p. 102.) 
Nonoas ras voepds. P. 254. (Il. p. 187.) 
Nopov rov év ypdppart. P. 68. (Feb. 2, p. 15.) 
Nopos jv yevixds rod wavtds. P. 32. (Psalm of the Naasenes.) 
Nopwv dvrexopevo. P. 69. (Dec. 17, p. 112.) 


O 
‘O 8¢ dyabornra. P. 255. (II. p. 187.) 
‘O émi Opdvov xepovBip. P. 61. (T. p. 336.) 
‘O éruvipws xdyfeis. P. 72. (Jan. 1, p. 2.) 
‘O cboxjpuv "lwond. P. 88. (T. p. 398.) 
‘O Ocarijs trav dppyrwv. P.65. (May 8, p. 25.) 
‘O péyas orparyyés. P. 56. (March 25, p. 100.) 
‘O povoyevis vids. P. 52. (From the Liturgy of St Chrysostom.) 
‘O rAdorys pov kipwos. P. 78. (T. p. 57.) 
‘O romevixds adds. P. 89. (Jan, 25, p. 188.) 
‘O codicas irép jnjropas. P. 131. (By Romanos.) 
‘O ipwbeis &v 7 oravpS Exovoiws. P. 59. (Sept. 14, p. 92.) 
‘Oddv } Kvjoaca. P. 249. (T. p. 285.) 
Oi rvevparopyropes. P. 79. (Ievr. p. 210.) 
Oi trav droctéAwy tpwrdbpovn. P. 88. (June 29, p. 106.) 
"Odnv drobépevar Buwtexyv. P. 80. (Oct. 9, p. 40.) 
“OAnv ovyxporncavtes. P. 76. (Ievr. p. 172.) 
"Ovrws poBepwrarov. P. 125. (T. p. 441.) 
"Omdov kpatawrarov. P. 69. (May 21, p. 72.) 
"“OpOpwos Sidupe 73 OG. +P. 28. (By Gregory of Nazianzus.) 
"Orav pédAys EpxerOar. P. 77. (T. p. 21.) 
Oix éxovres, Séorora. P. 244. (Oct. 26, p. 139.) 


II 
Tlddt péyyos, wadw dws. P. 5. (By Synesius.) 
Tlavevypor paprupes, tpeis. P. 63. (July ro, p. 39.) 
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TlapOéve, vin Xporrod. P. 29. (By Gregory of Nazianzus.) 
[lacras rot Adyou dpodwre. P. 249. (T. p. 285.) 

Tyyqv iapdrwv éxovres. P. 121. (Nov. 1, p. 7.) 

166» Léovri 73 rod Seondrov. P. 58. (April 23, p. 86.) 
TloAvypare, xédie. P, 22. (By Synesius.) 

IIpoceyxe, oipavé, cai Kadyjow, cai. P. 148. (T. p. 80.) 

Iparn xaridotca ri Ociav dvaoracw. P.116, (July 22, p. 103.) 
IIpGros vépov cipépav. P. 20. (By Synesius.) 


P 


‘Pypdtwv cov tiv duvyv. P. 239. (March 25, p. 102.) 
‘Pvpnv tod Oavdrov kai pOopdv. P. 123. (T. p. 434.) 

> 
Larevers, kpre, THY yyv. P. 243. (Oct. 26, p. 138.) 
Xé xai viv eiAoyotpev. P. 29. (By Gregory of Nazianzus.) 
Xe pév dpxopevas. P. 15. (By Synesius.) 
Xe tov dxardAyrrov. P. 78. (T. p. 123.) 
XE rov dpOirov povdpyyv. P. 23. (By Gregory of Nazianzus.) 
Xe rov péyav dpyepéa. P. 102. (Nov. 13, p. 84.) 
Xnpepov arava xriows dyddAera. P.57. (March 25, p. 100.) 
Sypepov H xriow hurifera. P. 116, (Jan, 6, p. 71.) 
Sxpepov murtoi xopevowpev. P. 66. (Nov, 21, p. 133+) 
SHpepov Tis cwrnpias jpov. P. 89. (March 25, p. 100.) 
Swidn xaBapa. P. 55. (T. p. 408.) 
Sod, cirep, Seopeba. P. 122. (T. p. 431.) 
Sraxuv % BrAaoricaca Tov Ociov. P. 248. (T. p. 284.) 
Sropuov todwv ddaav. P. 37. (By Clement of Alexandria.) 
Xb vids erexAHjOns Oeias Bpovrijs. P. 62. (Sept. 26, p. 148.) 


T 
Ta rdOy ta cemtd. P. 55. (T. p. 344+) 
Ta petOpa iyyiavas. P. 58. (Jan. 6, p. 71.) 
TH évddgw xowjnoe cov. P. 71. (Aug, 15, Pe 79-) 
Ty ireppdxw otparnys. P. 140. (T. pp. 281-287.) 
Ti prnpnv exredoovres. P. 83. (T. p. 286.) 
Ti xpvojAarov oddmryya. P. 71. (Nov. 13, p. 82.) 
Tis didov oiaias, P. ror. (Nov. 8, p. 47-) 
Tis dixaias cov tavrys. P. 246. (Oct. 26, p. 143.) 
Tis jAvaxis dxrivos. P. 102. (Nov. 8, p. 47-) 
Ti cor Oédes yevéoOa. +P. 26. (By Gregory of Nazianzus.) 
TS dm’ alévos pvoripiov. P. 121. (March 25, p. 104.) 
Td rpooraxOev puotixas. P. 61. (T. p. 281.) 

$2 
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Tois Adyous exdopyoas. P. 58. (Dec. 12, p. 85.) 

Tov voepov dddpavra. P. 102. (April 23, p. 86.) 

Tov voepov dworipa tis tiatews. P. 101. (Oct. 20, p. 104.) 
Tov vupdiov, ddeAdoi, dyarnoupev. P. 59. (T. p. 351.) 
Tov vuppova cov Brérw. P. 112. (T. p. 346.) 

Tov ovprabécrarov. P. 57. (Oct. 26, p. 136.) 

Tod ‘Hoaiov duvy. P. 73. (Dec. 23, p. 161.) 
Tpurndlov Oedrnros. P. 72. (Nov. 8, p. 45-) 

Tpipars irdpxovoa. P. 256. (Il. p. 188.) 

TS Bao kai Seordry. P. 117. (Dec. 27, p. 216.) 
Tav dyyéAwv 6 djpos. P. 95. (T. p. 407-) 

Tév dowpdrwv Aerovpyav. P. 59. (Nov. 8, p. 48.) 
Tév otpaviwy tayparwv os. P.64. (Sept. 6, p. 37.) 
Tév rabiv rod Kvpiov Tas dapyas. P. 62. (T. p. 344.) 


Y 


‘YpvGpev xodpov vipdas. P. 19. (By Synesius.) 
"Yrepvpvyros «l, xipre paxpoOupe. P. 245. (Oct. 26, p. 142.) 
‘Yd daépov dppoyav. P. 21. (By Synesius.) 


cy 


Padpivov, durifov. P. 253. (T. p. 226.) 
Pwr} xvpiov éri trav tdarwv. P. 96. (Jan. 6, p. 65.) 
is 7d diihov. P. 239. (March 25, p. 103.) 


X 


Xaipors 6 oravpis 6 tpipepys. P. 252. (T. p. 226.) 

Xopos dyyeduxds. P. 55. (Feb. 2, p. 12.) 

Xpwrtt ava, vc zpirov. P. 24. (By Gregory of Nazianzus.) 
Xpurrod BiBrov Eprxov. P. 247. (T. p. 283.) 


Q 


"Q) Ocia Kai iepa tis Xprrod, P. 101. (Jan. 1, p. 4.) 
*Q. wavrwv éréxewa. P. 24. (By Gregory of Nazianzus.) 


*Q rod rapaddgov Oavparos! év oipavo. P. 81. (Oct. 26, p. 133.) 


*Q rod wapaddgov Gavpartos! 4 yyy. P. 66. (Sept. 8, p. 60.) 
*Q rod wapaddgov Oavparos! 6 rovs. P. 82. (Nov. 14, p. 92-) 
*Q rod rapaddgov Oavparos! 76. P. 81. (Sept. 14, p. 94.) 
‘Qs éddovs GBvooov. P. 256, (II. p. 188.) 

‘Os Empixw Ocot KBorG. P. 241. (March 25, p. 103.) 

‘Os rav aixpadorwv éhevOepwrys. P. 89. (April 23, p. 83.) 
‘Os hoBepa } dpyy gov. P. 242. (Oct. 26, p. 136.) 





j 
} 
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ii, Supplemental Index of References. 


Tov tdéov cov, awryp. P. 54. (II. p. 5.) 

Ti opadryra. P. 56. (II. p. 98.) 

@cias wictews dpodoyign. P. 57. (Nov. 6, p. 34.) 

Taxd mpoxaradaBe. P. 58. (II. p. 161.) 

Katerddyy ‘Iwond. P. 60. (II. p. 142.) 

Tov oipaviwy taypdrwv t6. P. 64. (Nov. 6, p. 33.) 
*2 rod mapaddgov Oavparos! 4 ryyj. P.65. (Aug. 15, p. 72.) 
"Edoxas onpeiwow. P. 68. (II. p. 165.) 

‘Os yervaiov év paprvow. P. 70. (April 23, p. 83.) 

‘O & iiorov KAnbeis. P. 72. (June 29, p. 112.) 
Xaipos, doxytixav ddnOas. P. 74. (Dec. 5, p. 20.) 
"Odnv drrobépevor év odpavois. P. 76. (Nov. 1, p. 1.) 
Tloios eihymdv oréupaow. P. 83. (June 29, p. 104.) 
Tov AiGov odpayrGévros. P. 86. (II. p. 3.) 

"Ore xarnAbes pos tov Odvarov. P. 86. (II. p. 52.) 
Eidpawécbw ra otpava. P. 87. (II. p. 96.) 

Td hadpov ris dvaotdcews. P. 87. (II. p. 187.) 

Tov avvdvapxov Aéyov. P. 87. (II. p. 187.) 

KaréAvoas 7 oravpd aov. P, 88, (II. p. 276.) 
Shayyv cov thy ddixov. P. go, (Il. p. 25.) 

Wun pov, puxyn pov. P. go. (T. p. 106—not 207.) 
Zé tiv dvaBaddACpevov. P. 93. (T. p. 398.) 

"Ore xaipos ris éxi ys. P. 98. (Dec. 25, p. 203.) 

‘O rév dvdxtwv dvag. P.g9. (May 21, p. 78.) 
TAoveiwv Swpedv ra peirrova. P. 100. (May 21, p. 73-) 
TlapéAaBev 6 Xpurrés. P. ror. (Aug. 6, p. 38.) 

Eis 7d dpos rots pabyrais. P. 105. (II. pp. 364-367.) 
Tots pabyrais ovvédOwpev. P. 110. (II. pp. 364-367-) 
"ExeoxéWaro jpas e€ tous. P. 112. (Dec. 25, p. 202.) 
Xt rov oravpwHevra. P. 113. (II. p. 52.) 

Acre dvupvjowper, Aaoi. P. 113. (II. p. 140.) 
‘Eorepwiv mpooxivyow. P. 114. (II. p. 186.) 

Kav ovvedjpOys, Xprré. P. 114. (II. p. 276.) 

‘O éx Oeot watpds Adyos. P. 115. (II. p. 318.) 

Tas éorepwas jpov edyds. P. 117. (II. p. 2.) 

Tov Lworodv cov oravpév. P. 118, (II. p. 139.) 

Ava 70d tyslov gov oravpod. P. 119. (IL. p. 186.) 
Sravpov xapdéas Mwoyjs. P. 161. (Sept. 14, p. 90.) 
Xpurris yewarar Sofdcare. P. 165. (Dec. 25, p. 198.) 
Buod dvexddAvpev vOpéva. P. 169. (Jan. 6, p. 72.) 
Xépoov éBvoadroxov réSov. P. 173. (Feb. 2, p. 13-) 








“Eowoe Aadv Oavpatovpyav. P. 205. (Dec. 25, p. 198.) 
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Xopoi “IopayA dvixpos toot. P. 176. (Aug. 6, p. 34-) 
IerouxtApévyn tH Ocig 56m. P. 180. (Aug. 15, p. 75.) 


| 
| 


SreiBeac Oadrdoons xvpatovpevov. P. 209. (Jan. 6, p. 72.) 
*Avoigw 7d ordpa pov. P. 229. (Aug. 15, p. 75.) 
od % tpomadyos Sef. P. 232. (I. pp. 6-10.) 
"Axove, xépn twapbéve dyvy. P. 240. (March 25, p. 103.) 


~~ 3 —— 


For convenience of reference Table ii is printed according to the 
pages in 1871, and not alphabetically. The pieces entered as between 
pp. 160 and 231 are each the first Ode of a Canon in the Mnvaia, the 
remaining Odes of the Canon following in the Myvaia in each case ; 
that at p. 232 is the first Ode of a Canon in the IapaxAyrixy, the other 
Odes following at pp. 6-10; that at p. 240 is the seventh Ode of 
a Canon in the Myvaia, the other Odes of this Canon are not indexed 
in 1871. The Canon printed at p. 157 (for Jan. 16) is not in the 
Mnvaia, nor is the Idiomelon printed at p. 15 (for July 17). The 
pieces which begin in 1871 at pp. 105, 110, 232, 254 are not printed 
consecutively in the [lapaxAnrixy, i.e. they extend over the pages 
indicated above, but other materials are mixed up with them. 

After the Prolegomena there is a collection of the ancient eccle- | 
siastical melodies to which the hymns are sung, with the Greek text. 
Some of the texts are reprinted in the body of the book ; the others, 
which are not mentioned in the index of First Lines, are— 


. 


Olkos rod Eippala 4 rods. P. cxxxiii. (Dec. 20, p. 138.) 

MeyaAy trav papripwy gov Xpwré. P. cxxxiii. (T. p. 437-) 

"HOeXov ddxpvow éareipa. P. cxxxiii. (T. p. 438.) » 
Odx ert kwAvopeOa Evrov Cwijs. P. cxxxv. (II. p. 295.) 

Kupre «i xal xpernpiw mapéorys. P. cxxxv. (II. p. 326.) 

*2 rod wapaddgov Oavparos! & pvornpiov. P. cxxxvii. (II. p. 356.) 

Tlavroxpérop xipte, olda. P. cxxxviii. (T. p. 1.) 

*Q wrécwv dyabav 5 dOduos. P. cxxxix. (T. p. 8.) 

"ExdOioe "Addy, drévavte rod Mapadeioov. P.cxl. (T. p. 58.) 


They are given in 1871 without any indication of the sources from 
which they are taken. 


J. Mearns. 
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NOTE ON THE WORD Jhioqll. 


WHEN the recently-discovered afo/ogia of Nestorius entitled the 
Lioa fh of Heraclides was first made known, the word was taken in 
its usual commercial sense and rendered ‘ Bazaar’, though the applica- 
tion was difficult; but in an article in the Revue de l’Orient Chrétien 
xiv 208 M. Nau pointed out that the word is a rendering of zpay- 
pareia, and, as that word often means ‘treatise’, its Syriac equivalent 
may in accordance with the common practice of translating Greek 
words into Syriac without regard to Syriac usage also bear that meaning ; 
and I now wish to call attention to a passage which supports this 
explanation and throws further light on the meaning of the word. 

In the so-called Zacharias Rhetor (ix 13; Anec. Syr. iii 266), in 
a letter from the patriarch Severus to Julian of Halicarnassus, occurs 
the following passage: +4 lige Jiass laoaxro Man sy ad/ 
Sapoo ofr Mico pas +I dsarv Sudas Mico wawhoo qe? a0 
od Ligne hig hh? odo Jlatshaso Jip ugeo haroase e9. These 
clauses are copied by Michael the Syrian (ed. Chabot, p. 301), who, 
besides verbal changes, has the following variants: after aX/ insert 
' -° for the first e?: in place of the last five words &So Jhasshaso 
ud hign Ligbhly Jo? : and in the independent translation of this letter 
by Paul of Callinicus (Brit. Mus. Add. MS 17200 f. 5 vb) they run as 
follows: [ao ]os@Sa> od bige Jliars JNao0 brome Man era ad/ 
ve? Spo eas Lice OhS Mico unmwbrxo Ils Loiasis po 
Chime beam INSsneso Jlaisbhaswc Jlqo Jeo? bawags. 
From a comparison of the two versions we see that the same word is 
represented in one by Ligbh? and in the other by Las, and must, as 
is clear from the context, have denoted some kind of literary composi- 
tion, though no such meaning is assigned to sa bh? in Payne Smith’s 
Thesaurus. \n my translation of ‘Zacharias’ I adopted Dr Hamilton’s 
suggestion that this seh? was a distinct word, a denominative verb 
from hil? ; but in the light of the title of Nestorius’s afologia and of 
M. Nau’s article it seems clear that it represents zpayparevoua in its 
literary meaning ; and the exact sense of mpaypyatrevouac when applied 
to literary composition may be seen from the examples given in 
Stephanus and in Liddell and Scott, especially from the passage from 
Plato’s Apology (22 B), where in speaking of the works of the poets 
Socrates says, d pot éddxee padiora rempayparedoba adrois, ‘those to 
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which they seemed to me to have given most trouble’. The meaning 
of sgh? is therefore ‘work out’, ‘elaborate’, and in the passage of 
‘Zacharias’ I read ,5 for gs with Michael and Paul, and Li,a0 for 
Li,a9 with Paul, and render : ‘For, if you had sent me a small question 
and subject of investigation, perhaps I should have used few words in 
making answer; but, since it is a tome of many lines and a whole 


treatise that you have worked out and sent to me.’ Accordingly the — 


title of the new work of Nestorius is in Greek [paypare‘a “HpaxAcédov, 
and in English ‘The Elaboration of Heraclides’, though in ordinary 
usage the word zpaypareia is practically equivalent to ‘treatise’. 


E. W. Brooks. 


MINUSCULE MS EVAN. 559 (XI CENT.). 


Tuts MS was given to Sion College, London, by Mr Edward Payne, 
but its previous history is unknown. ‘The fact that what appears to be 
the Coptic as is used occasionally for », may perhaps point to Egypt as 
its place of origin. At St Mk. v 25 sq. the following note appears in 
the margin, written vertically by a later hand: A rijs dyfas BapBapas. 
This might perhaps give some clue as to where the MS was used. It 
was examined by Dr Gregory in 1883, and appears in his list as No. 559 
(Scrivener’s list: 518). There are 155 leaves, containing St Mt. x 18 
(dxOnoeoGe)—St John ix 14 (éroiycev), so that many leaves are now 
missing both at the beginning and at the end. There are also several 
lacunae, and as the MS is greatly damaged on the top by exposure to 
damp and subsequent careless handling, the first four or five lines of each 
page are nearly always illegible, and sometimes missing altogether. 
Only one leaf is complete. The rirAoc and their numerals are written 
in gold; also the capital letters with which, as a rule, the 1st, 7th, 13th, 
1gth, and 24th (last) lines begin, and most of the stops, commas, and 
signs of interrogation. The writing is extremely neat, and there are 
very few mistakes. ‘The full system of accentuation is used, but iota 
subscript and ascript are not found. Double grave accents are used 
very frequently with pév and 42; also, in a few cases, with vai and dy, 
such accents being generally written in gold. Puncta diaeresis are found 
fairly frequently on « and v, once on py. N épedAxvorixdy is used 
regularly. There are a few corrections in the text, chiefly consisting 
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in changing deliberative subjunctive into indicative, and vice versa. 
Throughout Mt. and partly in Mk. and Lk. lesson-marks (7 and dp) 
are inserted in red ink in the text by a later scribe, who has also written 
—somewhat carelessly—the Ammonian section-marks (but no Eusebian 
canon-marks) in the margin, and added other marginal notes in con- 
nexion with the liturgical use of the MS. The number of wepdAaua are : 
Mt. 66, Mk. 46, Lk. 83; and of Ammonian sections: 359, 234 (no 
section-marks after Mk. xvi 9), and 342 respectively. 

A later, somewhat illiterate, scribe has inserted a list of the xepdAaa 
in Mk., differing a good deal from the corresponding list found in A, 
and has also added a few marginal notes and an inscription after Lk., 
all in biack ink and in a very bad handwriting. 

Thus there are four scribes, viz. (i) the original scribe ; (ii) duopOwrjs, 
perhaps identical with (i) ; (iii) the ‘ liturgical’ scribe, using red ink ; and 
(iv) the later scribe, using black ink. 

The text is ‘Syrian’ ; the divergencies from the T. R. (604 altogether) 
are mostly of minor importance, but these generally agree with x B. 
There are, however, a few unique readings—‘ habet lectt. haud vulg.’ 
(Gregory). The MS contains both the full ending of Mk. and the 
pericope adulterae, but the latter is marked in the margin vd6ov.’ It 
would hardly be worth while to give the full collation here, but the 
following collation of a few chapters will give the textual critic a general 
idea of the nature of the text, and a list is appended of what appear to 
me to be the more notable variants, including the few instances of the 
usual clerical errors. I have collated the MS with the T. R. (Lloyd and 
Sanday’s N.T.). 

Samples of Collation. 

Mt. cap. xiv: 2-3 mutilated. 5 éfofeiro. 13 jKxoAovOyoay usque 
ad 15 épypos deest. 15 add. ody post dréAvoov. 19 dvamreceiv pro 
dvaxhGjva. om. Kat ante AaBov. 22 om. 6 "Iycots. 22 mépav 
usque ad 24 ind trav deest, habet autem zAviov [8y pécov ris] Oaddoons 
jv. 26 om. oi pabyrai. ris Oaddoons pro riv Od\aocav. 27 OM. 
airois. 31 Kai edOéws pro ciPéws 52. 33 airG usque ad 35 SAnv deest. 
36 om. povov. 

cap. XV: I air@ pro tw Incov. apioator kat ypappareis ard ‘lepoco- 
Avpuv pro of dad “‘TeporoAvpwv ypappares kal papwato. 2 OM. adbrav. 
5 ay (secund.) pro éiv. om. adrod post rarépa. 7 epi usque ad 


9 évrdApara deest. 12 A€yovew pro cirov. add. oi ante dxovoavres. 
14 €prevovvra, 18 grdparos usque ad 20 tov (prim.) deest. 


22 expagev pro éxpavyacev. 28 airy usque ad 29 dpos deest. 30 


1 The writing is rather like that of the ‘liturgical’ scribe, but the ink is like that 
used in the text. 
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abrav pro éavrav. Kwpois, tupAods, xwAors. 32 tyepar PIO qpépas. 
35 xeAevoras proékéAevoe. 36 eAaBe proxairAaBov. 36 érra usque ad 
37 fin. deest. 39 om. 7d ante wAoiov. 

Mk. cap. xiv: 1 usque ad d{ypadeest. 6 évéyoi prociséué. 7 Grav 
usque ad 9 xypvx$7 deest. 10 om. 6 ante “Iovdas. 12 érousdoopev 
(s.m.). 14 pov usque ad 16 yroipacay deest. 23 om. 7d ante rornpuov. 
24 usque ad 25 éxeivys deest. 27 add. rijs woiyvys post mpdBara. 
32 T'eOonpavy. erasure and final » (HM) substituted (pro ¢?). Circum- 
flex still left and acute accent superimposed. 32 zpocevéopat (p.m.). 
33 mapaAap Bava usque ad 34 fin. deest. 35 zpoceAOiv pro zpocd\bov. 
36 dx’ éuod 15 woTHpiov. 40 xataBapuvopever pro BeBapynpévor. 41 HADev 
usque ad 43 ‘Iovdas deest. 43 add ‘Ioxapwrys. 45 add. airé post 
A€éyer. 46 Tis xeipas airav én’ airiv. 49 ypadai usque ad 52 owéddva 
deest. 53 add. Kaidday post dpyiepéa. 59 fv usque ad xv 7 ddvov 
deest. 

Lk. cap. x: 2 ékBdAy. 6 om. pév post div. 6 ecipyvys usque ad 
7 oixias deest. 12 om. 8% 13 Xwpagiv, erasure, and « substituted 
(pro «?). 15 xaraBiBacOyoyn usque ad 17 daypdvea deest. 20 om. 
padrAov. 22 por mapeddOy. 22 6 vids droxudvwa usque ad 24 rpopyrat 
deest. 30 é&dvoay pro éxdvoavres. 31 iepevs usque ad 32 fin. deest. 
35 & prod. 36 rAnoiov doxei cor. 39 Tav Adywv pro Tov Adyov. 

cap. Xi: 1 Om. «al ante éyévero. 5 eiry usque ad 7 xdmrous deest. 
8 égov pro dowv. 9g and 10 dvorxOjoeru. 11%) pro ci. 13 Sdpata 
ayaa. 146 xwhds usque ad 17 ra deest. 18 dcapepO7. 24 awd 
rod usque ad 26 zopevera: deest. 31 copiav usque ad 32 mA¢iov 
deest. 33 om. dé post ovdcis. 33 xpumriv. 40 ody usque ad 42 iyiv 
deest. 44 om. of ante wepurarotvres (Haplography). 48 dre adroi 
usque ad 49 fin. deest. 51 add. rod dixaiov post “ABeA. 54 OM. kai 
ante {nrovrres. 

cap. xii: I mpooéyere usque ad 3 év 7@ deest. 4 dmroxrevovtwv. 
5 €xovra éfovoiav. 7 add. ipeis post diadépere. 9 pe usque ad ro fin. 
deest. 11 drodoyjoeoGe (s.m.). 8 yerypara. 20dpov. 22 rAEyw 
piv pro ipiv Aéyw. evdvoerGe (p.m.). 28 mutilated. 320m. ipév. 
33 BadAdvria. 35 ai doves tpadv. 38 ovTws. 39 Tiv oixiay pro Tov 
olkov. 42 add. airod post secund. xipos. 46 év iyépa usque ad 47 
érowudoas deest. 470m. mpds. 53 OM. rHy ante vidyy. 54 yivera 
usque ad 56 riv dé deest. 57 add. yap ante xai.' 58 Rady. 

John cap. iv: 1 add. 6 ante “Iwdvvys. 3 0m. wadw. 8 dzedr- 
AvOaow. Qrap éuod ... 30 jpxovrodeest. 31 add. adrod post pabyrai. 
35 Tetpdpynvos. 41 mAciovs... 42 dAnOds deest. 46 radrw d Inoois. 
47 pede pro jpedre. 49 OM. pov. 


1 ri 5 deest. 
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Notable variants, &c. 

Mt. xi 29 om, dz’ éyod. xiii 23 in marg. add. (s.m.) 6 éxwv dra 
dxovew, axovérw. XiV 19 dvareceiy pro dvaxiOyvar. 36 om. povor. 
xvi 20 om. “Ingots. xvili 15 dydpry. XX 22 mivw pro péAdAw wivew. 
xxii 45 add. év rvevpari post Aad. xxiii 8 wavres 5¢ ipeis ddeAqoi eore 
omitted here and inserted after v. 9. 35 €ADo. Ebdvevoay pro éepoved- 
gate. XXVi270M. 7d. 420M. ov. xxvii 20 BpaBBav. 

Mk. iv 8 é&v. v1yaddapyvav. 31 after jaro add. trav ivariwv and 
repetition of v, 31 (Dittography). vi 6 om. xai @avpate. 14 éyépOy 
pro yyépOy. = 15 om. ore “HAas.. . EXeyov (Hom.). vii 19 KaBapi{wv. 
26 Cupadowixicoa. 30 Ovyarépav. viii 17 Gru pro Er. = 25, dvéBAeWe. 
ix 12 xaas pro kai wGs. 17 in marg. (S.m.) TH KaipS exeivw dvOpwrds Tus 
mpoonAGe 7B “Inood yovuTerav Kai A€ywv. 40 Hpov(bis). xi 24 airnade. 
xii 5 darpovres. 25 OM. x vexpOv. 26 Mwiceos. rod Bdrov. 41 sq. 
yalopvuAakeiov -ov. xiv 230m. 7d. 53 add. Kaidday post dpyeepéa. 

Lk. i 58 ) ovyyevets. ii 11 OM. wry. Iii 33 add. rod "Iwpdy post 
"Apap. Vv 10 om. viois ZeBedaiov. vi 9 doAéoa pro dmoxteivar. 10 
om. tyujs. 21 OM. dre xopracOncerGe paxdpwor oi KAaiovres viv (Hom.). 
vii 11 7@ éfjs. «1X 55 OM. kal elev: ovk oldare... caou. xi 51 add. 
tov dixaiov post "ABedA. xiii 34 OM. ‘IepovoaAyp (Haplogr.). xiv 24 
add. wodAoi ydp cioe KAytoi xrA. xxii 18 add. dad rod viv post riw. 
xxiii 26 Kypvuvaiov. 

Jn. iii 25 “lovdaiov. vit % éopry. 44 dvOpirwv pro ddAjdwv. 
vi 39 Om. roto 8€ éore Td O€Anpa Tod wémpavrds pe (HOm.). viii 2 post 
edidacxev aitovs add. A€ywv eye eipu. 

Pericope adulterae : 3 émi poryeig. 4 TadTyv evpoper . . . porxevopevyy, 
pro airy 7 yuvy KareAnpOy . . . porxevopévyn. 5 add. jay post vopw. 
om. jpiv ante évereiAkaro. AGdlew pro AoBodrcioba. 5 add. zepi 
abrijs post A€yets. 6 airov usque ad 7 dvapdpr[yros| deest (madore 
laesum). 9 otoa pro éoriaa. 10 yvvat pro % yuv7. om. éxeivot. 
rr add. dé rod viv ante pyxeére. 

ix 10 yvewXOnoay pro dvewyOnoav. 

Throughout the MS there are several mistakes in accentuation, 
especially in the cases of double accents on words followed by enclitica, 
€.g. Tdpa pov, also in connexion with ris and the pres. indic. of eva. 

Generally "HAéas, but sometimes “HAéas. 

C, STEENBUCH. 
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REVIEWS 


Evangiles Apocryphes IT, L Evangile de [ Enfance, rédactions syriaques, 
arabes et armeéniennes, traduites et annotées, by Paul Peeters, 
Bollandiste. ( Zesxtes et documents Hemmer et Lejay: Picard, Paris, 
1914.) 


WE have here one well-known text in an improved form, and one 
practically unknown. Hitherto it has not been easy to get either a good 
version of the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, or any version at all of the 
Armenian. All accessible translations of the former have depended 
ultimately upon the edition of Sike (1697), whose sole MS has dis- 
appeared. Fr Peeters now gives us a fresh rendering of the Arabic and 
also the variants of Syriac forms of the text, and information about MSS. 
To summarize the textual position is difficult. ‘Cinq manuscrits, cinq 
rédactions’ says the editor. We are dealing with a text which has been 
amplified and interpolated without scruple. Though I renounce the 
task of constructing a stemma codicum, 1 may usefully call attention to 
some points which emerge. 

Chapter i of Sike’s text is not the proper beginning of the book, but 
a gloss. The real beginning may be that which is furnished by 
a Florence MS. It narrates the prediction of Christ’s birth and of the 
star by Zoroaster, to which reference is made in the text (cap. vii p. 9). 
This prediction, I note, is a shorter form of that in the Book of the Bee 
(ed. Budge, p. 81). The matter, I feel, demands further investigation. 
Chapter xi-xli (xlii) are the ‘seule partie originale de notre apocryphe. 
Originale veut dire qu’elle apparait ici pour la premiére fois’. Of these, 
chapters xx-xxi (miracle of the young man changed into a mule) are 
derived, according to the editor, from a miracle of St Macarius narrated 
in the Historia Lausiaca, xvii. Again, chapters xxiv, xxv may be 
regarded as an interpolation due to an Egyptian scribe: they record 
local traditions. Chapters xliii-l are taken from the Syriac Gospel 
of Thomas (and to these must be added xxxviii, xxxix) ; li-liv are an 
amplification of the Dispute with the Doctors ; liv, lv are in the nature of 
a peroration. 

Our present texts of the Gospel of Thomas, doth Greek and Latin, 
are derived from the Syriac. This is a startling and important pro- 
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position which Fr Peeters supports in an appendix (Jésus 4 l’école) 
in which he compares the various versions of a single episode of 
Thomas. 

Fr Peeters postulates a Greek text (apparently a version from Syriac) 
as the direct parent of our Latin, and finds it in the Greek original of 
certain Old Slavonic and Georgian versions (as yet untranslated). He 
points out that the explanation of the version may probably be attained 
when the full text of the Vienna palimpsest of the Latin Zhomas (of 
cent. v—vi) is made accessible. 

I do aot see that he dismisses the idea that the parent of a// the 
extant texts of Zhomas was in Greek. This must be regarded as prac- 
tically certain, in view of the knowledge of it shewn by Hippolytus and 
perhaps by Irenaeus. 

Passing to the Armenian Gospel, we find ourselves in presence of the 
most diffuse of all the Infancy books : the translation fills pp. 69-286. 
The text depends on two MSS. Others exist, which are imperfectly 
known, but do not seem to differ materially in content from those 
before us. 

The two MSS, however, do differ between themselves; one of them 
(B) constantly introduces doublets and expansions of episodes. The 
favourite motif is that of a playmate of the Child Jesus meeting his 
death by accident, of the blame being thrown upon Jesus ; and of a long 
(and aimless) trial before a judge, at the end of which the dead boy is 
revived, exonerates Jesus, and after a few hours dies again. But this 
is an anticipation: a brief survey of the course of the narrative will be 
more to the purpose. 

It begins abruptly with the retreat of Joachim to the country (after 
the rejection of his offering, which is not related), The general course 
of the story in the Protevangelium is followed, but with immense ampli- 
fication—dialogues between Gabriel and the Virgin, and between Joseph 
and the Virgin, &c. It is in the story of the Nativity that we first 
encounter something really novel. As in the other books, Joseph goes 
forth to find a woman to help Mary. In the /roftevangelium it is one 
Salome who meets him. Here it is Eve! who comes to behold with her 
own eyes the redemption of mankind. It is a striking conception. 
Do we find a trace of it in the following sentences of the Book of the 
Bee? ‘He found a Hebrew woman whose name was Salome. The 
heretics say that she was called Hadydk, but they err from the truth’ 
(p. 80). Is Hadyék a possible corruption of Eve, and have we here 
a faint reminiscence of the Gosfe/ of Eve, from which Epiphanius quotes 
some mystic fragments ? 

The common episode of Salome follows in the Armenian. 

The story of the Magi—Melkon, Gaspar, Balthasar—is elaborately 
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embroidered, and in connexion with it the Testament of Adam is 
quoted. 

When we leave the ground covered by the Protevangelium, we do not at 
once recognize the sources which have beenemployed. The Flight into 
Egypt, and the sojourn there, are naturally diversified by tales of the 
fall of idols, and of cures. But they are not the same tales as those in 
the Arabic book or in Pseudo-Matthew. ‘There is, indeed, one, of 
Jesus gliding down a sunbeam, which does appear in mediaeval literature ; 
and Lazarus, Mary, and Martha are found living in Egypt, as in the 
Arabic book (ch. xii). 

The Return occupies a large space, and it is here that the incidents 
of children killed by accident are found. The original theme is to be 
found in Zhomas, but the Armenian texts multiply it ad nauseam. 
After the Return we have the familiar episodes of the clay sparrows, 
of the dyer (at Tiberias), of the short beam extended, of Jesus at school 
—all of these traceable to Zhomas ; but we also have stories of cripples 
met by Jesus on the roads, and healed after long dialogues, and of other 
miracles which are not to be paralleled in texts already known to us. 
The book ends—abruptly, as it began—with a dispute between two 
soldiers, which is appeased by Jesus. It can hardly be considered 
complete. 

In Fr Peeters’s view, we have here a ‘remaniement’, of a popular 
kind, of the Infancy-book which is recorded to have been brought into 
Armenia by Nestorians, along with other apocrypha, at the end of the 
sixth century. The use of the present text can be traced back to the 
thirteenth and probably to the twelfth century ; nor can it then have 
been a new production. 

It is obvious that very great !iberties have been taken with it ; but this 
is a procedure not unknown in Armenian texts : witness the Armenian 
version of 4 Esdras. At the same time there are old elements which 
we do not meet elsewhere: one such, as I have hinted, may be the 
introduction of Eve. 

Generally speaking, I deduce from the reading of Fr Peeters’s book 
that a great deal remains to be done in the investigation of texts and MSS 
and the translation of versions already printed before we can set out 
a scheme of the mutual relation of the Infancy-books, or attain to any 
clearness in our view of the original source. That the framework of the 
stories of the birth of the Virgin will prove to have been something very 
like the Protevangelium, and that of the infantine miracles of Christ 
something like Zhomas is all that we are warranted in saying at present. 
What place may have to be reserved for apocrypha connected with 
Joseph the carpenter and with Zacharias : what stories now only known 
in mediaeval vernacular versions may prove to belong to early strata of 
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legend : these are questions as yet unsolved, and there are many others 
like them. 

The volume before us, the preparation of which must have entailed 
no ordinary labour, is a most welcome and valuable contribution alike 
to the documentary and to the critical equipment which is needed for 


the disentanglement of a very interesting, but very confusing, congeries 
of texts. 


Coptic Martyrdoms, &c., in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, edited, with 
English translation, by E. A. Watuis Bunce, M.A., Litt.D. 
(British Museum, 1914, pp. Ixxvi+523: with 32 plates of fac- 
similes.) 

THE texts here edited for the first time are taken from four MSS in the 
British Museum, all of which are dated as of the tenth or early eleventh 
century. The Coptic text occupies pp. 1-249, and is followed by the 
English translation, with which alone I must of necessity concern 
myself. 

We have first four martyrdoms! of ‘ Saint Victor the general’, and an 
immense Encomium upon him pronounced by Celestine (the First, 
422-432) in the church built to the Martyr at Rome by the Emperor 
‘ Valentianus’. 

In Western kalendars the Saint is commemorated on May 14 with 
St Corona. The Acts in Mombritius’s collection correspond in 
essentials with the fourth and final martyrdom in this volume. 

Next comes the life of SS. Eustathius and Theopiste and of their two 
children. It does not differ widely from the Greek text published by 
Combéfis in 1660, and accessible in the Acta SS. Sept. vi, p. 123. The 
prologue is somewhat paraphrased in the Coptic. 

Of the Life of Apa Cyrus? and the Encomium of Flavian on 
Demetrius, Abp of Alexandria, I have found no Greek equivalent. 

The ‘ Asketikon of Apa Ephraim’ is the first portion of the tract 
which will be found in Greek in the Roman editions of Ephraem Syrus 
(1732, i 40), beginning: ‘O wdévos rod A€yew dvayxdle pe. The Coptic 
ends in p. 54 B of the Greek, which continues to p. 70C. 

The ‘ Epistle of Ephraem to a beloved disciple’, consisting chiefly of 


1 A small portion of another recension of the first martyrdom is in Crum’s Theol. 
Texts from Coptic Papyri, 1913, p. 83 no. 22. 
2 Cf. Crum I. c., no. 28 for a fragment of another recension. 
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precepts, has eluded my search among Ephraem’s works, but I have 
little doubt that it is to be found there. It is of little interest. 

The Life of John the Monk is the second Life of St John Calybita 
(Jan. 15) printed in the Acta SS. Jan. ii, p. 313. 

That of Apa Onnophrios the anchorite (June 12) I have not yet 
found in Greek. 

The Discourse on Abbaton (the angel of death) by Timothy, Abp 
of Alexandria, is the most novel and interesting piece in the volume. 
The setting resembles that of the Encomium on St John Baptist 
published in Dr Budge’s previous book (Coptic Apocrypha). In both, 
the supposed writer obtains, through a ‘ god-loving presbyter’ at Jeru- 
salem, access to a book in the Apostolic library which he incorporates 
into his discourse. Both texts, also, are strange specimens of the 
popular mythology of Christian Egypt. The gist of this one is that 
after the expulsion of Adam and Eve the angel Mouriel is transformed 
into Abbaton the angel of death. The author quotes a prophecy of the 
Incarnation made to Adam, which in its general lines finds a place in 
the Testament of Adam and the Vita Adae: and his description of 
Abbaton’s appearance to the evil and to the good respectively has 
much in common with the Testament of Abraham, from which it is 
probably drawn. Another familiar legend utilized here is that of the 
Fall of Lucifer consequent upon his refusal to worship Adam. Whether 
the angel Mouriel is to be connected with Ourael (Uriel), who, in the 
Apocalypse of Peter, has charge of Hades, is doubtful. 

The importance to Coptic scholars of having so large a mass of new 


‘ Sa‘idic writing to work upon must be very great. For those who are 


more interested in the subject-matter of texts there is little of first-class 
value in this collection. And, as in the case of the Coptic Apocrypha, 
I must needs express my surprise and regret that Dr Budge does not 
seem to have made any enquiry as to the existence of Greek originals 
for any of his documents. Those which are pointed out in this review 
are not mentioned by him, and, it must be supposed, have not been 
consulted, I fear that, as in the other case, both texts and translation 
will be found to have suffered from this neglect. 


Theological Texts from Coptic Papyri. Edited, with an Appendix upon 
the Arabic and Coptic versions of the Life of Pachomius, by W. E. 
Crum, M.A. Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series Part XII, 1913, 
pp. 205 +9 plates of facsimiles, 


THE texts in this volume are drawn from a collection of fragments 
acquired in 1905-1906 by the late Lord Amherst of Hackney, and later 
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by Mr J. Pierpont Morgan. The dialect is Sa‘idic: the date, as far as 
can be determined, round about the seventh century: the number of 
papyri dealt with is twenty-nine. All are fragmentary. Most frag- 
mentary, by a fatality, are those which seem to me the most interesting. 

Nos. 1, 2 are Biblical, No. 3 is a tantalizing piece of a book relating 
to Enoch. It is Christian, for there is an allusion to the Trinity, and 
to Tabitha, The order of the fragments is very uncertain, but they 
narrate an appearance of an angel to Enoch, his assumption, his 
appointment as recorder of the sins and good deeds of men, The 
weighing of sins and good deeds is also mentioned, A novel feature 
is the introduction of a mysterious virgin as speaker, who seems to be 
the sister of Enoch, and who is, I think, identified by Mr Crum with 
the Sibyl. There is also the statement that Tabitha is one of the 
mortals who will be taken up to heaven in the body, (Compare the 
Apocalypse of Elias and the History of Joseph the Carpenter.) Not 
much more can be gleaned from these tattered relics, The book to 
which they belong was not an early one, 

Nos. 4, 5 relate to the Life and Death of the Virgin: 4 has a curious 
piece of polemic against heretics. 6-11 are parts of sermons by 
Basil (?), Damianus of Alexandria, Gregory Naz.(?), and others unknown, 
12 is from a dialogue on the Gospels ; 13 from a collection of Anecdotes. 
14 is a very small piece of some apocryphal Acts in which Andrew and 
a ship figure. It is not part of the voyage in Andrew and Matthew, 
but belongs to a similar story. 15-23 are all from Acts or Encomia of 
martyrs, 19 (of Apa Moui) being the most considerable. 22 now 
proves to be from St Victor’s Acts. 

The remainder, 24-29, are all from lives or anecdotes of ascetes, 
25, a large portion of a Life of Pachomius, is the longest and most 
coherent document in the volume. It is this which forms the text of 
the Appendix on the lives of Pachomius (pp. 171-193), in which two 
hitherto unnoticed Arabic versions are described, and their relation 
to the Coptic texts tabulated. And it is to students of Egyptian 
monachism that this volume will make the strongest appeal, outside 
the circle of Copticists (if that be a tolerable word) by whom any work 
of Mr Crum must of necessity be most highly valued. I need only add 
that I have nothing but praise for all that I am capable of appreciating 
in the execution of the book. 


M. R. JAMES. 
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Jewish and Christian Apocalypses. The Schweich Lectures for 1913, 
by F. Crawrorp Burkitt, M.A., D.D. (Humphrey Milford, 
1914.) 

Proressor Burkitt's book is both for the learned and the unlearned. 
Since the body of it consists of four lectures intended for the general 
public, it gives such a general survey of the Apocalyptic literature as 
might help the ordinary man, coming to this literature for the first time, 
to get a preliminary notion of its contents and its significance in the 
religious history of mankind. But the little book does not limit itself 
to this purpose. It is as when some expert archaeologist conducts 
a party of generally receptive, but unarchaeological, tourists through 
a gallery containing the monuments of ancient art. As he warms to the 
business of explaining to them the significance of what they see, the 
points which are of special interest to him, the points about which he 
has had controversy with his fellow experts, leap up in his discourse so 
that although he explains rudimentary things, as to those who have no 
previous knowledge, his comments would contain fresh suggestion and 
challenge for archaeological students. It is in a similar way that this 
book is a contribution to the specialist study of the Apocalypses. And 
in the Appendices Professor Burkitt frankly leaves the ordinary reader 
behind and addresses himself to students. He has taken the occasion 
to put into the same book as his Schweich lectures a number of 
detached things which he had to say about the Apocalyptic literature— 
points of textual criticism, conjectural emendations, &c. The ordinary 
reader will no doubt stop at the end of the four lectures. 

And what capital lectures they are! Here is scholarship combined 
with that easy, elastic, informal habit of mind which gets closer to actual 
nature than rigid categories, the modulations of a real voice talking, as 
in conversation, and making us feel that we have to do, not with an 
academic specialist, but with a man of larger human interests. 

The first lecture ‘The Apocalyptic Idea’ discusses two main ques- 
tions, (1) How is it that, in contrast with individualistic conceptions of 
the Other Life, found. outside the Jewish sphere, the Jewish Apocalypses 
look forward to a Last Judgement as a cosmic event, to which history 
moves? (2) How is it that the Apocalypses were dropped by later 
Rabbinical Judaism? As to the first question, Professor Burkitt finds 
the answer in the fact that the Apocalypses were the product of a 
particular historical crisis, the struggle between Judaism and Hellenism 
which began under Antiochus Epiphanes. This caused the hard- 
pressed Saints to look forward to a triumph of their cause upon the 
field of the world—to a New Age. ‘It is the New Age, the new state 
of things that will come about when the great agony has ended by God’s 
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victorious intervention on behalf of His Saints, when He comes, or 
sends His Representative to come, to set the world right.’ 

The close relation between the Apocalypses and their historical 
context is certainly the first thing the plain man has to be made to 
grasp, and Professor Burkitt enforces this in his telling way. And yet the 
Maccabaean struggle is not a complete explanation. Professor Burkitt 
admits that it only furnished congenial soil upon which seeds fell (p. 3). 
One would like him to talk more about those seeds some day. He allows 
a possibility of suggestion from Zoroastrianism. But he does not tell 
us what he thinks (it is rather surprising that he does not) about the 
relation of the Apocalyptic hope to the ideas of the older Hebrew 
prophecy. As to the second question, Why Rabbinical Judaism 
dropped the Apocalypses, Professor Burkitt’s answer seems to be that 
when the Jewish community had been removed from the sphere of 
political nationalism, a quiet concentration upon the Law supplied its 
need, and on this point Professor Burkitt has sympathetic and judicious 
things to say about the ‘ wonderful achievement’ of the Jewish religion, 
which deserve notice. I must confess that his explanation does not 
quite satisfy me. ‘The Jewish community did not drop its hope of an 
Age to come. It is, of course, true as a matter of fact that it ceased to 
feel the same interest as the Apocalyptists had felt in the details of the 
picture, but Professor Burkitt does not really tell us why it did. Many 
religious communities, without national or political significance, have 
had great interest in eschatological doctrine. 

The second lecture deals with the Book of Znoch. Some of it is 
introductory explanation for the man who is unfamiliar with its contents 
and to whom the principle of pseudonymity might be a puzzle. But 
there are new suggestions of an interesting kind in the lecture. One 
may call attention to Professor Burkitt’s interpretation of the saying in 
the Gospels about the Unclean Spirit who wanders through waterless 
places and returns to his old abode. As against Dr Charles, Professor 
Burkitt maintains that the text of the Cairo MS is preferable to that of 
Syncellus. He regards the book as the composition of a single author, 
and infers from the few geographical names mentioned that this man’s 
home was near the sources of the Jordan. ‘The book, like the Gospel, 
comes from Galilee. The lecture ends by shewing the essential 
difference between the Apocalyptic view of the world and that of 
contemporary Hellenistic culture, as represented by Posidonius. ‘In 
the last resort the difference . . . is symbolized in the sentence from 
4 Ezra .. . “The Most High hath not made one world, but two.” 
This is the essential thing, the central doctrine that animates all the 
Apocalypses. In one sense it is a confession of failure, a confession 
that the Universe cannot be reduced to a harmonious whole. Posidonius 
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professed to do this, but he and his followers only achieved it by denying 
the existence of evil in the world’ (p. 32). 

The third lecture, ‘The Minor Jewish Apocalypses’, glances at the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Psalms of Solomon, the 
Assumption of Moses, the Apocalypse of Baruch, and Second Esdras. 
In relation to the first of these, we may note the suggestion that the 
inhabitants of Northern Palestine and Peraea were still regarded as 
belonging to the Ten Tribes, and as a matter of fact inherited to a large 
extent the blood of the old Israelites. In the case of Baruch and 
Second Esdras as in that of Loch, Professor Burkitt exhibits an 
aversion for the prevailing mode of splitting up the books into several 
documents with diverse tendencies, and he prefers to speak in each case 
of the author—‘ Whether we choose to call him “author” or “ redactor ”.’ 
‘Speaking generally it may be said that the division of Apocalypses 
into their original conjectured constituents is an extremely delicate task, 
for it assumes that these anticipations, these dreams of the future, will 
be self-consistent. A certain degree of consistency we must indeed 
expect. The work of the same man will, to a certain extent, always 
breathe the same spirit. But his pictures of the future will not always 
harmonize in detail.’ And the suggestion is made that the difficulties 
and incoherencies of the Apocalyptic writings may be due to their 
following dreams actually dreamed. This is not only an interesting 
suggestion, but it indicates a whole line of enquiry. Whatever our 
view may be of the abnormal phenomena included in the field of 
* Psychical Research’, there they are, and the ordinary supposition that 
the Apocalypses were composed by men sitting down in a wide-awake, 
rational, deliberate, if somewhat emotional, state of mind—like that of 
a modern literary man composing a romance—is open to some doubt. 

The concluding lecture, ‘Early Christian Apocalyptic Writing’, is 
mainly occupied with the Ascension of Isaiah, and here again Professor 
Burkitt protests against the dismemberment of the book by the critical 
saw. It is, he maintains, a unity and the work of a Christian through- 
out. The writer laboured under the difficulty of having a double crisis 
in his scheme, (1) the Incarnation of the Heavenly Christ and (2) the Last 
Judgement, The lecture ends with Professor Burkitt’s summing up the 
permanent spiritual value of the Apocalyptic literature: to find their 
nconsistencies a stumbling-block is, he argues, to miss their distinctive 
quality. 

It will be seen that Professor Burkitt’s treatment of his subject brings 
it into close touch with larger questions of valuation in the sphere of 
the spirit and of human life. The eschatological school of which 
Professor Burkitt is a distinguished exponent, is itself but one manifes- 
tation of that movement in modern thought which finds something 
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dull in the precise logic of the intellect and sees the expression of 
life rather in what is instinctive, bold, and elemental. Perhaps we 
might hit its character if we said that it tends to depreciate the 
common-sense which hugs the limits of the actual and discerns in the 
adventures of will and imagination the struggle after a Reality too great 
for the mind to grasp. 

Epwyn BEVAN. 


LT’ Eucharistie, la présence réelle et la transsubstantiation, by P. BATIFFOL. 
5me édition refondue et corrigée. (Lecoffre, Paris, 1913.) 

THE first edition of this book appeared in 1905, and was reviewed in 
this JouRNAL (vol. vii pp. 299-301). In the present edition the original 
work has been largely recast and its plan considerably modified. ‘The 
merit of the earlier edition was that it presented a sketch, necessarily 
slight in parts, but admirably clear in arrangement and method, of the 
conceptions and beliefs entertained with regard to the Eucharist in the 
Church from the Apostolic age to the Council of the Lateran in 1215. 
The headings of the main sections in this earlier edition (‘ Le réalisme 
au second siécle’, ‘Premitres théories du réalisme’, ‘Elaboration de 
la notion de conversion’, ‘Conversion et transsubstantiation’) were 
singularly helpful in enabling the student to grasp the main stages in 
the developement of thought on the subject. In this last edition the 
period reviewed is much circumscribed, and concludes with the Council 
of Ephesus. In place of the illuminating headings to the sections in 
the earlier volume, the plan is adopted of reviewing the testimony of 
individual writers in more or less chronological order. The change can 
scarcely be considered a change for the better. Though there is greater 
fullness of detail and exposition the main lines of developement are less 
clearly indicated, and the book fails to carry the reader along with it in 
the same way as the earlier edition. Another and more important 
feature in which this latest edition differs from the first is the 
treatment applied to the evidence. In the review of M. Batiffol’s 
first edition attention was called to the historical method exhibited in 
the book. ‘The passages which have so often been the battleground 
of controversialists are here carefully analysed in the dry light of 
historical investigation and placed in their true setting’ (Journal vol. iv 
p. 299). In this latest edition there are traces here and there of 
a different spirit asserting itself side by side with that of the purely 
historical enquirer. M. Batiffol at times abandons the réle of the 
historian for that of the systematic theologian. The discussion of the 
words rotré éotw To cpa pov (pp. 137, 162 note 1), and the remarks on 
the testimony of Justin (p. 31 note 2 (end)) and Irenaeus (pp. 181, 183) 
are illustrations of this tendency, and are in marked contrast to the 
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earlier, and it must be said, the more historical treatment given to 
these same questions in the first edition of the book. In his ‘ Epilogue’ 
(pp. 483 f) M. Batiffol has explained the circumstances which have led 
to the revision of the book, and this piece of autobiography is not the 
least interesting feature in this edition. But from the point of view of the 
strictly historical student this latest edition of M. Batiffol’s book, in 
spite of its review of more recent critical theories and its fuller treat- 
ment of evidence on particular points, cannot be regarded as attaining 
to quite the same standard as his earlier book. M. Batiffol has some 
new and interesting remarks upon the prayers in the Didache and their 
connexion with Jewish prayers. He discusses afresh the prayers in the 
de Sacramentis, and treats of the thorny question of the conjectural 
restoration of the early Roman Canon, though his remarks on the 
subject seem somewhat elusive, and it is not quite clear how far he 
would go in this direction. 

M. Batiffol regards the Egyptian anaphora contained in the Crum 
papyrus as more ancient in date than that in the liturgy of St Mark, 
and he thinks that the prayer in the latter rAjpwoov 6 Oeds Kai ravryv 
tiv OQvoiav «rd. is a modification and alteration of the fuller Epiclesis 
found in the former. But the question may be asked whether the 
relation between the two prayers is not really the direct opposite of 
this, and whether the Epiclesis in the Crum papyrus may not be a 
filling out of the simpler prayer in St Mark. 

The treatment of the anaphora in the Egyptian Church Order is not 
very satisfactory. M. Batiffol regards it as contemporary with that of 
the Crum papyrus, and finds in it confirmation of his theory that the 
latter is older than St Mark. But the Crum papyrus and the Egyptian 
Church Order represent very different stages of liturgical developement. 
In the former we have a fully developed Epiclesis of the later kind 
praying for the operation of the Holy Spirit on the elements and contain- 
ing the request ‘ Make [zoénoov (?), the restoration of the text is conjectural] 
the bread the body of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and the cup 
the blood of the new covenant’. The position of this prayer, before the 
recital of the words of institution, does not alter the fact that in its 
contents it represents a stage in advance of the simpler Epiclesis of the 
Egyptian Church Order, which, as M. Batiffol says, asks God to send 
His Holy Spirit that He may sanctify the faithful who communicate in 
the offerings. 

In dealing with the testimony of Jerome M. Batiffol well says: 
‘Saint Jerome is too learned to represent a homogeneous and a direct 
tradition.’ The remark applies equally to Origen, Eusebius, and the 
Cappadocians, and needs to be borne in mind by writers on liturgical 
subjects when dealing with the testimony afforded to local liturgical 
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traditions by patristic writers. The assumption that such writers may 
be relied upon to be giving the tradition of their own churches is one 
that needs to be tested in particular cases, and the failure to observe 
this caution is responsible for not a little misreading of early evidence. 


J. H. SRAwLEy. 


The Christian Eucharist and the Pagan Cults, by W1LL1AM MANSFIELD 
Groton, S.T.D. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1914.) 

THE Bohlen Lectures for 1913, delivered in Philadelphia by the 
Dean of the Divinity School in that city, have now been published. 
The scope of the book is indicated by the title; after introductory 
chapters on cultic meals in general, and Eucharistic rites as found in 
Gnosticism and the mystery religions, the writer proceeds to a short 
discussion of the Eucharist in the New Testament and the sub-apostolic 
church as compared with parallel heathen institutions. The subject is 
of special interest at the present time, when a conviction of the pagan 
origin of the sacraments has become common in non-theological circles. 
Dr Groton aptly illustrates this by a quotation from Mr Winston 
Churchill’s book Zhe Inside of the Cup. 

The author has read widely in the recent literature of the subject, 
but unfortunately his method of treatment has impaired the usefulness . 
of the book to a serious extent. It is much too full of learned allusions 
to be of real help to the educated layman. Such a sentence as 
‘Lehman traces it to Shamanism’ (p. 29) must have been bewildering 
to the hearers, since no account is given of Lehman or his work, not 
even a foot-note reference to his book, nor any explanation of what is 
meant by Shamanism. While phraseology of this kind, which is not 
unfrequent, —‘ Schmidt quoting Massuet, whom Struckmann apparently 
has followed, says emphatically’ (p. 41)—is little better than learned 
ballast and quite out of place in lectures of this type. The chapter on 
the Gnostic Eucharist dispenses with any account of Gnosticism itself, 
and that on the mysteries omits to discuss the important question of 
date, which is, however, just touched upon in a later chapter. 

Nor is the book likely to be of service to the scholar. Practically no 
use is made of the original documents, even the New Testament 
receiving but a cursory treatment, and the discussion is based entirely 
on the work of recent scholars. This being so, some account of the 
literature and the various schools of thought is needed, but nothing of 
the kind is provided, not even a bibliography. Some of the notes are 
presented in a way that renders them useless from a scholar’s point of 
view. That on p. 4 runs thus :— 


‘St Thomas is represented in the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles 
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as offering only bread, salt, and water. A mixture of milk and honey 
was also frequently employed at a comparatively late period. Extensive 
circles of Montanists used bread and cheese in the sacramental rite.’ 

The note on p. 37 assumes too much knowledge of theological 
literature, ‘see T. U. viii 497’. On pp. 45, 46 the author has occasion 
to refer to the volume and page of three different serial publications. 
The first is printed ix, 696, the second 9g. 871, the third I, p. 263. 
These are details, but carelessness on such points destroys the reader’s 
confidence. In places I think that Dr Groton is too positive, as when 
he speaks of eucharistic sacramentalism and asserts that ‘ Semiticism in 
this particular was a non-conducting wedge between the East and the 
West’ (p. 29), or else inaccurate, as when he declares that we know 
little of Jewish eschatology, which ‘has left few traces behind it’ (p. 102). 
Short as the book is, it could be shortened still further with advantage 
by the omission of passages that add nothing to the sense, for instance 
on p. 26 we are told that ‘this idea (of feeding on deity) is more 
conspicuous by its absence than by its existence in the religious 
ceremonies of the Negro’, and on p. 47 that the non-Jurors’ conception 
of the Eucharist ‘can hardly be connected genealogically with Gnostic 
views ’. 

By a misprint on p. 52 the writer is made to refer to the sacraments 
as ‘the mysteries of the forgiveness of sins and of immorality’. 


W. K. LowTHER CLARKE. 


Collected Essays of Rudolf Eucken, edited and translated by Meyrick 
Bootu. (Fisher Unwin, 1914.) 

THERE is much interesting reading in this collection of essays by the 
distinguished scholar and thinker, who has made the Jena of to-day 
a centre of spiritual, as his colleague Professor Haeckel had already 
made it a centre of naturalistic, philosophy. Written at different times 
and on different occasions, they all, or nearly all, give expression to the 
writer’s characteristic attitude towards the problems of thought and life. 
In their cumulative effect they set before the reader a highly cultivated 
and deeply serious mind, perhaps somewhat lacking in the quality of 
humour, and constantly preoccupied with a certain point of view, from 
which every subject is regarded; and have reminded the present 
reviewer of the collected essays of a wise Englishman of the last 
* generation, the late Richard Holt Hutton. 

The first three essays in this book deal with ‘ Religion and Civiliza- 
tion’, ‘ Philosophy and the Religious Movement of To-day’, and ‘The 
Modern Man and Religion’. Professor Eucken insists that religion 
and civilization, though they may easily be made to appear as opponents, 
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can neither of them dispense with the other. ‘With the abandonment 
of all religion, civilization rapidly sinks into littleness, secularism, and 
mere humanism : it threatens to fall away from its own idea.’ Witness 
is borne to the existence at the present time of ‘a strong and ever- 
growing movement in the direction of religion’. We are told that far 
from the power of religion being ‘less at the beginning of the twentieth 
century than it was at the beginning of the nineteenth’, in fact ‘the 
exact opposite is the case’; but we are at the same time justly warned 
that ‘in a highly developed civilization religion cannot develope its full 
power unless it is able to justify itself to the scientific consciousness ’. 

Three essays follow, called respectively ‘In Defence of Morality’, 
‘The Moral Forces in the Life of To-day’, and ‘The Inner Movement 
of Moral Life’, This movement is described as twofold. ‘The 
aggrandizement of man’, says Prof. Eucken, ‘is the most conspicuous 
feature of modern life; but it is not the whole of this life. It is 
remarkable that within the field of modern life an opposed movement, 
of no less strength, is working towards the diminution and subordination 
of man.’ 

Other essays deal with ‘Thoughts upon the Education of the People’, 
‘The Importance of Great Numbers’, ‘The Problem of Immortality’. 
In this last (which appeared first in the Hiddert_Journa/) it is strange to 
find so learned a student of the history of philosophy as Prof. Eucken 
speaking as though at the height of the Middle Ages there was ‘ of course 
not the smallest doubt about man’s immortality ; no laborious chain of 
proof was necessary’. What would he say of the Averroists? And at 
such a time how could the fact that Aristotle, as Prof. Eucken afterwards 
observes, ‘with all his defence of an indestructible faculty of thought, 
never doubted the extinction of individuality’, fail to have its effect on 
minds possessed by so great a reverence for his authority as those of the 
thirteenth-century schoolmen? Perhaps, however, Prof. Eucken does 
not mean by the immortality which was not according to him questioned 
among them the immortality of the individual, but merely the immor- 
tality of some element in human nature. 

Some of the essays are devoted to individual thinkers. There is 
a sympathetic appreciation of Baron von Hiigel’s Mystical Element in 
Religion under the title of ‘A Catholic Religious Philosophy of the 
Present Day’. To Kant are dedicated a study of his work published on 
the occasion of the centenary of his death ten years ago, another essay 
on his use of metaphors and similes, and a third, occupied with the con- 
sideration of Bayle as a precursor of the critical philosophy. Prof. Eucken 
also discusses ‘Goethe in his Relation to Philosophy’. There are 
essays on ‘Philosophical Parties’ and on ‘The Reflection of the Age 
in its Concepts’. 
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At the present moment a very special interest attaches to the account 
of ‘The Status of Religion in Germany’. Here the opinion of Bishop 
Bonomelli of Cremona, ‘ who, as chief pastor of the Italian workmen in 
Germany, has had excellent opportunities of comparing the religious 
conditions of that country with those of its neighbours’, is quoted to 
the effect that ‘the religious sentiment of the German people is deeper 
and more enduring than that of France, and far more powerful than 
that of Italy’. Still more timely is the attempt made in the following 
essay to answer the question ‘ Are the Germans still Thinkers?’ In this 
we found no little light thrown upon the developement of the Germany 
with which we are at war to-day from that older ‘romantic’ Germany, 
of whose people (to quote Prof. Eucken) ‘Jean Paul Richter, one of their 
greatest writers, justly says that “the empire of the sea belongs to the 
English, that of the land to the French, and that of the air”’ (in how 
different a sense from that which the words would bear in a writer of 
the twentieth century!) ‘“‘to the Germans”’. ‘ How great’, exclaims 
Prof. Eucken, ‘is the change effected since then! For now, at the 
close of the nineteenth century, the Germans appear particularly great, 
by reason of their military organization, the energy and skill displayed 
in their work, and their restless advance in the technical, industrial, 
and mercantile domains.’ Prof. Eucken justly points out that military 
prowess, commercial enterprise, and technical skill were already charac- 
teristic of the Germans in the Middle Ages, but that the absorption in 
the world of poetry and thought of their educated descendants in the 
earlier decades of the nineteenth century brought it about that the 
resumption by a later generation of more material activities led to 
a decline in her popularity with other nations. For this absorption had 
been ‘exceedingly comfortable and agreeable to other nations. Germany, 
_ by reason of her philosophy and artistic creations, contributed greatly 
to the general enrichment of life; while, at the same time, she was not 
a troublesome competitor in the sphere of reality. The favour with 
which other nations regarded her, however, rapidly declined so soon as 
they perceived her ability to achieve distinction in the actual world and 
to solicit recognition. The nations had become so accustomed to see 
Germany dispense with these things, that they often actually regarded 
in her as a serious offence what in others had ever been considered as 
a self-evident privilege. Surely no fair-minded person would expect to 
see a great people permanently forgo a participation in active life and 
willingly become a mere spectator of the drama of history.’ This 
paragraph, which puts very clearly the German feeling about their 
unpopularity with their neighbours, an unpopularity of which they are 
acutely conscious, notwithstanding the robust faith sometimes expressed 
by their spokesmen that the world would be made happy if it were 
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Germanized. The candid English reader will not deny that there has 
been at least in the past some excuse for the feeling ; but he will regret 
that the Germans—I am not now speaking of Prof. Eucken—are so 
much disposed to attribute to our countrymen prior to the present war 
a hatred of all things German of which most of us were quite innocent, 
a hatred similar to that towards ourselves which has lately found 
expression in certain notorious ballads, the sentiments of which even 
now, in the midst of a desperate conflict, very few, if any, Englishmen 
would be found ready to reciprocate. 

In the light of recent events some passages in the book before us 
have a pathetic interest ; such is that containing the following excellent 
observations on the nobler and less noble senses in which the individuality 
of a nation can be insisted on. In the nobler sense, says our author, 
‘the most powerful developement of a nation can constitute no dis- 
advantage or danger to any other nation. If, however, the national 
character, in its immediate condition, is unconditionally retained, 
glorified, and recklessly and passionately defended, then not only must 
the inner developement of the nation come to a standstill, but there 
will arise a state of mutual repulsion and bitterness among the different 
peoples.’ ‘Formerly it was said, Cuius regio, eius religio; now we 
consider this barbaric, But will later generations think any better of 
the motto Cuius regio, eius natio, which has to-day attained to such 
power? But such possibilities need not necessarily develope into 
actuality.’ The world has indeed reason to lament that precisely that 
conception of national individuality which Prof. Eucken here condemns, 
should be represented in arms by the great empire of which he is 
a citizen. But still more pathetic is it to read now the Professor’s 
remark that ‘the Thomism of the present day has not only two different 
complexions, but also two different centres— Rome and Louvain’. 

The translation, though better than those published of some other 
works by Prof. Eucken, often lays itself open to criticism. ‘ Directed 
towards within’, ‘the unhappily deceased Tyrrell’, ‘neo-Trentian 
Catholicism’ are not good English. We should rather say ‘directed 
inwards’, ‘the lamented Tyrrell’, ‘Tridentine neo-Catholicism’. It is 
certainly not Bayle, and we feel sure it is not Prof. Eucken, who 
is responsible for calling ‘Socinus’ ‘ Socinius’ and ‘ Pyrrho’ ‘ Pyrrhus’ ; 
and, whoever is responsible for it, ‘ consubstantiality ’ is an odd rendering 
for ‘/’union hypostatique’ in the quotation from Bayle on p. 299. 


C. C. J. Wesp. 
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Pantheon Babylonicum. Nomina Deorum e textibus cuneiformibus 
excerpla et ordine alphabetico distributa, adjuvantibus ROMEO 
PanaRA, Jos. Patscu, C.SS.R., Nic. ScHNEIDER, edidit 
Antonius DeiMEL, S.J., Prof. Assyr. in Pontificio Instituto Biblico. 
Cum approbatione Superiorum. (Romae, Sumptibus Pontificii 
Instituti Biblici, 1914.) 

PROFESSOR DEIMEL has done all Assyriologists a great service by 
compiling and arranging, with the aid of his able assistants, a long list 
of all the divine names occurring in the Babylonian and Assyrian cunei- 
form texts so far published. The cuneiform system of writing was used 
by Elamites, Hittites, Armenians, and Cappadocians. The Tell el 
Amarna tablets ‘shew its use in Syria and Palestine. Even Egypt had 
to learn to read and write it for foreign correspondence. Hence we 
have in this list many gods named who were neither Sumerian nor 
Babylonian. 

The repeated invasions of Babylonia brought in many strange gods 
and, from early dates, every city had its own pantheon. The gradual 
supremacy acquired by one city-state over its neighbours led to the 
transfer of gods to new areas : and the intercourse of tribes or clans led 
to the transfer of divine attributes from one god to another. In the 
course of time, a partial consensus was reached in Babylonia as to 
the nature of the gods, which led to great similarity among them. 
Thus families, groups, triads, heptads, &c., emerged and a most com- 
plicated theology arose. The impression given by a list like this is one 
of great complexity and even confusion. 

The reduction of this complexity to a relative simplicity is a task 
awaiting prolonged study. The Pantheon of a city changed in various 
ways through the thousands of years for which we know its history. 
Before we can study the theology we must distinguish between epochs, 
and know enough of the history to appreciate the significance of the 
importation of a new god or set of gods. Professor Deimel has done 
the essentially preliminary work of collecting much of the material. 

He has also contributed to the understanding of the problems by 
acute and often successful attempts to shew the significance of the 
names of the gods. This is one of the most interesting features 
of the book, and will shew the reader to a considerable extent what 
were the underlying conceptions of divinity. Professor Deimel gives 
us the results of his studies of Babylonian theology in some deeply 
interesting chapters, de Babyloniorum conceptu divinitatis, in which he 
repels the modern efforts of Delitzsch, Zimmern, and others to derive 
Jewish and even Christian theology from Babylonia. 

The alphabetic arrangement is excellent, but apt to puzzle, until one 
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recognizes that the alphabet is Semitic and therefore g comes before 
d, and z before h, s before f, and s before 4, while « follows e. This is 
the usual arrangement in Babylonian, but as many of the words are not 
Semitic, the Latin order might have been easier and equally correct. 
At the end is given a list of the signs which answer to the syllables used 
in the transcriptions, a most useful addition, especially for those who 
desire to control results. 

The whole book is a most valuable and learned work and reflects the 
highest credit on the scholarship of the Biblical Institute of Rome. 


Babylonian-Assyrian Birth Omens and their Cultural Significance. By 
Morris JAsTROw, Junr. (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1914.) 


Tuis is the fifth Heft of the fourteenth Band of the Re:igionsgeschicht-_ 
liche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, edited by R. Wiinsch and L. Deubner. 
Dr Jastrow had occasion in his colossal work, Re/igion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, to examine somewhat fully this branch of divination, along 
with astrology and hepatoscopy. It was necessary to discover, if 
possible, any connexion with religion. Incidentally, he made an extra- 
ordinary contribution to the understanding of the Omen-texts themselves, 
and it was an excellent idea to gather up what can be said intelligibly 
on this special subdivision of the omens. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Dr Jastrow will issue similar brochures on other branches of the omen 
literature of Assyria and Babylon. 

This work is a very readable and thoroughly reliable account of the 
quaint and curious lucubrations of the ‘wise men’ of the East, as to 
the significance of abnormal births amongst men and beasts. It should 
provoke research into other obscure perversions of the human intellect 
based on acute observation and subtle argument from unsound premises. 
In this, as in other occult sciences, there is an unhealthy fascination for 
the untrained mind, but I can recommend this book as safe to those 
who are seeking material for a new religion. Nevertheless, they may 
meet with some startling warnings. The chief virtue it demands of 
most readers is a tolerant patience. 

From the point of view of the student of comparative religion it is 
a useful study. Possibly a warning should be given that not everything 
that is foolish, absurd, or ludicrous, is therefore to be regarded as 
elementary religion. It may be of more interest to note how long the 
belief in prodigies and omens lasted into the Middle Ages and even later. 
Possibly modern physiologists may find side-lights on the ancient views 
about physiognomy from the long-continued series of ancient observa- 
tions, just as modern astronomers have shewn deep interest in the old 
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Babylonian records with a view to revising the elements of the moon’s 
motion. Without advancing the sum total of human knowledge, this 
little book will amuse and instruct many who take an interest in the 
vagaries of the human mind and the thoughts of the men of old time. 
Let us hope that it may induce some one to provide a pittance for some 
of the scholars who spent long days and nights in worrying out such 
results from obscure hieroglyphs and ideograms. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 


The Later Version of the Wycliffite Epistle to the Romans compared 
with the Latin Original: A Study of Whycliffite English. By 
Emma Curtiss TucKER, Ph.D. A Thesis presented to the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Yale University in Candidacy for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. (Yale Studies in English xlix, 
New York, 1914.) 

PuiLo.ocy has now for some time been advancing towards a new 
branch which has intimate relations with psychology, the so-called 
semasiology or semantics of Abel and others. An attempt in this 
direction has been presented as a: Yale thesis for the degree of Ph.D. 
by Miss E. C. Tucker, who defines her general purpose to be a discovery 
to some extent of ‘ the resources and capacities of the English language 
in the last quarter of the fourteenth century’ (p. viii), and more par- 
ticularly a discussion, based on these studies, of syntactical problems 
and of principles of semantic change in the English language (p. x). 
Miss Tucker has selected the Epistle to the Romans of the Later 
Wycliffite Version as a basis for her investigations, and she uses the 
English Hexapla and a fourteenth-century fragmentary version edited 
by the reviewer as the chief materials for her comparative study. 

The results obtained by Miss Tucker have been worked out with 
extreme care and are of considerable interest, and it is to be hoped that 
the success of this study will lead Miss Tucker on to further investiga- 
tions into the history of the mediaeval English Bible. 

In conclusion, an important suggestion thrown out by Miss Tucker 
should be noted, viz. that ‘one or both of the (Wycliffite) translators 
had actually before him a French version of the Bible’ (p. xi); no direct 
evidence is available, but the indications in the portion of the text 
studied by Miss Tucker point to direct French influence upon the 
Wycliffite Versions. It is to be hoped that some future Yale Study will 
throw light upon this important point. 


A. C. PAvEs. 
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The Religion of Israel. By Henry PReseRveD Situ. (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1914.) 


In considering such a subject as the religion of Israel two methods of 
treatment are possible: either to take the leading ideas of the Old 
Testament and group them together in some philosophic arrangement ; 
or to endeavour to trace out the course of developement which has led 
up to the statement of these ideas in their present form. This latter is 
the method which Dr Smith has adopted. For the purpose of the 
enquiry the history of the nation is divided into four periods, represent- 
ing four phases in its religious developement: (1) Nomadic religion, 
(2) Agricultural religion, (3) Prophetism, (4) Legalism. 

The treatment of the earliest period furnishes what is perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book. Many striking parallels are drawn 
from the religious beliefs of the modern Arabs ; in fact Dr Smith goes so 
far as to say that the religious ideas of the Hebrews in the nomadic 
stage ‘must have been similar to what we find among the Arabs of the 
same region at the present day’. This statement, it seems to me, goes 
much too far. The Arabs are admittedly slow to change their customs, 
but their religious beliefs are not impervious to outside influences : 
witness the case of Mohammed and all that he owed to Judaism and the 
corrupt Christianity of his Syrian neighbours. Primitive Arab beliefs 
must, in any case, have been greatly modified by the teaching of the 
prophet himself. Again Dr Smith says that the entrance into Canaan 
involved the amalgamation of the Israelites with the Canaanites and their 
adoption of the agricultural life, which is true enough ; but it is surely 
an exaggeration to say that ‘the adoption of Canaanite religion would 
follow’. That many religious customs and ideas, especially in connexion 
with agriculture, were taken over is hardly to be doubted; but on 
the other hand it is probable that much was rejected. The book 
contains several other statements of a similar nature. For example, 
Dr Smith seems to take it for granted that the ‘Chabiri’ are the 
same as the Hebrews, whereas the word from its meaning ‘allies’ 
may have ‘no ethnological or historical significance’ (S. A. Cook 
Enc. Brit. xx 606). On p. 67 there is what appears to be an actual 
contradiction: first it is stated that ‘the conception of the divinity 
as possessor of a place .. . implies private property in land, some- 
thing unknown to the nomad’, and in the same paragraph it is also 
stated that ‘the idea of the nomad is that the oasis .. . is the garden of 
God. Private property in land was first ascribed to the divinity ’. 

Traces of the primitive religion of Palestine are seen in the numerous 
traditions included in the historical books, such as those connected with 
various place-names. Dr Smith accounts for the transfer of the legends 
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to Jahweh as being due to a desire to emphasize the fact that it was 
by His pledge that the people had its title to the lands of Canaan. The 
early Hebrews who incorporated these legends (which originally referred 
to other deities) apparently exercised very little discrimination, Perhaps 
the most striking example of this is the story contained in Ex. iv 24-26 
where ‘the divinity attacked Moses and would have slain him’ but 
for the quickness of Zipporah who drove Him away by the charm of 
circumcision blood. Dr Smith, who sees in the original of this story 
the attempt of a local demon to punish Moses for intruding upon his 
territory, remarks that ‘the cruel night demon who thus throttles strangers 
has little in common with the covenant God who sent Moses to deliver 
his people’. It is interesting to notice in this connexion that later 
Jewish opinion held that it was the evil one who thus attacked Moses 
(Jubilees xlviii 2). 

In dealing with the prophets Dr Smith’s treatment of the subject is 
sometimes rather slight. He recognizes clearly, however, that the earlier 
prophets looked upon the wilderness period as one of harmony between 
Jahweh and Israel (Hos. xi 1-3; Jer. ii 2 f) and that they ‘ categorically 
deny that sacrifice was either commanded or offered in the wilderness’ 
(Am. v 25; Is. i 11-15; Jer. vii 22). The prophetic movement as 
a whole stood for spirituality and freedom in religion and for the 
exaltation of morals above ritual; but a different process was going 
on at the same time which in the end triumphed over it, and by 
a strange irony the most vigorous exposition of the opposing idea 
comes from one who is himself recognized as a prophet. ‘Amos 
declared God’s scorn for offerings, sacrifices, and the festivals ; Isaiah 
is equally emphatic in his condemnation ; Jeremiah denied that Jahweh 
had given a law concerning ritual. Ezekiel, with sublime indifference to 
these declarations, makes ritual Jahweh’s first concern. Ecclesiasticism 
has triumphed and will increasingly dominate Jewish thought.’ 

The new movement began according to Dr Smith with the publication 
of Deuteronomy. He would place this event in the early years of 
Josiah, identifying it with the discovery of the Book of Law. But in 
view of the ever-increasing recognition of the difficulties which are 
caused by placing Deuteronomy thus early, such an identification is at 
least open to question. For example, would it have been likely that 
Jeremiah would have proclaimed publicly that Jahweh gave no command 
as to sacrifice if the main part of the Deuteronomic legislation had been 
in existence? Many critics, whilst attributing the Book of Kings to the 
Deuteronomic school, fail to recognize the extent to which these writers 
have adapted the events of history to their own particular point of view. 
It seems much more likely that the reform movement begun in Josiah’s 
reign had lasting effects, in spite of its apparent failure, and that during 
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the exile the teaching of this movement, which for a better name may be 
called ‘ Deuteronomic’, resulted in the production of the book which we 
now possess. It was not the book which produced the movement, but 
the movement which found permanent expression in the book. It will 
be noticed that Dr Smith himself admits that but for the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar ‘ the legalism introduced by Deuteronomy 
would not have become effective ’. 

Legalism, then, was the predominant feature of Jewish religion from 
the exile onwards, though not to the exclusion of all other points of 
view. Indeed the developement of Judaism was marked by a reaction 
against excessive legalism. ‘This reaction took various and oftentimes 
opposing forms. In the first place there was the sceptical reaction as 
exhibited in books such as Job and Ecclesiastes, in which many beliefs 
taken for granted by the orthodox were challenged and even denied. 
Secondly there was the allegorical school who endeavoured to spiritualize 
the law by giving up its primary meaning. The typical exponent of 
this school in the pre-Talmudic period was of course Philo, though the 
Wisdom writers in general made use of the same method. The remark- 
able feature of their work is that they took up the challenge of the 
Greeks ‘which claimed culture and wisdom as Greek possessions’ and 
endeavoured to shew that the law was ‘the supreme source of wisdom’. 
The third form which the reaction against legalism took is exhibited in 
the Apocalyptic books. If the law is divine and to be obeyed by all 
Jews, and if foreign oppressors and the power of the Gentiles prevent 
this obedience, surely God must reveal His mighty power and bring in 
His kingdom ‘ by an act of miraculous intervention’. 

Dr Smith’s book is an excellent summary of the present views of 
somewhat advanced criticism on the religion of Israel; its contents are 
presented in a clear and plain manner, and it should be an invaluable help 
to those who have no special knowledge of Old Testament subjects. But 
at the same time it is to be regretted that the author has given so little 
attention to the most important question in the whole religious history of 
the Jewish people—the rise of monotheism. 

L, Exvuiott BINNs. 


VOL. XVI. U 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Religion in an Age of Doubt. By the Rev. C, J. SHEBBEARE. (Robert 
Scott, 1914.) 


Mr SHEBBEARE’S book is a plea for a revised method of Christian 
apologetic, and contains a compressed but very able statement of what 
may be expected from the use of such a method. While agreeing that 
Christianity is a historical religion, he declines to begin with historical 
considerations, on the ground that a Christ accepted on such grounds 
would be a Christ at second-hand. We must begin with what we know, 
with the only thing we know, with self. The real court is moral, 
Conscience is the only judge. To will and to do according to the 
verdict of conscience will reveal to us spiritual laws ‘valid for every 
rational being’. The real appeal of Christ is to this moral judgement. 
He does prove His capacity to be the Saviour. He does deliver from 
guilt. Therefore a high doctrine, the highest doctrine, of His Person 
is abundantly justified. ‘The question turns on what “ moral divinity” 
means. If we merely call Jesus God by courtesy because He is the 
best of good men, the divine title has here no theological worth. But 
if we recognize His absolute supremacy in the moral sphere—in such 
a sense that we identify the “ Will of Jesus” with the “ Will of God ”— 
we shall then not hesitate to “honour the Son even as we honour the 
Father”, and Jesus in the fullest sense of the word will have for us 
“the value of God”’ (p. 137). So we are led by non-metaphysical 
means to a doctrine which is itself metaphysical. ‘The “ Trinitarian” 
problem, then, is far from being a gratuitously accepted burden. It 
arises in the first place because the Christian Church from the beginning 
has been compelled by the clear witness of experience to recognize the 
Godhead of the Holy Ghost’ (p. 180). 

But it must be a better doctrine than that hitherto accepted. 
Mr Shebbeare does not merely deprecate (p. 161) ‘the shallowness of 
popular theology’ which he contrasts with ‘the profundity and correct- 
ness of popular religion’, but he feels, as do so many, that the Definition 
of Chalcedon is not the last word. He echoes the suggestion of 
Sir Oliver Lodge that theology has not yet found its Newton. On 
what lines, then, is the great simplification to be? On Ritschlian lines ? 
‘The third volume of Ritschl’s Justification and Reconciliation—though 
not free from philosophical defects—may reasonably be regarded as the 
greatest religious book of our time’ (p. 123). Ritschl, who is defended 
from the charges of being a Pragmatist and unduly subjective, is right 
in the former of his main contentions, that theology does depend on the 
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appeal to Christian experience, but mistaken in supposing that religious 
and physical knowledge cannot be united in one scheme. Theology is 
a real and ruling regina scientiarum. And there is room, for example, 
for an ‘argument from Design’, an argument which is admirably 
re-stated in chapter fifteen. 

But this comes later. We must first be sure about duty. And 
about this we can be sure. Kant is regarded as having established 
the unconditional imperative. This leads us straight to Christ. The 
‘good will’ is identified with St Paul’s justifying faith. An illuminating 
chapter on the historical Jesus leads to the conclusion that ‘ He stands, 
as no one else can do, for the Moral Law’. The classical method 
of apprehending Christ is Evangelicalism, and the classical school of 
Evangelicalism is the Keswick School. ‘It cannot be impossible for 
those who believe in Duty but not in God to apply the Keswick method 
in practice. Nor should this be regarded by them as a mere experi- 
ment’ (p. 119). From this follows the necessity, and the possibility, 
of formulating a doctrine of benevolent creation, of a future life 
(Mr Shebbeare has some wise reflexions about the resurrection of the 
body), of the Trinity, and the Incarnation. 

It is difficult to resist the impression that the age which Mr Shebbeare 
has under consideration is not in all respects the present age. He 
protests with generous indignation against the light-hearted dismissal 
of Haeckel by the ‘elegant critic’ who murmurs gently to himself 
‘a. D. 1860’. No doubt this is out of place. Haeckel is not to be 
dismissed like that. But there are post-Haeckelians, and there is 
a post-Haeckelian apologetic. The method of proceeding from the 
known to the unknown is clearly right. But does Mr Shebbeare make 
full use of it? It may be granted that the order of the Apostles’ Creed 
—the Father, the Son, the Holy Spirit, the Church—is only suitable 
for the two actual purposes of that Creed, namely the convenience of 
those who wish either to learn or to recite the elements of the Christian 
faith in its own logical order. In a word, the order is that of dogmatic 
theology. If, on the other hand, it is desired to dispense with pre- 
suppositions and to commend the faith to alien or neutral ears, we 
must begin at the other end. But let us begin really at the end. 
St Paul in Ephesians iv begins ‘There is one body’. Mr Shebbeare 
does not say much about the Church. And this is where he might 
strengthen his position. Because the great discovery of recent years 
is the re-discovery of the Church—not, of course, of the Church as 
a compeller of unwilling allegiance, but simply as the initial, leading 
fact, which gives coherence to the individual experiences of Christians : 
as, in a word, the super-fact. 

For the rest, the chief exceptions likely to be taken to the case 
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presented in the book are of three kinds. The unbeliever will say, 
‘You profess to avoid “the familiar assumptions of orthodoxy ”, and yet 
you assume more than I am prepared to grant’. (But at the same time 
the unbeliever would have to admit that the book is far more reasonable 
than most books of its sort. There are many passages of wise and 
Christian éveixeva, which it would be a pleasure to quote.) Of believers, 
some will say, ‘You are too logical. You do not leave room for that 
plunge of the imagination which is essential to religious faith.’ And 
others, ‘In your reaction from Greek theology, you unduly disparage 
metaphysics. We know that you do not propose to dispense with them, 
because you say that the theologian should lay to heart the advice of 
Mr Bradley to be “in earnest with his metaphysics”, and you add that 
“‘a theology which consistently refuses to be philosophical must in the 
end degenerate into mythology”. But we think that you postpone 
your metaphysics to too late a stage. And if you allege that the moral 
is the metaphysical, we cannot believe it.’ 

But no one can fail to be impressed by the power and gravity of the 
book. It is a notable addition to a useful series. 


Common Objections to Christianity. By the Rev. C. L. DRawsrrpcE, M.A., 
Hon. Organizing Secretary to the Christian Evidence Society. 
(Robert Scott, 1914.) 


Ir is peculiarly difficult to criticize this book. It is written out of 
a long and strenuous experience of popular evidential work. A reader 
without any such experience will feel like one of the awed and silenced 
multitude at the Council of Jerusalem when Barnabas and Paul were 
rehearsing what signs and wonders God had wrought among the 
Gentiles. A reader with any measure of such experience will recognize 
in Mr Drawbridge a master of the craft. Some may be surprised to find 
that he devotes so much space to the discussion of materialism and 
analyses so exhaustively the common misuse and real meaning of terms 
like Rationalism and Secularism. But the reason is that the author 
knows his business. ‘I mention Herbert Spencer’s thought, and also 
a good deal of the thought of his day, not because I agree with the 
Rationalist Press Association that it is “‘ Modern Thought” in the world 
of culture to-day, but because it appears to be regarded as “ modern” 
thought by the bulk of the masses, whose ideas are always a generation 
or two behind those of the world of culture’ (p. 215). We may be 
assured that there is hardly a sentence in the book that has not been 
hammered out in the course of actual controversy. In this respect it 
resembles the Creeds of the Catholic Church, and it may be said of it, 
as of them, that although a few highly-educated persons may consider 
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that it deals in places with dead issues, it really meets a need which is 
both widespread and permanent. 

The tone is sympathetic. All evidential workers are agreed that 
their prime duty is to make themselves acquainted with what is being 
said on the other side. And Mr Drawbridge is thoroughly versed in 
the arguments of Secularists. He is merciless in exposing things that 
ought to be exposed. ‘The members of that Society, the official organ 
of which is called the Freethinker, the most bitterly biased and the 
most vituperative paper I have ever seen, are by no means enamoured 
of thought, nor are they at all fond of study’ (p. 45). ‘Atheism, 
agnosticism, secularism have done nothing to lift either anti-theists 
themselves or their theistic fellow-men to a higher spiritual or ethical 
level’ (p. 197). He quotes from the Annual Reports of the Metropolitan 
Hospital Sunday Fund for the last six years some figures to shew that 
in London ‘the various religious bodies have contributed on an average 
£38,000 a year . . . whereas the maximum sent in to the Fund by all 
the non-religious and anti-theistic bodies put together . . . never once 
equalled fourteen shillings in any one year’(p. 199). (Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that the value of his foot-note, in which he disclaims any 
attempt to determine the individual contributions of secularists, would 
be increased by a reference to the Hospital Saturday Fund.) But he 
nowhere shews any trace of a desire to raise a laugh by making a merely 
personal score against an antagonist. He repudiates (p. 27) the advice 
‘Don’t argue with a sceptic, but ask him to what deadly sin he is in the 
habit of giving way ’, and adds ‘ The strength, such as it is, of the various 
anti-Christian positions is chiefly due to the ideals, such as they are, 
which each of them advocates’. He discusses clearly and usefully the 
meaning of truth, orthodoxy, and free thought, and he has excellent 
chapters on Pain and Suffering, Evolution, Determinism, Anthropo- 
morphism, &c., characterized by abundant knowledge and willingness 
to face difficult issues. 

The book appears to have two defects, and one serious omission. 
One of the defects is presumably unavoidable. The Christian Evidence 
Society is undenominational. Its lecturers are therefore precluded 
from using, or, at any rate, from using to the full, the strongest of all 
apologetic arguments, the argument of ‘Come and see’. The other 
is that the book deals with objections to Christian Theism much more 
than with objections to Christianity. No doubt a Park lecturer has to 
deal with his opponents’ position, but Mr Drawbridge does not always 
seem to play his strongest lead. The absence of the heading ‘ Christ’ 
from the index, though it does not represent the volume, is not without 
significance. 

And the omission is this. It would obviously be impossible to 
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embark for a long voyage on the vast sea of Comparative Religion. 
But the book ought surely to deal with some of the Christ-Myth 
theories, by which Mr Drawbridge must have been confronted in actual 
experience again and again. 


Democracy and Christian Doctrine: an Essay in Reinterpretation. By 
W. H. Carneciz, M.A., Canon of Westminster and Rector of 
St Margaret’s, Westminster. (Macmillan, 1914.) 


Tuis is, in some respects, a disappointing book. The title raises 
expectations that a certain very urgent and fundamental problem of the 
day will be discussed. It suggests that there will be a comparison and 
an attempted reconciliation of the idea of Revelation and the idea of 
Democracy. Can Christianity, for example, be resolved into ‘devotion 
to the beloved community’? Or is it the case, as Professor Overstreet, 
of New York, has maintained, that Theism has had its day, and that 
the only conception of God which can be retained by modern democrats 
is the ‘democratic conception’ of a God growing with the world? 
These expectations are not fulfilled. Thus, Canon Carnegie’s Preface, 
which refers to Nietzsche and Treitschke, and describes the present 
war as ‘a war between principles: between the democratic principle . . . 
and that of brute force embodied in . . . militarism’, and his anticipa- 
tion of benefits to be derived from closer association with Russia, 
prepare the reader for a discussion of the nature of authority. But 
the writer assumes that every one knows what is meant by the word 
‘God’. He takes democracy for granted. And it appears that his 
real aim is to commend the Christian religion, not to the person who 
believes that the democratic principle is true, but simply to the plain 
man who insists on the importance of conduct. He rightly describes 
Christianity as Churchmanship, he rightly insists on the social implica- 
tions of Churchmanship, and he explains, clearly and attractively, the 
relation between the two meanings, both sacramental, of ‘the Body of 
Christ’, but he does not attempt to determine the relation between the 
Transcendence and the Immanence of God. Nor does he, for example, 
suggest a way in which ecclesiastical authority, whether as in the long 
run depending on popular acceptance, or for any other reason, may be 
really democratic after all. His first chapter is an examination of the 


breach between the Church and the majority of the British nation, and the 
remainder of the book is a reinterpretation of some Christian doctrines. 

As such, it is very good. Clear thinking is expressed in simple 
language. Theologically, the thought seems a little old-fashioned, but 
it is independent, and there are some instructive illustrations. There 
are readers who will miss the evangelical touch, and readers who will 
question the implication that devotion is not an end in itself, but the 
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book will be widely useful to those for whom it is mainly intended. 
They will find in it the sensible, genial apologetic of a cultured and 
sympathetic mind. 

S. C. CARPENTER. 


The Man of Nazareth. By F. K. Anperson, D.D. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1914.) 

The Lord of all good life. By Donatp Hankey. (Longmans, 1914.) 

The Call of the Carpenter. By Bouck Wuitr. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York, 1913.) 

ALIKE to some extent in subject and sincerity these books quickly 
illustrate a diversity which reaches from style and diction to method of 
presentment, equipment, conception, point of view, aim, and outlook. 
Each one is a revelation of its author’s type of mind and temperament. 
It discloses his nationality; in two cases, it may be, his calling and 
pursuits. The remaining volume is all the more welcome in that it 
presents features which are scarcely suggested by the writer’s walk in life. 

Taking the books one by one I do little more than indicate the 
nature of their varied contents. 

Dr Anderson is Professor of New Testament Interpretation in Newton 
Theological Institution. He essays to answer questions about Jesus 
which rise in the thoughts, but rarely pass the lips, of the ordinarily 
intelligent man for whom he now writes; and in so doing the more 
important problems about Jesus and His career are approached and 
handled by him ‘so far as possible from the view-point of Jesus 
Himself’. At the outset he advances proof that the power behind the 
history of our era is the personality of the Man of Nazareth. From 
a survey of the situation in the days of Jesus he passes to the vexed 
question of the Messiahship ; and, after defining the attitude of Jesus 
to Messianism and Legalism, he dwells on the positive teaching of One 
who in the region of morals and religion is absolutely supreme. Jesus, 
it is at once added, is far more than ‘The Great Teacher’; towering 
above the world’s greatest empire-builders, He is nothing short of 
founder, by spiritual means, of a spiritual kingdom which He still 
dominates and guides, and which will reach its ‘glorious final perfect 
stage’ when, in a Coming of Dr Anderson’s conjecture, He shall ‘come 
again’. The closing chapters treat of the Character and Finality of 
Jesus; the secret of His unique personality, we read, will never be 
wholly revealed ; He Himself ‘could not reveal it’; within that sacred 
sphere of reserve and mystery we cannot enter. He ‘demands and 
deserves the wonder, reverence, love, and supreme devotion of every 
human being’. There is room for doubt whether Dr Anderson would 
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score an all-round victory in ‘the scholarly arena’ (there are points on 
which I, for one, should wish to take him to task), but it is safe to say 
that he has produced a readable and suggestive work. 

The next book is ‘a study of the greatness of Jesus and the weakness 
of His Church’ by a Rifle Brigade Sergeant ; and, falling into two main 
sections, it includes three appendices on the Virgin Birth and the Empty 
Tomb, the Miracles, and the relative value of the Gospels. In 
Mr Hankey’s pages on the Life and Work of Jesus there is really good 
matter ; he has read widely and thought much ; and in the circum- 
stances it goes against the grain to enumerate instances of mistake and 
lapse. His home, evidently dear to him, the Church of England, he 
displays ‘the orthodoxy of a heretic and the catholicism of a Protestant’ 
when, in the second part of his work, he strikes out in all directions, 
and, if exaggeration and misapprehension there be, he often hits the 
mark. He has a keen eye for shortcoming and defect. Casting about 
for remedy he offers practical suggestions, and these, sometimes crude 
and sometimes much to the point, hinge in the main on a sentence 
which rightly urges that ‘the Bible, the Creeds, and the Prayer Book 
were made for man, and not man for them’. Judged from his book as 
a whole he is surely one of those who, to quote his own words, ‘feel 
that in Jesus Christ and His Church . . . there is power and love and 
life of which they are in sore need’; and hence I willingly regard some 
vulgarisms, which, unhappily, are a disfigurement to his book, as 
foreign to the man himself. 

Ex pede Herculem. That in the book which comes from the Head 
Resident of Trinity House, New York, Mary figures as the would-be 
upheaver of an empire, her Son as one who ‘planned to make the 
Jews the nucleus of a federation of the world’s proletariat’, Paul— 
‘a stockholder in Rome’s world corporation ’—as ‘ object lesson of the 
hazards which beset the religious life once it lets go its holdfast in 
economics’, is enough to indicate the gist and manner of its contents, 
not to say the farrago of extravagance and wild assertion which riots 
in its pages. Mr White, I doubt not, means well; in all likelihood he 
is an enthusiastic worker for the cause he has at heart ; it is, however, 
quite impossible to take him seriously throughout, and I rub my eyes 
with amazement when I find him claiming that, ‘a piece of cool 
scientific history’, his work ‘ slavishly follows the ancient records’, and, 
‘by grace of the critical scholarship of our day’, enables us to gaze on 
and understand the real Jesus. His book is the fanciful production 
of an undisciplined mind, and it is deplorable that, accepted guide (as it 
would appear he is) of thousands of readers, he should be their leader 
on so wrong a road. 


H. Latimer JACKSON. 
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Concordantia ad guattuor libros latine scriptos De Imitatione Christi 
a Thoma Kempensi. By Rayner Storr. (Oxford University 
Press, 2nd edition, 1911.) 


THOSE who are in the habit of reading in the original Latin that 
great classic among the devotional books of Christendom, the de Jmita- 
tione Christi, will be grateful to Mr Storr for the help which he has 
given them in this Concordance. The value of a Concordance for the 
study of such a book is admirably expressed by the author in the 
Preface (the Latin of which is the work of Fr. Rickaby). It enables 
the reader to see as it were at a glance the character of the author’s 
vocabulary, to understand his use of words, and to interpret him by 
himself. The work is designed on a liberal scale, and the author has 
in each case given sufficient of the context of the word cited to enable 
the reader to see the particular sense which it bears. The text used is 
that of Hirsche’s second edition (Berlin 1891), which is based upon 
the autograph preserved in the Royal Library at Brussels. In two 
tables at the beginning of his volume Mr Storr has given a list of 
printer’s errors found in Hirsche’s edition, and a list of readings in 
which its text varies from Hirsche’s earlier edition of 1874. The 
quantities of the Latin words are marked. In this connexion two 
errors may be noticed, i.e. futirus for fitirus, and impidimentum for 
impidimentum. ‘The book has evidently been a labour of love and is 
the product of great care and industry. It is printed in good and clear 
type, and forms a handsome volume. 

J. H. SRAWLEy. 


L’Idéal monastique et la vie chrétienne des premiers jours. Par Dom 
Germain Morin. Deuxitme édition. (Parker & Son, Oxford, 
IQI4.) 

Dom Morin as a scholar is well known to readers of this JOURNAL. 
Here he appears in a new light. Some twenty years ago he was 
requested at short notice to give the addresses at the annual retreat of 
a religious community. The notes used on this occasion were laid 
aside for years, until at last the demand for their publication became so 
insistent that Dom Morin could not well refuse to put them into book 
form. ‘The plan of the book is to shew that the characteristic marks of 
the Apostolic Church as described in Acts form the model for the 
‘religious’ life of to-day. While designed primarily for Benedictine 
monks, it is full of instruction and suggestiveness for Christians living 
in the world. The general tone and style are so beautiful that it is hard 
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to give adequate praise without seeming to exaggerate. Nowhere could 
Protestants get a better idea of what the best type of monastic piety really 
is, and what in consequence the Roman Catholic Church has to offer 
the modern world. The book is remarkably cheap—it costs two 
shillings—and deserves to become a devotional classic. One quotation 
may be allowed—Dom Morin has been insisting on obedience to the 
will of God as the very centre of religion. 

‘Le moine aussi peut dire : Qui me séparera de l’obéissance? Est-ce 
tel ou tel changement de lieu, d’occupation, de personne? Non. On 
pourra m’expulser, comme tant d’autres, des murs paisibles du cloitre, 
on pourra me priver de toutes les consolations de la vie religieuse, on 
pourra disposer de moi de diverses facons imprévues : il est cependant 
une chose que jamais on ne pourra me ravir, c’est le bonheur d’obéir : 
celui-la, il m’accompagnera jusqu’a la mort.’ (p. 33.) 

These brave words may be commended to the attention of all those 
who are inclined to despair of the Christian republic. 


W. K. LowTHerR CLARKE. 


Vital Problems of Religion. By the Rev. J. R. Conv. (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1914.) 


Every generation is faced by problems which it considers to be vital, 
and progress may be tested by comparing the problems which are so 
classed by different generations. In this volume Mr Cohu sets out 
with his usual skill some of the problems which are at present exercising 
the minds of educated people of no special theological or scientific train- 
ing, and he supplies answers suited to those for whom they are intended. 
Mr Cohu is excellently equipped for his task, and the manner in which 
the reader is led from one point to another is admirable. 

The questions dealt with in the volume are such as would be expected 
to receive treatment in a work of this kind: Evolution, the Problem of 
Evil, Freedom of Will, Personality, &c. Though Mr Cohu does not 
desire to claim originality for the ideas put forth, yet he presents them 
with much freshness and vigour. 


L. Extiotr Binns. 
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CHRONICLE 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


THE Stockholm Society for the Scientific Study of Religions is pro- 
posing to issue a series of Beitrage, the first of which is already published 
by Dr Nathan Séderblom, Professor of the History of Religions at 
Leipzig. His Natirliche Theologie und allgemeine Religionsgeschichte 
(Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1913) is a new enquiry into a familiar problem in 
the light of the modern comparative study of religions. The opening 
chapter (pp. 1-25) points out that the first stage of ‘ Natural Theology ’ 
was a preliminary and preparatory one, and draws attention to the 
different attitudes of early Christian writers to non-Christian thought, 
in particular, their respect for Greek thought. The second stage is 
quite definite ; it is that of Medieval Scholastic teaching. While the 
third can be characterized by the formula, ‘ All religion is natural 
religion’, the fourth is primarily associated with Schleiermacher and the 
formula, ‘There is no natural religion’. The third and fourth stages 
have their modern representatives in the conflicts touching the claims 
of reason, tendencies to Platonism, anti-Hellenic tendencies, &c. ; but 
meanwhile a fresh stage has come into being, and the new study of 
religions forces a reconsideration of the old problems. The author 
shews that the non-Christian religions are characterized by a certain 
obligatoriness ; the application of the Zadus may change, but the 
recognition remains of something unconditioned. With J. H. Newman 
it can be said that all religions have in them something of a revelation 
(p. 64), and this raises new questions for Christian theology. The 
writer then proceeds to consider the importance of the study of non- 
Christian religious experience, and in his concluding chapter (pp. 80- 
110) suggests the lines upon which some aspects of the superiority 
of Christianity can be demonstrated. Here he lays special emphasis 
upon the historical continuity, the activity, and the markedly personal 
factors in the developement. The book is of great interest for its treat- 
ment of some of the problems which the study of the non-Christian 
religions sooner or later raises. 

The History of Religions by Prof. G. F. Moore is a valuable addition 
to the ‘International Theological Library’ (Clark, Edinburgh, 1914). 
The author is a well-known Old Testament scholar, and Professor of the 
History of Religion in Harvard University. The present volume 
handles the religions of China and Japan (in 143 pp.), Egypt, Babylonia 
and Assyria (100 pp.), India (110 pp.), Persia (50 pp.), Greece and 
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Rome (nearly 200 pp.) ; a second volume is to be devoted to Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism, ‘three religions so intimately 
related in origin and history as to constitute a natural group’. The 
aim is to describe the several religions in their relation to race, environ- 
ment, and national life and civilization, and to trace their progress 
and vicissitudes. Attention is paid to the religious conceptions as they 
are implicit in myth and ritual, or made explicit by poets, prophets, and 
others. The higher developements in theology, ethics, and religious 
philosophy are carefully observed ; and especially so where they have 
persisted or have contributed to more modern religious systems. The 
effort is made to bring out the distinctive features of the various 
religions rather than the features common to all; but the Index is so 
planned that the reader can easily enquire for himself into those points 
of resemblance or of difference which the book does not discuss. The 
general treatment is adequate, and a select bibliography at the end 
gives a useful survey, including monographs on special questions. In 
the nature of the case. a book of this kind, covering so wide a field, 
hardly lends itself to review. It must suffice to say, therefore, that 
Prof. Moore is a competent authority ; he presents the evidence fairly ; 
and his book has that unity and cohesion which are wanting when 
a single author is replaced by a number of specialists. It provides the 
reader with a good store of knowledge, and is a valuable introduction 
to the further study, whether of the individual religions or of religion in 
general, 

Prof. Sayce has prepared a second edition of his Gifford Lectures 
for 1900-1902, and The Religion of Ancient Egvpt (Clark, Edinburgh, 
1913) now appears separately, the lectures on the religion of Ancient 
Babylonia being left for another volume. The evidence is conveniently 
arranged so that the reader gains a sound idea of the main features of 
the religion, though not, perhaps, of its historical developement. In 
the Introduction there are some sensible remarks on the method of 
studying ancient religions, and the reader is rightly warned that, 
dependent as we are on literary material for our knowledge of them, we 
are at the mercy of such evidence as happens to be preserved. Besides 
this, we have the ideas of the more conspicuous individuals rather than of 
the rank and file, and chap. ix, on ‘the popular religion ’, gives a very in- 
teresting account of the beliefs and customs of the ordinary people. At 
the same time, this chapter illustrates the psychological characteristics of 
the natives, and actually justifies some of the ‘anthropological’ methods 
at which Prof. Sayce is elsewhere inclined to look askance (p. 17 sq.). 
The new edition does not call for any detailed notice ; it preserves the 
distinctive features of the old one, and is throughout more popular than 
technical. 
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Three technical works may next be notice¢. Dr Johann Schwab 
publishes a doctoral dissertation: Der Begriff der Nefes in den heiligen 
Schriften des Alten Testamentes (Noske, Leipzig, 1913). This is an 
elaborate little monograph of over 100 pages, crowded with detail and 
often unnecessarily ponderous. It is, however, an interesting contri- 
bution to the ideas of the soul in pre-Christian Palestine, and is quite 
worthy of consideration. The psychological and anthropological sides 
are rather weak. Highly technical, though of very real importance, is 
the work by Prof. James A. Montgomery, Avamaic Incantation Texts 
Jrom Nippur (University Museum, Philadelphia, 1913). The work is 
the third volume of the publications of the Babylonian section of the 
Museum, and, extending outside the field of the Nippur texts, deals with 
‘bowl’ inscriptions and ancient magical literature. There are forty-two 
texts, Jewish, Syriac, and Mandaic, with forty plates. Apart from their 
philological and other features of technical importance, the value of the 
texts lies also in the light they throw upon popular religious and magical 
ideas in Babylonia about the sixth to eighth centuries a.p. They 
furnish positive evidence for the character of popular thought in a land 
when its civilization has decayed ; and this opportunity of comparing 
the vicissitudes of the higher and lower forms of thought enables one to. 
test current notions of the ‘evolution’ or developement of religion. 
Very noteworthy is the retention of much of the Old Babylonian stock 
of names, ideas, &c.; on the other hand, hardly a trace of Zoroastrianism 
can be found, and the question arises whether the influence of Persia 
has been overrated, or whether it had spent itself. The third work is 
a small pamphlet on ‘ Babylonian Oil Magic’ in the Talmud and in the 
later Jewish literature, by Dr S. Daiches (Jews’ College, London, 1913). 
He discusses eleven texts found in MSS of the fifteenth and succeeding 
centuries, and belonging to Dr Gaster ; full explanatory and illustrative 
notes are provided. Of more general interest, perhaps, is no. 11, on 
account of the use made in it of verses from the Psalms. This 
practice finds an exact analogy in the Old Babylonian custom of using 
hymns and psalms in their incantations. In view of certain theories of 
the priority of magic over religion and of spell over prayer, it is useful 
to observe how, in the history of a cult, people, or area, the distinctively 
magical and allied features may represent a later and secondary stage. 

Dr Rendel Harris returns once more to his far-reaching study of the 
distribution and significance of Twins. His latest work, Boanerges 
(Univérsity Press, Cambridge, 1913), takes us to the Bible, and in par- 
ticular, as the title hints, to the Gospel narratives. The bulky volume 
(about 450 pp.) has a value of its own for the store of material collected 
by the author himself, by Mr R. H. D. Willey, and by others. There is 
much in it that is entertaining and suggestive. On the other hand, the 
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method is open to serious objection. Cults of twins may be freely 
admitted, and no doubt twins were (and are) often the object of beliefs 
and practices that are sporadic, isolated, and unsystematized. But it is 
unmethodical to suppose that every twin-datum presupposes a systematic 
twin-cult or even an organized body of ideas concerning twins. People 
acquainted with the Dioscuri or with any twin-cult were doubtless wont 
to ‘dioscurize’ ; and though this may have been done in the past (see 
pp. 248 sq., 254 sqq ), the modern student must be more cautious. It 
is simply astonishing, therefore, to read that the book of Genesis 
is ‘heavily dioscurized’ (p. 275). ‘The redness of Esau is taken to be 
‘dioscuric’, though another motif could easily be found, and when 
Esau’s hatred of Jacob is gravely supplemented by the extra-biblical 
tradition that Jacob killed Esau (p. 277), it is overlooked that according 
to another traditional fancy Esau was killed by a son of Dan. Hence 
if there is Dioscurism, it appears only in one of the very late stories, and 
the method adopted by Dr Rendel Harris would also shew that Genesis 
is heavily coloured with ophiolatry, or dendrolatry, or phallicism, or 
astral-mythology—according to our choice. In a word, grateful 
though one must be for this patient collection of data, the argument as 
a whole is endangered by the method of interpretation and the failure 
to distinguish between possibility and probability. Two especially pro- 
voking arguments deserve the pillory. Since the names Liveing and 
Livingstone primarily involve the Zevin or thunderbolt, and since the 
former name can be seen on the main street in Birmingham, Dr Harris 
permits himself the enlivening remark that ‘sons of thunder can be 
found here as well as in Palestine’ (p. 295). Again, since the symbol 
of the two fingers suggests twins, which are either a curse or a blessing, 
when ‘ our ecclesiastical superiors ’ give the benediction with two fingers 
raised, this means either ‘may you all have twin children!’ or, ‘may 
the twins themselves bless you and take care of you!’ (p. 315). The 
unfortunate reviewer is in a difficulty: is he to take this seriously or as 
ajoke? If it is meant for a joke, may it not deceive the serious? and 
if it is meant seriously —but this is incredible. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 
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